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PREFACE 


During the spring of 1924 I was asking myself what would 
be the most useful work to require from Class 855A of the 
Summer Session of the University of California, announced 
in the catalog as “the underlying principles of the high-school 
course in English.” For my own part of the work I expected 
to use the notes that I had made for a similar course at the 
University of Iowa, to secure from each teacher a statement 
of what she most desired to hear about, and to adapt my 
lectures to these demands. But I was not satisfied with the 
other half of the Iowa plan of prescribing certain books 
for study. There must be, I thought, some better way for 
teachers to use their minds than merely to open them for 
the reception of printed and spoken advice. Why shouldn't 
they give their own knowledge of English problems? Why 
shouldn’t the class be made a clearing-house for varied expe- 
rience rather than a hopper into which was poured the wis- 
‘dom of books and a set of lectures? 

The answer to such questions is rather obvious. I announced 
at the first meeting of the class that each member would be 
required to write a thousand-word essay each week on some 
phase of English about which she had knowledge and con- 
viction. For the first set of essays I suggested a set of topics, 
such as “What can literature do?” “Why study grammar?” 
“Making them love it.” Certain stipulations for the attack 
and point of view in the writing were emphasized. In the 
first place, no vague hopefulness was to be tolerated; all the 
essays were to be records of what had actually happened. 
In the second place, the essays must be addressed to fellow 
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teachers or to novices, with the aim of giving definite evidence 
that might be useful to others. And in the third place, the 
style was to be direct, human, colloquial. 

Many of the first set of themes did not meet these require- 
ments; there were some generalized exhortations about litera- 
ture, some abstract reasonings about the glories of grammar, 
some preachments about aims and duties. In my comments 
I did not deny the value of generalizing and exhorting, but 
I insisted that such efforts be ruled out for the remaining 
five -weeks of the session. “Our aim,” I urged, “is to help 
one another; we are not helped by generalities; every one of 
us knows that in his own experience he has always coveted 
the conerete evidence, the humble facts, the specific record 
of what someone did or how he failed, the homely truths of 
actual operations.” 

Yet even in-the first set of essays the majority of the class 
had written entertainingly and usefully. After I had read 
selections for half an hour, I began to wonder whether my 
lectures were worth while. Though I continued to do some 
of the talking, I abridged my notes and enriched the course 
by reading contributions from the class. “Some of this 
material ought to be printed,’ I declared; “if I could find 
a publisher, I would prove that you are writing what other | 
teachers would like to read.” The University Press would 
have been a natural medium for publishing, but TI feared that 
mere testimonies about the lowly facts of experience would 
not seem scholarly enough to the advisory board of such an 
august establishment. So I applied to the publishers of my 
textbooks, and found them in a generous, indulgent mood. 

Here the essays are, in this little volume, for what they 
are worth. I will explain in a summary way how the selec- 
tions were made and proportioned. About a third of the 
class had never taught, or had taught below the high school, 
or felt that their experience was too slight to be a basis for 
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testimony ; for them another kind of work was devised. Fifty- 
six of the class wrote essays that were, in whole or in part, 
worth printing; and from the total of their writing (nearly 
300,000 words) I have selected 65,000 to compose this book. 
Two of the class, the largest contributors, have furnished 
about three thousand words each; fourteen have contributed 
about two thousand words each; eight have furnished fewer 
than five hundred words each; the majority of the class 
(thirty-five) have supplied an average amount of nine hun- 
dred words. The selections from the essays are classified in 
Sections. No Section contains more than two contributions 
from any one writer; only three Sections contain such a pair 
of contributions; in other cases the numbered selections of 
each Section are by different hands. 

The fifty-six contributors came from nineteen states, as 
follows: Arizona 1, California 24, Colorado 3, Florida 1, 
Georgia 1, Idaho 1, Illinois 4, Indiana 1, Iowa 1, Kansas 2, 
Maryland 1, Missouri 1, Ohio 1, Oregon 4, South Dakota 1, 
Utah 2, Virginia 3, Washington 2, Wisconsin 2. 

The writers of this book would wish me to disclaim in 
the Preface, as they frequently did in their essays, any pre- 
tense to an ability to solve great English problems. They 
are well aware that we live in an age of chaotic opinions and 
that sure understanding of methods cannot yet be had from 
any quarter. All that they attempted was to paint the thing 
as they see it, with no guarantee that they see it whole or 
see it truly, and with the expectation that they will discern 
truths more clearly when they have kept their minds open 
to new testimonies through the coming years. They are eager 
for such testimonies. They are assured that no wisdom about 
teaching English can come to us from outside of our pro- 
fession and that we can learn only by passing our opinions 
around. They would like to read what other classes write for 
other instructors and publish in other forms. 
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I have furnished brief introductions and explanations at 
some points throughout the Sections. One general statement 
should be made in this Preface about the finding that was 
most prominent in the Berkeley essays of 1924. It appeared: 
(1) that difficulties in the elements of our subject are 
uniform everywhere—that is, the types of prevalent errors 
and the successful modes of attack are similar in all parts 
of the country; (2) that the “tone and temper” of schools 
varies amazingly—that, for instance, one school dreads oral 
composition and is fond of written, while another school in 
a similar locality may clamor for oral and dread written; one 
school is eager for improvement and trusts a teacher’s lead- 
ership, while another is apathetic or hostile. We judged, 
therefore, that it is fairly safe to accept advice about essen- 
tials, but that advice about motivating and stimulating is 
always to be received with caution, since much depends on the 
personality of the teacher and the social habitudes of the 
school. 

The class was much interested in a course of study pre- 
pared by a committee of three: Misses Mabel A. Bennett 
(chairman), Helen E. Anderson, and Mary B. Loomis. That 
such a course is needed in a world already full of courses is 
a strange fact, yet it was clear that a large portion of the 
class felt the need. The reason seemed to be, as appears in 
several of the essays, that many schools have a program of 
work for the English teacher which is farcically wrong; fre- 
quent testimony of the class was to the effect that “my course 
obliges me to do foolish things.” (See, for example, Essay 
5.) The committee mimeographed copies of its report, dis- 
tributed them to the class for eriticism, and studied the 
comments that were handed in. Our hope was to have the 
result printed in this book, but it has not been possible to 
earry out the plan. The thanks of the whole class go to the 
three women who toiled so unsparingly in such a good cause. 
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The gratitude of the instructor goes to a class who made 
every Berkeley day a pleasure for him and were willing to 
adventure with so much spirit in this novel enterprise of 
telling about English as teachers see it. 

Although the 21 Sections cover a large part of the field 
of English, the novice should realize that some phases of 
work are hardly spoken of. Very little is said about the 
forms of written work or the complicated program of teach- 
ing grammar, punctuation, and sentence improvement; there 
are only brief references to the mysteries of the teaching of 
spelling ; nothing is said about teaching the paragraph; there 
are only a few hints about securing good structure in com- 
position; the great region of Minimum Essentials is only 
glimpsed. Why no members of the class chose such topies I 
cannot say ; they preferred to tell about mode of attack rather 
than about the minutiae of operations. Doubtless they were 
wise; they have thus made a more readable book. 

I could have made a more coherent arrangement of mate- 
rial by splitting up essays and assorting the fragments, but 
I decided (except in one case) to keep all selections intact. 
The numbers of the selections, 1 to 180, represent 179 different 


essays. 
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SECTION 1 


PREPARING THE WAY FOR LITERATURE 


From Essay u 


I believe that my first year of teaching has been more valu- 
able to me than all the years of graduate work could possibly 
be. For one thing, I learned that not one of my college 
courses in lterature had taught me how to get the idea of 
what it was all about over to a class of indifferent boys and 
girls. Those English courses had been very useful in giving 
me the regular number of units for graduation; but as far as 
helping me in downright teaching is concerned, they simply 
did not figure at all. Can you believe that I never actually 
read literature, never really “saw the picture,” until I tried, 
very sure of myself at first, then very meekly, to teach the 
thing to boys and girls who of course had the greatest confi- 
dence that I knew what I was talking about? I can assure 
you I studied that year as I had never thought of studying 
for college recitations. So much for my confession. 

’ Last September my freshman class, of pupils ranging fron 
thirteen to eighteen years in age, was hostile toward the sub- 
ject of English. To those boys and girls school was a place 
where they went to get out of work at home and where studies 
did not interfere with one’s pursuit of pleasure. Grammar 
was a bore, and literature was something vague about which 
the teacher was crazy, but which did not concern them ‘in the 
least. Realizing that, in this case, the first essential to the 
teaching of any literature was the stimulation of interest in 
books or simply “stories,” I selected Treasure Island as a 
good starter. It proved to be a wise selection. Some of the 
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poorest readers, who had read as little as possible up to this 
time, had read the entire story by the time I was making the 
third assignment. Stevenson had created a liking which was 
the paramount neeessity at the outset for that English class. 
The story stimulated the imaginations of those boys and girls. 
They were telling me orally and on paper of treasures left 
by the Indians ages ago, which had been found near their 
homes, or which they might find sometime—who knows? The 
boys were Jim, hiding in the apple barrel, or one of the pirates 
in the stockade. Literature had stimulated an interest in a 
eood story, In people. Moreover, those freshmen found out 
for the first time that an author was actually a human being! 
He had gotten into scrapes. He knew what it was to be a 
boy, thirsty for adventure. 

By the time we studied the Merchant of Venice last spring, 
these freshmen boys and girls who had scorned English 
in September could live a Shylock, an Antonio, or a Portia 
almost as naturally as they were Jack, Bill, or Margaret. 
They proved this in their dramatizations of various scenes. 
The Shakespearean dialect, at first hard to read and to 
understand, was forgotten in the interest in people. The 
realization of this fact is one of the greatest satisfactions I 
have received in,my first year’s teaching. Shakespeare, in 
making those freshmen acquainted with real men and women 
and their loves, hates, joys, and sorrows, had taught them the 
folly of avarice, the nobility of honesty, and the beauty of 
friendship without their being conscious of the fact that they 
were being taught these lessons. 

My sophomore class was made up of six boys who eared 
for nothing more intellectual than football and horses. I 
know I failed there. I couldn’t teach them poetry. I am 
sure poetry contained values for that class, but the whole 
thing seemed to fall flat somehow. I suppose I didn’t have 
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enough love of it in my own heart. I hope to acquire a 
greater love as I go on in this work. The boys did enjoy 
Silas Marner, and I am quite sure they received the moral 
lessons George Eliot taught, without realizing they were 
preached at. 

My junior class was a joy to me. We read A Tale of 
Two Cities, one of the works which supplemented a course 
in the history of English literature. I can say honestly that 
the entire class liked the story from the first page to the 
last. What had Dickens done for them? Besides giving 
them a “swell story” he had taken them away from the little 
community in which they had always lived, had made them 
acquainted with the great cities of London and Paris. They 
had learned English and French customs, dress, and manners. 
They had learned history. The study of that novel had taught 
the unobserving boy and girl to be more critical of books 
they read. They were able to tell to a certain extent why 
A Tale of Two Cities was a more lasting piece of literature 
than the novels of Zane Grey. 


From Essay 2 


“Students of English 8B, it is my hope that you will enjoy 
your English work fully as much as you did your summer.” 

Groans from the boys; girls, too polite to groan, merely 
raised their eyebrows and nudged one another. It was the 
first day of school. Moreover, it was the first day of my 
teaching career (a fact which I was trying to keep the class 
from suspecting). Just out of college, full of enthusiasm 
and unpractical idealism, I had often fancied that moment 
when I should stand before my first English class. I had 
supposed I should so impress the members that a sort of 
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spell would be thrown over them and they would henceforth 
pursue thirstily the study of English. So on that first day 
I glowingly pictured what our work was to be—the lovely 
story of Evangeline, the Lady of the Lake, which they all 
would love, ete. ‘English,’ I continued, “is so different from 
other subjects. It isn’t dry like mathematics, or hard to 
remember like history. English is like music—something 
to enjoy.” 

Groans became more general throughout the room. 

“Only reason I’m takin’ it is because I flunked last year. 
It sure is the bunk,” one boy ventured. 

Something evidently was wrong with my spell. It wasn’t 
ROE RATIO Sime. area. 

The class left me bewildered. The first week passed, and 
with it died many of my roseate expectations of what that 
first week of teaching was to bring forth. By the end of 
the second week I was still somewhat in a state of coma, 
although I had begun to collect my wits; the third week 
found me prepared to meet the situation without sacrificing 
all veiins eee st. 

The foreign element in my classes had no literary back- 
ground for English, and very little grammatical background 
for composition. Therefore, of course, they weren’t interested 
in either. The only hope in stimulating interest lay in a 
correlation of music and hterature. Faust, Il Trovatore, 
Rigoletto, ete., were read and discussed in the English class, 
while the musie teacher consented to play snatches from 
the various operas on the Victrola during music period. It 
was a precious discovery to find that, on the whole, the 
Italian boy and girl knew their opera far better than the 
boy or girl from the average American home. A program 
was planned for a Friday afternoon, and several of the 
former students volunteered to sing their favorite scores 
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from several operas. The hour ended with a considerable 
show of enthusiasm. My greatest effort centered in trying 
to get the students to consider these familiar operatic char- 
acters as real, living people. That was my approach to the 
study of The Lady of the Lake; for, indirect as it may seem, 
I felt confident that once students picture Ellen as a living 
Ellen and Roderick Dhu as a flesh-and-blood Roderick, they 
cannot help being interested. Suffice it to say that the class 
did get into the spirit of the story, one student volunteering 
that “it would make a swell movie,” the highest tribute he 
knew how to pay. 

Literature from the standpoint of interest was thus more 
or less solved. Composition remained a bugbear much longer. 
The students simply “couldn’t see what composition was good 
for’; “there wasn’t any sense to punctuation and grammar,” 
ete. One day I suggested that the class elect a member to 
ask Mr. G., the Vice President of the Bank of Italy in their 
city, to give us his ideas of English and composition. The 
class worded the invitation, and the selected “agent” was 
dispatched. Mr. G. had the reputation of being a progressive 
citizen, as well as a successful business man, and I knew 
him to be a man of education and refinement. He came 
within a few days, was introduced by the chairman selected 
by the class, and gave a friendly, frank, and businesslike talk 
to those students. Above all he stressed the need of acquiring 
accuracy in speech and punctuation, for he said those were 
two qualities highly valued in the business world. He gave 
examples of several letters which he had recently received 
from applicants for employment. Several had been disre- 
garded on account of poor punctuation, poor spelling, and 
poor organization. He left a copy of what he regarded as 
a good letter, and the chairman was responsible for seeing 
that it was placed on the bulletin board. 
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From Essay 3 


How have I interested my classes? Sometimes I wonder 
if I have ever done so. At practically every meeting of 
teachers (whether county, district, or state) I have heard 
the same old plea—‘arouse interest; make the work seem a 
play, not a task.” Then I wonder why we must sugar-coat 
our study, why we must work to present lessons that should 
be interesting to boys and girls. 


From Essay 4 


The pupils in the high school in which I have been teaching 
were just average boys and girls from a small town and 
large areas of farming districts, and belonged to rather 
poorly educated famihes. Consequently ninety-eight per cent 
of the pupils I came in contact with had never been encour- 
aged to read good literature, and, in fact, knew nothing 
about it except that “classics are dead.” As a result, my 
opinion regarding the subject at hand may be very opposite 
to that held by many ambitious and enthusiastic erities and 
teachers. ce... 

I have tried my utmost time and again to make a class 
really see the beauty of a certain poem. Of course there 
are a few, chiefly girls, that respond in the desired manner, 
but the average high-school pupil does not have his artistic 
appreciation developed enough even to want to care for 
the beauty of such a poem as some of Wordsworth’s nature 
poems. How many really care for the “Daffodils’? The 
beauty of the setting sun or the brook does not impress them ; 
and, what is more, they have little or no desire to be induced 
to regard the beauty. 

Then there is the question of ideals gained through the 
study of literature. People acquire ideals as they acquire 
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honesty, in such an indirect manner that it is very difficult 
to say how either is gained. In some instances a teacher 
may bring out the facts at hand so strongly that she encour- 
ages students to “hitch their wagons to a star,’ but I do 
not think this is the rule. I think young people are far more 
apt to be influenced by lving human beings who practice 
these virtues or possess these ideals than they are by reading. 


From Essay 5 


The sensation you had that time you stumbled into the 
stepping-off place in the old swimming-hole was nothing com- 
pared to the sensation I have had for two years on the third 
day of September when my principal has handed me my 
schedule of work for the coming semester. There I saw “First 
semester of Junior Enelish—classies: Hamlet, the Essay, and 
the Oration.” .... In this one semester five ninety-minute 
weeks are to be considered ample time for Hamlet, five weeks 
for the study of oratory—technique, devices, and some of 
the world’s greatest orations. The teacher has no definite text 
to be put into the hands of the children. An armload of 
books ranging from Washington’s Farewell Address to Ring- 
walt on modern oratory is dumped on her desk, and then 
the miracle should begin to take place. Out in front of her 
sit thirty-five distinct individuals waiting for something to 
happen. . ‘ 

After spending the semester on the rack the teacher has, 
in theory only, prepared these children to write a required 
piece of composition, for the sake of convenience called an 
essay or an oration, but sounding very much as a jointed 
Tinker Toy looks, in which “the material is of vital impor- 
tance and is presented in a soul-stirring manner.” Or, if it 
is an essay, “reflections which ooze out spontaneously from 
manifold’ experience’—all this perfect in technique and 
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organization, and hypnotizing in style. To cap the climax, 
mark you, we haven’t reached the goal of this eventful 
semester yet. These masterpieces are entered in a contest 
which passes through various stages of evolution until some 
prodigy graces the stage of an auditorium in a state-wide 
meet.* 

It seems to me that these types of literature should be 
reserved for some elective course, since they are leisure-fillers, 
without the universal appeal to all types of minds. This 
idea becomes doubly forceful when I think of the numbers 
of foreign children in this high school. Delicate shades of 
meaning, so necessary in the study of these types, are com- 
pletely over their heads. I have come to realize the absolute 
ineffectiveness of some erstwhile par-excellent subjects in the 
English curriculum. Just as we have come to realize the 
importance of grammatical essentials in the last ten years, 
so we should realize that our present classics curriculum has 
lost step with the type of child we find in the schoolroom 
today. 


From Essay 6 


A story which I know is not too difficult even for freshmen, 
and which is bound to awaken their interest, is The Lady or 
the Tiger. At the time of its publication probably no story 
was more widely read or more highly speculated upon. It 
will certainly stimulate the child’s curiosity as to which came 
out of the door—the lady or the tiger. Imagination devel- 
oped? In the very best way. Pupils have to consider that 
the princess was a barbarian and-to ask whether she loved 
the young man more than herself. I can almost guarantee 
that everyone in the class will be wide awake while this dis- 
cussion is going on, and eager for more. 


*Several teachers wrote scornfully of the prize-essay contest as an artificial and 
often dishonest kind of competition. 
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In the back seats sat fifteen very sophisticated boys. A 
great gulf of aisle and seats separated us... .. 

“Lloyd, did you hear Seven Keys to Baldpate last night?” 
(This had come over the radio from a local broadcasting 
station. ) 

“Yes, I heard it.” 

“What did you think of it?” 

“Pretty good, I guess.” 

This was all I could get. I tried another: ‘Did you like 
their voices ?” 

“Yes.” 

“So did I. Each was appropriate for the character por- 
trayed. The hero’s voice was young, clear, easy to listen to; 
the heroine’s was high but sweet, and it had the easiness we 
expect from a girl who thinks that she can take care of her- 
self; the villains’ voices suited them, too, in that the tones 
suggested the crimes of which each was capable. I had no 
difficulty in picturing the whiny, cowardly fellow, nor the 
eruff big-man-of-big-business, nor the one who would be a 
good sport even if caught.” 

“Did you notice their diction, too?” I asked, seeking a 
“leader.” 

“Notice what?” came in a not too pleasant but possibly 
interested voice from the side rear. 

“Their language—the words they used. Didn’t you notice 
that the words came second to the voice in picturing the char- 
acters for you? The hero spoke with a fluency that spoke of 
training; so did the heroine. We think of them as students 
or graduates of some higher school. The coward used such 
language that we know his education couldn’t have extended 
far beyond the seventh grade. The big-man-of-big-business 
used such hard-cut, crude terms that we’re sure his ‘big busi- 
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ness’ was not secured through training for it, but was obtained 
through force, fair or foul. 

“Wouldn’t you like to see those characters now that we've 
pictured them to ourselves?” 

“Sure—but Ill bet they’d be different.” This came from 
Lloyd. 

“Perhaps so. But then the voice and the word, oral or 
written, are pretty good cameras. They are apt to show one 
up for what he is. Supposing we try that out. Let’s read 
The Melting Pot and with the written words picture through 
our voices the various individuals.” 

And so we started off. It wasn’t long before the class 
insisted on acting the play. We finished it all too. quickly 
(according to them), and the cry came for “more like that.” 
I had not made a single assignment as such during that 
period. I had suggested, with a question mark at the end, 
that we “cover so much” by tomorrow, and the answer always 
came back: 

“Sure—more than that!” 

During this time we had spent at first ten minutes, then 
fifteen, and finally twenty minutes a day on exercises in 
grammar, language, and spelling, in class, with what I 
thought very good results. They began “to see what the 
teacher wanted” and found the work not half so tedious 
as they had expected. We worked practically everything 
together at first, and then gradually I gave them individual 
exercises, which I supervised. I caught them before they 
made errors and saved them from that discouraging feeling 
of “Gee, I can’t do this darn stuff.” The first themes were 
done only under supervision, and after a class discussion of 
the essentials, I worked with each individually, suggesting 
rearrangement, cutting, amplification, ete.; giving sources, 
drawing out personal experience, etc. All this was conducted 
on as businesslike a basis as possible. We began on time, 
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worked on a given amount of material, corrected it where 
possible, and then quit on time. The boys seemed to enjoy 
the combination of commercial methods and English. 

After The Melting Pot we took The Merchant of Venice. 
This seems a leap, but it proved a happy one. Again dramati- 
zation proved very popular, and interest ran high. Just at 
this time David Warfield arrived in the réle of the Jew, and 
we went en masse to see and hear him. The boys enjoyed 
it. Though their criticisms were not exactly multitudinous, 
insight as to their reaction was given me by one of them, 
who said: “Whoever would have thought that I’d come down 
to that? It was swell, though.” 


From Essay 8 

The problem we all have is how to make the books required 
in our courses appeal to youthful minds that are so filled with 
jazz ideals. We know Literature gives us the right ideals— 
but how “put these across” to counteract the false ones? How 
can we instil the right principles into the thoughts of our 
pupils? JI have in mind a elass in Julius Caesar which con- 
tained several boys who were gang leaders—so-called “rough- 
necks”—who said the play (after the first reading) was “old 
stuff’; “why read such bunk?” Nothing that was said in 
class made any impression on those boys until I chanced to 
say something about Brutus “playing the game fair and 
square” to the very end; that he was true to what he con- 
sidered his duty and that at the close of the drama, he died 
“oame.” One boy spoke up and said, “Yes, Brutus was a 
good sport.” That led to much discussion, and from that day 
my class seemed to be awake and interested... . . 

During the time we were studying Julius Caesar much 
political discussion concerning the approaching gubernatorial 
election was heard (a prominent politician lives in that town), 
so that the children had decided opinions concerning the 
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various candidates and their standards. From the stand- 
point of “literature appreciation,” I probably committed an 
unpardonable sin when I had the pupils choose to be either 
Brutus or Antony, rival candidates for the governorship. 
In an oral theme, each student interpreted his chosen char- 
acter; bringing out the traits he possessed. The class eriti- 
cized the speeches, praising points that were forceful or true 
to the character. In some cases they were very frank in 
condemning the talks. 


From Essay 9 


Unimaginative people receive many jolts—one of mine be- 
ing administered to me when I began teaching English, and 
found Zane Grey and B. M. Bower continually quoted in the 
classroom as authorities. I had never read either, but turned 
down my thumbs nevertheless. My verdict had much the 
same effect on that little group as some of the statements 
flung out from time to time by advanced thinkers have on 
the world today. I was upsetting all their preconceived 
notions. ““What’s wrong with them? Why aren’t they good?” 
was the bewildered attitude that I saw on every side. I 
couldn’t say, for I didn’t know anything about them. I soon 
found that many of the pupils and I had no common literary 
ground to start on. 

I bought a copy of The Riders of the Purple Sage. Two 
reasons prompted me—first, to be able to know what I was 
talking about when I consigned Zane Grey to nothingness; 
second, to see how a man wrote up the country and life in 
which I was becoming so interested. It all seemed a travesty 
on what might have been done, and it was uninteresting to 
the nth degree. 

The problem of how to get the absolute uninterestingness 
of the book across to the pupils was what faced me. I wanted 
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them to be able to tell the merits of a book from the book 
itself, not to think it should be condemned because Zane 
Grey’s name was attached, nor approved because it bore the 
Stevensonian label. At the same time I wanted them to see 
the value of the life in their community, that there was lit- 
erary material there a-plenty, that their own little niche had 
something to give the world, but that Zane Grey wasn’t doing 
it for them. It came down to the problem of planting stand- 
ards where there were none, and the cultivating of those that 
were sprouting. I hadn’t the least idea of how to set about 
doing it. I knew one thing, and that was how not to, that 
I shouldn’t “knock” their pets. That would in all probability 
make them fly back all the faster to their arms. The wise - 
mother who sees her son falling for the wrong girl is worthy 
of emulation. She does not ignore the girl, neither does she 
knock her; she takes her in and cleverly shows her up until 
one day the son wakes up and wonders “what in thunder” 
he ever saw in that girl anyway, and thanks his stars he came 
to his senses in time. .... 

Literature is a written record of man’s best thought and 
feeling. In its broadest sense it excludes works which aim 
at instruction, and includes only the works which aim to give 
pleasure, and which are artistic in that they reflect nature 
or human life in a way to arouse our sense of beauty. I kept 
that in the background and brought it out from time to time 
to test readings by. 

I think the whole process of getting in tune with the best 
is very slow, and that we are usually unconscious of the 
changes we are undergoing. It is a gradual development, 
and the teacher must play a game of watchful waiting. As 
we waken some morning to find that spring is suddenly here, 
just so is a child’s taste in the process of evolution; the stages 
are barely discernible to the casual observer, and the entire 
change apparently comes over night. 
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From Essay 10 


We all admit that the pupil must see the picture if he is 
to understand literature. But what keeps him from seeing 
it? I think one answer is, “too much analysis.” To make a 
study too minute is to destroy the beauty of the thing as a 
whole. It seems far more important, to me, for the high- 
school pupil to know well the good story studied than to know 
the theory of its structure. The study of artistic design in 
literature—for instance, meter, rhythm, and such topics—has 
no place in the high-school course, at least until the senior 
year. Then it should be only incidental. Too many of us 
forget that the mind of the pupil under us is not ready to 
understand o1 enjoy the last things we learned in college. 

I think I have just discovered why so many boys really 
detest English. Boys have less appreciation of detail than 
do girls, and we have bored them beyond measure with our 
requirement of the observance of detail. My aim is to get 
the boys to appreciate a work, not for the theory of what 
makes it great, but for the enjoyment it gives. Then the 
work will prove itself to be great to them. .... 

I believe the work should be read, first, for a study of the 
picture and story, then for a study of characters and separate 
incidents and what they add.. We seldom really know actual 
people in our lifetime, but books reveal people as they are. 
I have found that certain questions often guide a pupil to 
read more intelligently. For example, when we studied Rip 
Van Winkle, the suggestion, “Name the changes in the picture 
before Rip’s ‘nap’ and afterwards,” helped much in visualiza- 
tion of the situation. ‘What instances make you admire or 
dislike a certain person in the book?” causes the pupil to 
become really acquainted with the people of the printed page. 
One of my favorite types of questions is, “To which characters 
in Rip Van Winkle do these following expressions refer: 
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‘termagant,’ ‘well-oiled disposition,’ ‘undaunted by the most 
gigantie word in the dictionary’ ?” Incidentally, it is neces- 
sary, of course, that the last phrase quoted refer to the pupil 
as well, for much of the picture and fun is spoiled at times 
if he is unwilling to look up words. What effect would Rip’s 
“termagant wife” have on the pupil if he is ignorant of what 
the adjective means? 

I had few helpful questions in teaching As You Inke It. 
Such questions as, “Why does Shakespeare so abruptly shift 
the scene here?” were valueless. Theories of drama and stage 
effects are not for the average high-school pupil. 


From Essay 11 


A teacher who thinks a pupil ought to like a subject 
because he’s supposed to or because it has always been 
included in the curriculum is off on the wrong foot, and unless 
she catches her step she is going to step all over herself before 
she gets very far. I am reminded of a music teacher I heard 
this winter who repeatedly interrupted herself by suddenly 
calling a halt, flashing her eyes and saying, “Now, children, 
I want. you to listen to this. It’s by one of the world’s great- 
est composers. Willie, put that ruler down and sit up.” 
That to children mainly from Italian and Spanish homes 
who were filled with the love of music to their finger tips. 
Faney the success of a dinner if the hostess informs her 
euests of the excellence of what they are eating and demands 
a corresponding appreciation. They are all “from Missour1” 
when it comes to that, and the age of sledge-hammers is 
asta) 

In the matter of expression I tried to teach them to enrich 
their language, to add beauty, force, and grace to it, espe- 
cially by their choice of words and by the use of figurative 
language. I put it on a practical basis, pointing out that 
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one of the most efficient business men I knew owed a great 
deal of his success to the manner in which he expressed him- 
self. We had little games in this. Pointing to a patch of 
snow on the mountains I would ask for a figurative expres- 
sion of what they saw. I might suggest that Stevenson might 
have called it a rag of snow. The suggestion helped. . 

The first day I sprang it on them that I was going to give 
them part of the period to write a poem, they all gasped, 
visions of Shakespeare no doubt rising before them. I told 
them it wasn’t so bad; they were just to tell something they 
had done, and I paded the assurance that they wouldn’t fail 
the course if they didn’t do as well as Keats. I quoted the 
first poem Longfellow is said to have written: 


Farmer Finney had a turnip 
And it grew behind the barn, etc., 


going through with that turnip’s career until it ended on 
the table. That amused them. They were familiar with 
turnips. They caught the swing of it, and a feeling of relief 
went round the room. I recall two of the results. One of 
the boys wrote his adventures coming out from Denver with 
a newly-acquired Lizzie. One of the girls gave a very vivid 
impression of the nasty disposition of skiis. We read them 
in class and laughed over them. ... . 

All this work gave them a basis for understanding poetry, 
especially the more difficult forms. They learned meter by 
trying to write it, and got a better understanding of what 
the poet was trying to do as they put themselves in the poet’s 
DiaCeas ane 

I was in a pioneering country where life was new and 
interesting to me. There was a tendeney to disparage their 
familiar commonplace surroundings — skiing, cowboy. life, 
homesteading with its many drawbacks. It was all so old to 
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them, so new to me. They found themselves in a position to 
teach me things, and this established a camaraderie. I tried 
to point out what value they could make of their surround- 
ings in their future, to what use experiences they were having 
might be put, what kind of story Stevenson or Jack London 
might have found there. In my own childhood I always 
thought that everything worth while was to be found far 
away. I got their ideas. I made them feel their own 
proeLhy sss 

I read and discussed stories from current magazines, trying 
to show that what they were studying was not a dead art, 
but one that had reached a high point of perfection and of 
profit. 


From Essay 12 


“How many of you have read Penrod? The Gallagher 
Stories? A Man for the Ages? Do you know that the authors 
are living today?” Thus I greeted my American Literature 
class one morning. I continued as follows: 

“How many of you can take responsibility? Perhaps you 
don’t see the connection between modern American writers 
and your initiative, but there will be a big display of both 
the last three weeks in May. I’m going to sit in that back 
seat and just listen to you. Here’s my plan: Tomorrow Ei 
put on the board a list of modern writers. Each of you may 
choose the one who appeals to you most. Then you'll proceed 
to find enough interesting material to keep us spellbound 
for forty minutes. This may sound lke elimbing Mount 
Everett, but wait until you start looking for your. material. 
Yow ll find so much that you won’t know what to leave out. 
If you have any favorite writer in mind now, make your 
reservation early.” ..... 

They were to pick out unusual events in the writer’s life, 
not merely facts of biography ; show us what he looked like; 
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read snatches of his works to bring out style, humor, dia- 
lect, ete. 

The results were more than gratifying. Those juniors 
gathered information that I had never known and brought 
material which could not have been enjoyed had I tried to 
cover the ground with a mere textbook. The reports were 
as much a source of information and interest to me as to 
the students. 

A few examples will show just what happened. Samuel 
Clemens was chosen by one of the boys. When he stepped 
to the front desk with his material, I realized that forty 
minutes were all too short. First he held up and passed 
around a series of pictures of Clemens himself. These were 
followed by pictures of his birthplace, of Mississippi river 
boats, his later homes, and others. He explained how the 
rivermen’s expression “Mark Twain” was used for a measure 
of water depth. He read sketches from his life—how he just 
missed being the owner of a rich mine in Colorado; how he 
spent his years as a pilot on the Mississippi; how he managed 
to slp into a party for his first trip to Europe; how his 
wealthy father-in-law built and furnished a home for the 
Clemenses near Buffalo. Snappy conversation from Tom 
Sawyer, Innocents Abroad, The Prince and the Pauper ecre- 
' ated a keen desire to read on in those books. 

A boy’s comment on his examination paper made me feel 
that my scheme had not been in vain. It read something like 
this: “I enjoyed those last three weeks more than all the 
rest of the course. Those fellows aren’t in a graveyard ; they 
are alive. It was the real stuff.” 


SECTION 2 


WAYS OF APPROACHING CERTAIN CLASSICS 


From Essay 13 


I know from experience that there is nothing so hard for 
a new teacher, especially one who has never had any Normal 
training, as to find a good way of approaching a classic. I 
was certainly at a loss in my first attempts. 


From Essay 14 


At the beginning of my teaching career I had no qualms. 
Hadn’t I been through college? And didn’t I hold a B. A. 
degree? And hadn’t I read about everything? Naturally I 
started using the method that had been used on me. I won- 
der if every young teacher, just out of college, goes through— 
as George Ade expresses it—this “darn fool” period. I was 
assigned four sophomore classes with Julius Caesar, among 
other things, to teach them. Since Julius Caesar was the 
first on the list, I started with that. My first assignment was 
to look up the life of the author. I gave them no references. 
I expected them to search around and find it, the same as Hi 
had done. The result was not a success. I told the students 
to read the introduction for the next recitation. . Half of 
them failed to do this, and those who had read it did not 
know anything about it. But I thought that was their worry, 
not mine; and we went on with my next assignment, which 
was Act I. It did not go as rapidly as I had expected. 
There were too many words that they did not understand ; 
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so, of course, we did extensive dictionary study. The pupils 
wouldn’t look up the words of their own accord; hence I 
gave them long lists and required papers with definitions and 
spelling. We examined word after word; we quibbled about 
shades of meaning; we studied figure of speech after figure 
of speech, while the fine play of emotions, the exquisite action, 
the colorful pictures and the truths about life lay buried 
under this avalanche of useless stuff. - 

At the conclusion of this niehtnane we had a test, which 
a great many failed; but I did not worry much about this. 
I had done my aay if the pupils were stupid, it wasn’t my 
fault. 

The result of this teaching was disastrous. ... . Instead 
of a real adventure in romance, Julius Caesar had become a 
despised burden, a mere sermon on words. The whole expe- 
rience had been a failure... .. 

My pupils knew facts about the life of Shakespeare, but 
they wished that he’d never been born. They knew the date 
of the publication of Julius Caesar, but they hoped the pub- 
lisher had died a violent death. They could recognize a 
simile or a metaphor, but they failed to realize that the chief 
use of these figures is to beautify and vivify the pictures in 
a piece of literature. They had learned to spell a lot of 
words—words for which they had little use and the greatest 
CONLEM Pts Ge ee. 

Students love stories and they discover that Shakespeare, 
Coleridge, Arnold, Tennyson, Dickens, George Eliot, Scott, 
and the blind Homer can tell the most captivating stories. 
They find that a piece of literature can mean something 
besides a lot of useless words and figures. But so much of 
what literature means to them depends upon the teacher that 
the responsibility is as great as any human being cares to 
assume. For any further guidance in the right direction I 
shall be eternally grateful. 
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From Essay 15 


These talks with other teachers have been a revelation to 
me—‘the world sure do move!” Nothing lke this when I 
had the same plays in high school. I didn't know we were 
expected to enjoy Shakespeare in those days, and I never did 
understand Julius Caesar until I saw Frederick Warde play 
it years later. The only things that seemed familiar were the 
discussion of motives and the written character sketches. 
Those old character sketches—if one could only find a way 
to do without them and still please the powers that be... . . 

It seemed like an innovation to me that the teacher should 
do all the reading herself. I asked about this and was told 
that it is becoming the custom more and more for the teacher 
to read rather than have the class read. All agree that they 
ean’t endure hearing Shakespeare murdered by the bad read- 
ing of the boys and girls. One said that the pupils enjoyed 
the play more and got a keener sense of dramatie unity from 
her reading. 

My personal opinions on this question of reading are some- 
what mixed. I can see that it is true that pupils would derive 
greater enjoyment from hearing a classic well read. I cannot 
put into words my pleasure in the remembrance of hearing 
The Tempest read by a professor when I was a student here. 
It became a most fascinating story of love and adventure, 
and was indescribably thrilling to me. I thought I should 
love to read it alone, but when I attempted to do so I found 
it flat, stale, unprofitable. Other experiences of high school 
and university have had the same results. Some of the great- 
est things in literature have failed to carry over when it 
came to voluntary reading..... But will the majority of 
pupils learn to read and interpret well if not practiced in 
reading in school? . . . . School is the place where children 
are taught to do things for themselves, and it really seems 
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to me that one would be borrowing the worst feature of our 
college system of conducting classes if the children are not 
given an .opportunity to read themselves. I just wonder 
about this. What really is the best plan to follow? 


From Essay 16 


It has been my greatest fault in teaching to read too much 
to the students, but—as usual—I feel it is the safest thing 
to de. Somehow or other, if our path starts the right way, 
we can continue by following it, even though we must pass 
through by our own effort. With this in mind I read the 
first part, giving the students no opportunity to read the first 
day. This is taking advantage of their curiosity; but if it 
creates interest and a desire in them to read, I think it all 
right. They are then permitted to take the different parts 
and at this stage of our game I feel the book is “open” to 
them. 


From Essay 17 


In these days of motors and jazz it is rather hard to get 
youngsters interested in Dickens, Scott, and George Eliot. 
So few families get together of an evening to read that the 
stimulus to read good books has to come largely from the 
teacher. I recently asked in a class of twenty-four students 
how many ever have any reading in the family circle, and 
one pupil raised his hand. So many of my pupils, when 
we start to read a classic, sigh and complain that the earlier 
writers are so long-winded and dry. There are schemes, how- 
ever, which help to enliven and make more human most of 
the books we read in English courses, especially Ivanhoe, A 
Tale of Two Cities, and Silas Marner. 
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In studying Silas Marner we always dramatize certain 
scenes, for instance, the Red House party. As this party 
occurs at Christmas time, we make a brief study of old 
English customs and danees and introduce them at the party. 
We serve the boar’s head, pass the wassail bowl, and dance 
the old-fashioned dances. 

One year the pupils each wrote a motion picture scenario 
of the story. The story is simple, and this makes a very 
effective way of fixing certain points in it. Last year, after 
reading Silas Marner, we secured a motion picture of the 
story with Frederick Warde in the title réle. We compared 
our own scenarios with the scenario in the pictures and dis- 
covered our own weaknesses. 

One year I had a class of rather blasé juniors who were 
soon to take up the study of A Tale of Two Cities. Most of 
the class were of the type that go to the movies or to a dance 
several evenings each week; and when I announced that we 
were going to read A Tale of Two Cities, they began to com- 
plain about the dullness of Dickens and asked for a modern 
book. I told them they would find the book more interesting 
than any modern one I knew, and we began. 

I told them about the French Revolution; and when they 
found how fascinating the subject is they were quite willing 
to do some individual reading upon the subject and became 
much interested, especially in the Reign of Terror and the 
Storming of the Bastille. Some of the students were suffi- 
ciently interested to be willing to read portions of Carlyle’s 
French Revolution. 

The students soon began to recognize Dickens’s anticipa- 
tory hints, and we often had much fun speculating about 
the outcome of these hints. The pupils who had become 
sufficiently interested to want to finish the book early in the 
course took a vow not to tell the others the outcome. Before 
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we had finished Book II most of the pupils admitted that 
they had been wrong in their first judgment of the story. 
In fact there was enough enthusiasm to justify having a 
debate upon the subject: “Resolved that Dr. Manette was 
right in sanctioning the marriage of Lucy to Charles Darnay.” 
When a class of that type asks for a debate, they are inter- 
ested. The class dramatized the trial scene in Book I, the 
visit of Sidney to Lucy, and one of the scenes in the wine 
shop. Later they wrote themes upon the subject “The Con- 
versation between Charles and Dr. Manette upon the ocea- 
sion when Charles revealed his identity to Dr. Manette.” In 
this theme the pupils supplied the conversation which Dickens 
so cleverly omitted. Some of the pupils, in another theme, 
contrasted Lucy with the modern heroine. They found that 
she bore a strong resemblance to Nancy in Silas Marner. The 
students discovered, quite independently of the teacher, that 
all the heroines of the earlier writers were not prudish— 
Shakespeare’s, for instance, especially Rosalind and Portia. 
This test they applied to several books they had read in high 
school, and they discussed it during a whole class period. 
They had read Tennyson’s Idylls, and they decided that Lucy 
was another Elaine, but they were quite interested to note 
that Tennyson in his Lynette has anticipated the modern 
girl, The discussion provoked this from one boy: “TI do not 
admire the Lucy-Elaine type; that type has gone out. The 
lily type is no longer of any interest; I much prefer the 
poppy type.” 

Frequently, after reading a classic, we secure a motion pic- 
ture of the book and present it. The picture must be good, 
however; a poor picture can spoil a book hopelessly. ... . 

Some of the teachers in 855A have complained that they 
find Ivanhoe hard to present to freshmen because they have 
to make a word study of it. For me that course of procedure 
would kill the book. I should say forget the hard words and 
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emphasize the romance and adventure in Ivanhoe if you wish 
the pupils to care for it. 

. When we begin the study of Ivanhoe, I send the pupils to 
the library to get information for oral reports upon the Nor- 
man Conquest and the Crusades and for any illumination 
they can get upon the lives of King Richard and Prince John. 
That’s a very romantic period in history, and the pupils soon 
become interested in it. I encourage them to have patience 
with the first part of the book, and when we get to the fifth 
chapter, the visit of Front-de-Boeuf and Brian to Cedric’s 
home, we begin to dramatize. Following the conversation in 
the text very carefully, each pupil writes a dramatization of 
the scene in question. I then appoint a play-reading com- 
mittee, which selects the best one for use in class or else 
makes a composite of several of the best ones. We have a 
costume chest in the school; so I appoint a stage manager, a 
costume committee, and a property man; and we then get 
to work. 

The pupils often show a very surprising cleverness in work- 
ing out these scenes. I have had some pupils make imitation 
armor and weapons to be used in the tournament scene. Some 
of the pupils secured some clay, plastacene they call it, and 
made a reproduction of the Torquilstone Castle. They had 
a great deal of fun doing this, and before they were through 
they had learned much about the medieval eastle. They 
made a drawbridge, put trees in the background, and even 
made a lake with green gelatine. Yes, indeed, I believe fresh- 
men will understand Ivanhoe if you emphasize the dramatic 
side of it. 

This plan of stressing dramatization may not be feasible 
in all schools; many schools do not, perhaps, have the time 
or the equipment; but I feel sure that I, personally, can do 
more to make a story real by dramatization than I can in 
any other way I know of. 
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Ivanhoe, usually required in the first year, is much too hard 
for freshmen if not carefully taught. The only distinct mem- 
ory I carried away from my own high-school study of it was 
a picture of the sun setting in the oak grove, with Gurth and 
Wamba starting for home. With this preparation I began 
presenting Ivanhoe the first thing in my first year of teach- 
ing. I objected, telling the principal that Ivanhoe was unin- 
teresting and hard. He insisted and bet me something like 
a cooky that they would like it. I did my best, but the prin- 
cipal lost the bet. Not only were the pupils not interested, 
but neither was I. However, I learned what I had done 
wrong, and the loss of that class was the gain of the next-year 
freshmen. Instead of tumbling them headlong into Ivanhoe 
I spent time on the feudal system, the Crusades, the Knights 
Templars, and the Norman Conquest—things which fresh- 
men ‘know nothing of and which are necessary to an under- 
standing of Ivanhoe. Having digested this, we were ready 
to plunge in. The hard words didn’t bother them much 
because they already had an understanding of the atmosphere 
of the book. They loved it. As we went on and parts threat- 
ened to drag—it is long for the modern child—I gave a 
résumé of the ominous parts, thus preventing loss of interest. 
We finished Ivanhoe triumphantly. Since they were disap- 
pointed in the way Scott ended it, we all rewrote the last 
chapter, this giving them a chance to take some flights of 
faney, do some composition work, and dispose of Rebecca 
according to their own idea. Although many of the love 
Scenes smacked unpleasantly of the movies—“He clasped 
her to him,” “Their lips met,” ete—they all married her 
off to Ivanhoe, and many little Ivanhoes played round the 
door. 
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_ The teacher fresh from college or university usually takes 
up her work with keen enthusiasm. One of her chief ambi- 
tions is to teach better than she had been taught, to give her 
pupils more than she had ever had. A very commendable 
ambition it is, but it is the cause of much heartache. She is 
willing to prepare her work—O yes! But how likely it is 
she will study along lines similar to those she has been prac- 
ticing at college. If it be a classic which she is preparing to 
teach, one that she has never studied critically, probably she 
will spend a great deal of time looking up notes and references 
and beautiful passages. The next day she will conduct her 
class along these same lines. She will be puzzled, probably, 
to find the class restless—to hear the shuffling of feet, to see 
ill-suppressed yawns. She will discover that the boy cared 
nothing about who Endymion was: it was just a hard name 
that he could not pronounce. He found that the note had 
some “stuff” about the moon, but it had no meaning for him. 

If she would have her class attentive, she must first come 
down to their level. Let her imagine herself a child of fifteen 
again. Let her stop and consider how difficult it was for her 
to even follow the story of the Ancient Mariner, when she 
read it for the first time, six years before. Then, when she 
has placed herself in the proper frame of mind, let her draw 
up her program. After she has made up her mind what goal 
she wishes to reach by the study of a particular classic, let 
her questions tend toward that purpose. If, for instance, she 
has decided that she first wants them to know the story, she 
should emphasize the importance of the mental picture in 
each line. She should tell them to look up the meanings of 
words which prevent their seeing the picture. Let her ask 
them, for instance, the meaning of the passage: “Nodding 
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their heads before her goes the merry minstrelsy.” She will 
ask them if they have ever noticed a band marching. She 
will tell them to be sure to look next time to see if they are 
not reminded of these lines. 


| From Essay 20 


A great deal depends upon how you approach a classic. 
To one class a book may be dry and lifeless, while to others 
it becomes an interesting story with every page alive. There 
are no set rules for approaching a classic, for teachers have 
different methods, and their methods vary with different 
books. There is one rule, however, which usually holds good. 
If the teacher wants to make a classic loved, he must love it 
himself. It is surely a much simpler thing to introduce to 
a class a book you know and love yourself than it is to force 
the pupils to read a story for which you yourself have a 
dislike. In the first instance teaching is a pleasure, but in 
the second it becomes uphill work, or even drudgery. It is 
in the study of literature, perhaps, that the personality of 
the teacher counts most. Let me take an example from my 
own experience. 

We were to take up the study of The Lady of the Lake, 
but before we began the story our teacher in her skillful way 
‘ntroduced us to Sir Walter Scott. She made us see him, not 
as a dead author, but as a man most alive, a man in whom 
the boy had never died. She told us personal, intimate 
anecdotes about him, and made us want to know him. Then 
we were given sources from which we could get knowledge 
for ourselves. Hach day the information we gained was sup- 
plemented by something from the teacher’s apparently bound- 
less store. We were taken, in imagination, to Abbotsford, the 
home of the author, and allowed to linger in the dining room, 
and listen to the murmur of the Tweed as Scott himself once 
did. We were shown pictures of the man, of his dogs, of 
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his homes. We were shown, and even allowed to hold in our 
hands, a piece of heather, the “bonny, bonny heather.” Some 
of the stories of the old Border days, which had so fascinated 
the boy Scott, were told in such an inimitable way that they 
fascinated us too. Next came a reading by the teacher of a 
few of the old ballads, that we might almost unconsciously 
get some idea of a story told in verse. Then we were told of 
the real treat in store for us—and it was a treat, for when 
the introduction had been briefly explained, and we had been 
given a hint of the beginning of the story, we entered into 
The Lady of the Lake with all the eagerness of which we were 
capable. Step by step we followed the stag until he disap- 
peared into the dark glen of the Trossachs. Then we were all 
impatience to find out what would become of the lone hunts- 
man, and who was the “lady of the lake,” and so on from 
point to point. Those lesson periods will always stand out in 
my memory, and I look back upon that study as one of the 
most delightful periods of my school life. 

When in the course of my teaching career I found that I 
was to introduce some of my pupils to The Lady of the Lake, 
I felt that I was bringing to them one of my best friends, one 
whom I was sure they would be glad to meet. It was with real 
pleasure that I began teaching the story, and I planned to 
live over again, with position slightly changed, those old days 
in Miss C ’s classroom. I knew I could never make the 
course as interesting to my pupils as she made it to me; but, 
following her plan, I determined to do the best I eould. And 
so we went into the study. The pupils and I read about 
Seott; we talked about him; we wrote about him; we almost 
dreamed about him. I Pip lenented the pupils’ Larormmation 
as best I might with bits thrown in here and there that I had 
gained from a visit to the Scott country. As we studied ‘the 
story in the spring, we were able to find some real Scotch 
broom. Many of the pupils had seen it growing by the road- 
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side, but none of them knew what it was. It added to the 
vividness of the scene which tells how James Fitz-James 
climbed the precipice with the aid of the tough roots of the 
broom to have some of that very broom on the desk. The 
whole story as we studied it became real to them, and, to my 
delight, they entered into the spirit of it as I had hoped they 
would. At first the pupils, particularly the boys, had a little 
difficulty in understanding the story, but as soon as they “got 
the hang of it” they were eager to go on. The boys were, 
perhaps, even more interested than the girls, and they all 
agreed that it was a splendid story. 


[The reader has noticed that all the evidence thus far is strongly 
in favor of acquainting pupils with the personality of an author— 
even with the petty details of his appearance and way of life. This 
opinion is borne out strongly by every essay that touches on the 
matter. Since the standard advice is that “biographical facts are of 
no importance in the study of literature,” I inquired particularly 
whether there were any members of the class who had found that 
personal items about authors were not worth while. There was no 
such member. All testimony was unanimous—and it was vehement 
—that the personality of the author is a vital concern in presenting 
a classic. This conviction comes out strongly in Section 18 on the 
history of literature, where it is the animating force of a subject 
that would otherwise have had no champion. | 


From Essay 21 


One boy said to me after reading a series of stories about 
King Arthur, “Gee, I wish I had lived in those days!’ When 
I asked why, he said, “Look how wonderful a fellow could 
be without being called a sissy.” 

We made the comparison between a young man’s oppor- 
tunities in the time of King Arthur and a young man’s 
opportunities today. After much discussion the boys decided 
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there was a chance for chivalry. It is true a boy cannot lay 
down his velvet cloak over the mud in these days of paved 
streets, but he can start her Ford. 


From Essay 22 


As Shakespeare was in the course of study for freshmen in 
this tiny Arizona town, I made the plunge. I began with the 
play as near as possible to the slapstick comedy variety, A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. At first there was wooden indif- 
ference. It was difficult to sled. I told them bits of the story 
and always took care to stop at the place of proper suspense. 
The class wrote character sketches of various people in the 
play as they imagined they would appear today. We wrote 
scenes for the movies, with the emphasis always on the funny 
side. Finally several boys gave scenes before the Parent- 
Teacher Association. One of these was the rehearsal scene. 
As we produced it, the scene was slapstick to the point of 
horseplay. The audience, most of whom had never gone 
beyond the fifth grade, rocked with laughter—and they swal- 
lowed Shakespeare without a murmur. One of the girls read 
a paper explaining the story of the play. She also said that 
we were emulating the Shakespearian players by not having 
any scenery. Thus they glimpsed a little of the Elizabethan 
theater. It wasn’t much, but it was a step in the right direc- 
tion and gave me a little of my former enthusiasm. When 
we finished this play, every member of the class wanted to 
study more Shakespeare. I heard one of the professors here 
say that Jane Cowl jazzed Shakespeare. If that be true, 
our study of him was a perfect syneopation; but they loved 
Shakespeare. We are dealing with an age which jazzes every- 
thing, a generation which is educated by the movies. Should 
~ our methods of teaching not meet this situation? I am not 
advocating it—I merely wonder. 


< 
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From Essay 23 


As an introduction to The Merchant of Venice our first 
concern was to have a clear idea of this city of Venice. Nearly 
every one of the twenty’ girls had something to tell. Every- 
one knew it was a city of waterways, and that boats were used 
instead of street cars. We dwelt for a moment on how much 
more interesting and romantic it would be to beckon to one’s 
gondolier than to hail a taxi-driver. Then we tried to gain 
an impression of the old buildings. Some offered to bring 
postal cards of St. Mark’s Cathedral with its multitudes of 
pigeons. Others had pictures at home of the Campanile and 
knew something about it. Some knew about the Bridge of 
Sighs, and why it was so ealled. 

We next talked of the history of the city. Why was it a 
city of canals? Why was it built on islands in the beginning ? 
I told briefly the story of how, in the fifth century, the bar- 
barian hordes crossed the Alps and pushed onward to Rome, 
and of how the inhabitants of northern Italy had fled to these 
islands for safety. ... . 

At the end of the period the class seemed to feel that Venice 
was quite an interesting old city. They seemed to have a 
desire to read about the fortunes of our merchant. 


From Essay 24 


When we first’ took up Hamlet, with no preliminaries at 
all, I made the announcement to the class that we were going 
to read the play only for the story and would not study it 
deeply at all. The majority seemed to have rather an aver- 
sion to Shakespeare and at that announcement were evidently 
pleased. The first assignment was simply to read a certain 
amount of the play and be ready to tell the story. Also, 
“IT wonder what your first impression of Hamlet will be.” “TI 
wonder if you will like him.” “What will he look like 2” * Do 
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you suppose he has black hair?” “Girls, do you suppose he is 
good looking?” Those suggestions were just dropped without 
expecting definite answers. 

Now this class was not a group of conscientious angels; 
they were typical high-school students who as a rule did no 
more than they had to. So I went before my class the next 
day feeling a bit wary, but at once sensed a rather suppressed 
interest and enthusiasm. We started as I had announced with 
the story; and even in the first recitation, where only the 
story was asked for, I realized that the boy reciting was tell- 
ing what he thought about Hamlet. As soon as he had fin- 
ished, up went a throng of hands. I called upon someone 
else. He did not agree with the first speaker’s idea of Hamlet. 
Someone else had still a different impression of him; and 
as different ones were permitted to present Hamlet as he 
appeared to them, I saw that they were studying every detail 
to prove their opinion. Hamlet was a real, live young man 
who might be admired by a young girl of today, or who might 
be envied by one of those boys. 

As we went on with the story and found Hamlet failing to 
act and carry out the admonition of the ghost, I just casually 
dropped the suggestion that, “Hamlet must at least have had 
one big weakness; he was just a thinker and not a doer of 
things.” And then the way in which his admirers rose up 
to defend him was amusing. They pointed out that the stand- 
ards of the time in which he lived were so different from the 
standards of today that we could not hold certain acts against 
him. And so unconsciously they were finding out about 
those Elizabethan times which would have held no interest 
had I asked them in an assignment to look them up. Neither 
did I need to ask them to get all the details of the story. 
They found things that I had not known were there, and 
gave interpretations of some passages that were a real revela- 
tion’ to me..”. 
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I had my lesson. Never again will I attempt to teach 
Shakespeare as I was taught; for when we had finished our 
story we had delved deeper into it than I had ever hoped 
to delve by old-time methods. “Making them love it” is some- 
times a bogy, but if we can make the characters live for them 
they will love it. 


From Essay 25 


By mere chance one year I found the possibility of creat- 
ing interest in a classic through debate. We had been studying 
Hamlet for a number of days and were ready to discuss char- 
acters. Someone mentioned Hamlet’s insanity. Immediately 
one of the boys challenged the statement by the question, 
“But was he insane?” That led to a lively discussion. At the 
end of the hour we were not ready to leave the question. 
Therefore we decided to have a debate. Four boys volun- 
teered to do the debating. They were football stars rather 
than students of literature, but the idea of a challenge had 
appealed to them, and they were ready for work. The time 
was set as one week from that day. The question was stated, 
“Resolved: That Hamlet was insane.” 

As the time approached, discussion waxed hot in the halls, 
and in the classroom. The debate was a surprising success. 
Those boys had gone carefully over the play, speech by speech, 
many times, to find every clue, every allusion to his sanity. 
The boys afterwards told me that the play had meant almost 
nothing to them until they began looking for proof. Then 
they had to be sure of things. This debate motivated their 
interest, and now they will never forget Hamlet and _ his 
crassa. 

To some freshmen boys who are practical and realistie, 
without much imagination, the Iliad seems a rather vague, 
unnecessary piece of work. All they can see in it is some big 
names and “a lot of unreal stuff.” . 
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Dramatization is a device that has helped me with the Iliad. 
That quarrel between Achilles and Agamemnon is very 
human. Boys just love to fling those angry words at one 
another, if they understand that the chieftains were mad. 

. . The place where Athene comes quietly in, in her stately 
way, plucks Achilles by the sleeve and gives her advice to 
him is a beautiful scene if the girl who takes the part is the 
tall, queenly type, dressed in a long, flowing, lght-colored 
robe, with her hair loose about her shoulders and silver bands 
around her head. Her soothing influence on Achilles is easily 
seen by the class, as she steps silently in on this quarrel. 
Costumes help considerably in picturing any scene from a 
classic. We never make them elaborate. In this Iliad scene 
they only arrange for the spectacular and necessary parts 
of the costumes. For instance, it adds considerably to the 
effectiveness of the scene if pasteboard armor can be made, 
if Agamemnon can wear a crown contrived out of something, 
and if Calchas can be made up with gray hair and a beard. 
Aside from that, the cast understands that they have to make 
the scene real to the class by their reading and acting. 


From Essay 26 


High-school pupils, as you know, especially sophomores, 
are the most unsympathetic, relentless little wretches in the 
world. To picture to them a race in its infancy, with few 
traditions, simple, unsophisticated, naive, and with small 
accumulation of knowledge, is one of the most difficult of 
jobs. One of our teachers who had no faith in the Iliad 
complained that after having read what in her opinion was 
one of the most beautiful and rhythmic passages she was 
greeted with shouts of laughter, and someone wanted to ON 
“what the big baby, Achilles, was crying about, anyway.” 
This experience would indeed cast a gloom over the best of 
teachers. . 
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Great tracts of Homer are dull; action progresses slowly, 
and we tire of hearing in how many different ways an ancient 
warrior could be killed. But the Greek spirit is at its purest 
in Homer, and in the Iliad we see a race of men emerging 
from a primitive state with a conventional code of morality, 
possessed of rather undefined principles of justice, merey, 
chivalry, loyalty, and truth. There is hardly a passage which 
does not breathe beauty, freedom, directness, and humanity. 
.... The same qualities which made the Iliad great and 
gave it permanence make it imperative in our English ecur- 
riculum. . , 

In reading the Iliad we are conscious of looking at a pic- 
ture which is a faithful portrait of life in the exact color. It 
possesses many flights of imagination, but is always anchored 
to the firm earth. . 

Love of beauty, esthetic and physical, was characteristic 
of the Greeks. They were beauty-lovers. They spent their 
days in games and festivals, in adorning temples with beauti- 
ful statuary, in admiring beauty around them. This sensitive- 
ness to beauty or the unconscious joy in living is dormant in 
the child of today. He feels beauty only when it is pointed 
out to him. Hence another unbounded field of opportunity 
is open to the clever teacher. 


From Essay 27 


Last year it was my privilege—or my trial, as you may see 
fit to call it—to teach a class of boys, all of whom had failed 
in freshmen English at least once, and several as many as 
three times. When I saw the Odyssey in the list of classics 
to be taught, I must admit that I had some misgivings; but 
I was told to go ahead and do my best with it. TI frankly 
admit that I made a dismal failure of the whole affair. The 
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boys didn’t enjoy the book, and I did most of the work. I 
consoled myself with the fact that the blame could not entirely 
rest upon my shoulders, considering the nature of my class; 
yet I was far from satisfied with results. 

This year, when I again had the Odyssey to teach, I deter- 
mined to try to find the reasons for my failure, and to devise 
new methods of procedure. 

My first step in presenting the Odyssey was to give the 
class some sort of background. I told the students a little 
about the Homeric poems, their names, origin, and character, 
something of the hero, Ulysses, and the subject-matter of the 
companion selection, the Iliad. This background material 
also included a few general ideas about the Greeks’ concep- 
tion of the world, and the geography of the poem. 

We were then ready for the narrative itself, and I pro- 
ceeded very slowly at first. With each day’s assignment 
I prepared a careful list of questions based upon the text, 
and the class welcomed these questions eagerly. They lke 
to feel they have something definite to work upon, and ques- 
tions do furnish such a basis for a piece of literature. I asked 
them such questions as the following: Relate the fate of 
Ulysses’s companions. Give the substance of the speeches of 
both Jove and Minerva. Identify Aegisthus, Hermes, Calypso, 
Atlas, Trojan War, ete. 

Each student kept a small assignment notebook, and I 
checked up very carefully upon the preparation of the 
assigned questions. Often we discussed the questions in great 
detail in class, and then again I checked up on their prepara- 
tion by means of the proverbial “ten-minute test wae nese 
tests kept them at least prepared, and of course preparation 
is the beginning of interest. 

In addition to the regular class work, we kept notebooks, 
and these were the source of much interest and rivalry among 
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the boys and girls. In the notebooks we kept an outline of 
the Odyssey by Books, reports on special topics connected 
with the classic, clippings, sketches, and, in fact, any mate- 
rial on the subject of interest to the pupil. 

Among the many difficulties which the student must encoun- 
ter and overcome in his study of the Odyssey none appears 
more formidable than the great number of difficult proper 
names. As the student must become familiar with many of 
these names in preparation for his future English work, I 
was -very anxious to have him learn the more common ones. 
This seemed such a task to them that I devised a simple 
game to hold their interest. Freshmen are still only young- 
sters, and this little device probably could not be used beyond 
that year. I let one member of the class represent a char- 
acter in the book. He stands and tells the class something 
about himself; it may be part of an experience in which he 
had an active part, or it may be something of his parentage, 
home, ete. The members of the class are all eager to guess 
whom he represents, and the one who guesses correctly then 
goes, on with the game. 

With such a program, the er were really obliged to 
put forth some effort; they had something really definite to 
do, and they did it. Many of them told me they liked the 
book better than any other read during the year. 


From Essay 28 


The same kind of psychology which was used by the man 
who invented the circus parade applies to the manner of 
approaching the study of a classic. What does “cireus” mean 
to the uninitiated? But as a prelude, launch a full-fledged 
parade of bands, clowns, huge elephants and gilded animal 
cages, and wholesale interest is aroused. Everybody, except 
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the hard-boiled highbrow of superfluous dignity, becomes a 
child again and thrills to the beat of the major-domo’s baton 
and to the strains of the ealliope. 

The most successful teacher of the classics is the one who 
can put on the best parade. A pupil must want to read the 
' book, drama, oration, or whatever it may be. How to arouse 
that desire is the teacher’s problem, and it becomes a new 
problem with each classic. 

I approach the study of Julius Caesar through the histori- 
cal background of the life of Caesar. I teach this classic in 
the ninth grade in correlation with the history. After learn- 
ing all we can about Caesar from the history lessons, we study 
Plutarch’s lives and have class discussions regarding Caesar 
and Brutus. Having exhausted these means of information, 
I tell the story of the play. No doubt the study of this drama 
is the introduction of the class to play-reading, and unless 
they know the thread of the story, they may not follow the 
theme, and so lose interest. The historical background and 
the knowledge of the story well known, the foundation is laid 
for the study of the play proper. 

I assign for the next day’s lesson a reading of the play to 
a particular point. It may or may not end a scene. I do 
not assign from page one to page fourteen, or from scene 
one to scene two, but I give the pupils something to be on the 
lookout for. If there is time, I begin the reading of the play 
_ with the class, drawing attention to the use of puns and 
explaining difficult passages. With each assignment I give 
questions covering the lesson. The questions are such as to 
keep uppermost in their minds that this is a play, not a novel 
written to be read, but a play whose keynote is action. I ask, 
for instance, “How would you set the stage for scene i?” 
“What persons come on the stage first and from what en- 
trance?” “Do you hear them before you see them?” “Who 
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speaks first and to whom?” “What kind of voices have 
they?” “Be prepared to read the part you would like to 
ack. 

When the class assembles the next day (I study a classic 
continuously until finished), we discuss the assigned points 
and others which arise, and then put on the first scene, books 
im hand. Those not “on the stage” are the critics, and must 
be prepared to read the part they criticize adversely. A few 
days of “tryouts” for parts put the class in such familiar and 
enjoyable acquaintanceship with the bard of Stratford that 
I often overhear them calling him by his first name, and 
then I know they are going hand-in-hand with him into new 
and delightful playgrounds. 

As we proceed in the study, memorization of scenes and 
of speeches is assigned. We do not study the technique of 
drama in the ninth grade. We enjoy it. We discuss it as 
it is, and as it might be screened. One exercise in the final 
stages of the study is to write a scenario of it, giving special 
attention to the necessary captions. Another is to “puteon 
a debate between “Brutus Smith” and “Cassius Brown.” The 
pupils argue on a near-at-home subject in the manner of 
Shakespeare’s characters. Pupils, whose reading experience 
is bounded by the Harold Bell Wright or Tarzan books, have 
come bright-eyed to the study of Shakespeare because they 
have found by living his characters in the classroom that 
they were real people who loved and quarreled and had ambi- 
tions just as much as boys and girls and men and women do 
today. 

This first approach to the study of Shakespeare means a 
great deal to a student’s later attitude toward written drama. 
Giving the golden key, the true “open sesame” to literary 
treasure-houses, is a real responsibility that a teacher of 
English cannot afford to disburden herself of too lightly. 

The approach to the teaching of the novel is quite different 
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from the approach to the drama. Most of the pupils are 
familiar with fiction in novel form. Preceding the study of 
a book, I have an informal talk with them as to what books 
they have read, who wrote them, why they like or dislike 
them, why they are not included in the lists drawn up for 
study, what books they would include if they were making 
up the lst and why, what ones they would take with them 
if they were to be exiled for life and could take only twenty 
books (the answer to this is quite illuminating), and any 
other questions which may arise. In this way the teacher 
gets acquainted with the reading or non-reading habits of 
the class, and she also has a chance to tell about interesting 
books and pique the curiosity of the book-lovers. 

The class is 100 per cent attention during this socialized 
recitation, and having secured the desired information, I ask 
them if they have read Silas Marner, or whatever book I 
intend to give them for class study. Ten chances to one they 
never heard of the book, and so I begin the story. By the 
end of the period interest and curiosity are aroused, and the 
pupils are eager to know more; so I promise to have the books 
for them the following day if they wil: give me a good account 
of the author and tell what other books he or she has written. 
Thus the story is launched. We do not read much of it in 
class. As in the drama-study, I assign suggestive questions 
to cover several chapters. Sometimes I have the pupils write 
a list of questions which they consider a good test as to 
whether a pupil has read the required assignment. Dra- 
matization of parts which are so adaptable is another splen- 
did and interesting way of dealing with novel-study. At the 
end of the study of Silas Marner I had the class write news- 
paper accounts of the finding of Eppie, the disappearance of 
Dunstan Cass, and other equally suitable subjects. 

A teacher has shared with me the following very excellent 
idea which I gladly pass along. When her class finished the 
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study of Silas Marner, they procured paper, newspaper size, 
and each one got out a Raveloe edition. Each pupil named 
and illustrated her paper herself. The first page was devoted 
to the news happenings of Raveloe, the second to society 
notes, the third to ads, and the fourth to editorials. Every- 
thing in the paper was about the story, and required con- 
siderable ingenuity on the part of the pupils to invent the 
ads and illustrations. The paper could either be written or 
hand-printed. The one I saw was very cleverly done, and a 
splendid climax to the study of the novel. 

Perhaps there is no classic required in the high-school 
course as difficult to teach as the Conciliation. I time the 
study of it to begin when I have completed Argumentation 
and Debate, and when the class is beginning the study of 
the American Revolution. These prepare the class both for 
the type of literature they are to undertake and for an under- 
standing of it. 

The oration in a book is what cold storage eges are to 
fresh, sure-enough eggs; the vital principle is lacking. This 
I explain to the class, and so we prepare to go to Parliament 
to hear Burke himself deliver his famous speech. If possi- 
ble, pictures of the Houses of Parliament are obtained and 
passed around; parliamentary procedure is reviewed; dis- 
cussions are given as to those who may occupy the galleries; 
how the ladies are dressed, ete. When this background “gets 
under the skin,” as it were, we go to Parliament. Half of the 
class are Englishmen, divided in opinion; half are Americans, 
also divided. Each day a new “Burke” js appointed to read 
in order that the reading may be prepared. Only the best 
readers have the honor of impersonating Burke. When the 
amount assigned for the day has been read, the class gives 
discussions, pro and con, conducted according to parliament- 
ary procedure. We read most of the oration in class; each 
one is responsible for the meaning of words, passages, and 
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allusions. The informal debates on the floor give a very vital 
atmosphere to the study of the speech, and the average fourth- 
year student finishes the Conciliation convinced that Burke 
was a real, red-blooded Irishman who actually hved and made 
a speech for America. This, of course, ties up the history 
with the English lesson in quite an ideal manner. 

In these “approaches” to the classics, I believe I have 
walked all around them and through them, but I have touched 
only the high spots in the study of them. I have presented 
only sections of my “parade,” but I feel safe to say that my 
classes, as a rule, enjoy the “circus.” 


SECTION 3 
“LOVING LITERATURE” 


From Essay 29 


When I first began teaching, it was my fortune—or mis- 
fortune, as it often seemed in moments of discouragement 
—to have as my predecessor for two years a woman who was 
high in the esteem of pupils, parents, and school officials. 
Her greatest success, as I gathered from the principal, who 
often held her before me as a model, was in her handling of 
the literature classes. . . . . . I learned that she had “made 
them love” the classics, and so I tried to do likewise. I know 
now that that teacher’s personality was an important factor. 
She is a person who can make one feel in any ordinary con- 
versation that she is interested in nothing else in the world 
so much as in him and his interests. This’ attitude, when 
carried over into her classroom teaching went a long way 
toward arousing and keeping up the interest of her pupils 
in anything she taught. 

But we are not all gifted with such a personality. I tried 
to follow her example and advice, and kept always before 
me the idea of making the children love the literature. But 
the results were not what I wished. The children—as attrac- 
tive a group of youngsters as I have ever taught—were 
quite outspoken in their likes and dislikes, and frankly told 
me when they did not like this or that book. More than that, 
they seemed to put the responsibility for their dislike of any 
book on the teacher. Their attitude, though not exactly 
expressed, seemed to be: “We are willing to like these books 
if you can make us, but we wish to be made to like them 
through more effort on your part.” ....., 
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Since that first year I have thought less about trying to 
get the children to love literature, and believe that I have 
succeeded better for that very reason. This might seem 
odd, but I really believe we can hinder our purposes some- 
times by keeping them too constantly in mind. I do not 
mean that during my first year’s teaching I used the words 
“like” and “love” in exhortations to the pupils; but I was 
too nervously conscious of trying to get them to love the 
books. My belief now, after several additional years’ expe- 
rience in various schools, is that if we go about our work 
calmly, studying with the children books that we know are 
worth while for the many different kinds of value they have 
for them, we need not worry about trying to make them love 
literature. It is only after teaching Burke’s Conciliation 
several times that I have at last come to the point where I 
enjoy reading it. How then should I be expected to awaken 
a love for it in a child at his first reading of it? The same is 
true of several other classics required to be studied inten- 
sively. It seems to me that a child who would “love” the 
Essay on Burns, the Life of Johnson, Bacon’s Essays, and 
others would be abnormal. It requires a mature mind and 
repeated readings of these really to enjoy them. . : 

One scheme that I have found helpful, which takes no 
additional time, is to use care and judgment in the order in 
which the books are studied. For instance, in the third-year 
class, after Milton’s minor poems I often take up The Sir 
Roger de Coverley Papers. If these were studied at the 
beginning of the session, the children would consider them 
quite a bore; but coming after the difficulties of Milton’s 
poems they are a relief and seem comparatively easy, so that 
I often find that my classes really enjoy them. The same I 
have found to be true in'the case of The Vicar of Wakefield, 
if brought in after the Life of Johnson. 
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I have also found to be true what many others have dis- 
covered—that the children are apt to like best the books 
that I myself like. There are few of the classics used that 
appeal to me like The Lady of the Lake and Idylls of the 
King, and I have seldom failed to find that my pupils, even 
those who had read practically no poetry or scoffed at it, 
would enjoy them too. Therefore I heartily agree with those 
who say, “Where possible, choose the books you like yourself 
to be the ones you teach.” I do not think a pretended enthu- 
siasm is of any benefit—children are too quick to recognize 
cme bitths.: 

When we come down to the bottom of the question of 
teaching children to love good literature, I think that the 
same principles apply in this subject as in any other. The 
children will, in the main, like any subject or any book bet- 
ter if the teacher likes it, because she can be more genuinely 
enthusiastic about it. But it is not a natural consequence that 
they will like every book she likes, for the factor of individual 
taste enters in, as it should. Moreover, the pupil’s likes and 
dislikes when he leaves high school do not necessarily deter- 
mine his future likes and dislikes, for greater maturity will 
give him deeper understanding and consequently deeper 
appreciation. We English teachers are doing a great deal 
if we can take an average class of the type sent up to us 
and have it leave our hands with the. ability to get the thought 
from the easier classics used in high school. 


From Essay 30 


The unnecessary and superficial requirement of “making 
them love it” has put the teaching of English to an unfair 
disadvantage when compared with the teaching of other 
subjects. Who would dare to try to make everyone love 
first-year Latin or Geometry, for example? 
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I believe this unfairness of attitude is fostered, to some 
degree at least, by the English teacher herself. She feels 
that she must take the attitude that she is an artist herself, 
teaching a fine art and producing great authors, or at least 
people who ean appreciate skill in another. Some teachers 
even have their pupils try to imitate, in style, the author 
whose works they may be reading. I do not know that this 
ideal is wrong or that it is wrong for pupils to try to imi- 
tate an author; but I do believe that this sort of thinking 
discourages more teachers, especially young ones, than it ever 
helps. It puts teacher and pupil both in a hypocritical atti- 
tude—the teacher making herself believe she knows what she 
. is trying to do, and the pupil trying to make the teacher 
believe he knows what he is trying to do. 

The teacher takes some of the greatest poetry in the world, 
a passage which is even difficult for college students, and tries 
to show, for instance, how the sound fits the sense. She 
teaches it as her college professor did, even using the pas- 
sages which she marked in the days when her professor was 
lecturing. The pupils sit and smile and nod, seeming to 
understand and greatly appreciate the author’s ability. When 
she has exhausted all the passages in the poem which she had 
marked and about which she is sure, she directs her pupils 
to find passages showing equal artistic skill. The pupils do 
not even understand the sense of the poem; how could they 
find passages where the sound fits the sense? This may seem 
a foolish and far-fetched illustration, but I have seen it. 

The practice of such artificial methods and the use of such 
artificial standards is what causes much of our failure. We 
would never expect boys and girls to be unnatural on the 
playground or in their homes; why should we expect them 
to be adults when they come into our English classes? I 
believe English teachers have the best chance to follow the 
dictates of common sense of any class of teachers. 
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This same belief that we are “to make them love it” causes 
many teachers, and pupils as well, to believe that the English 
class must necessarily be a place of entertainment. Part of 
each period is devoted to the reading of a story, purely for 
recreation, supposedly for appreciation. Some pupils believe 
that if they do not enjoy some story or book at the very out- 
set, the thing to do is to throw up their hands and retreat. 
I know two English teachers who spend practically all their 
time during each class period talking, reading, and explain- 
ing literature. They are too artistic and temperamental to do 
the drudgery. It is good practice for them, yet the pupils 
learn little. . 

It is probably unwise for a teacher to moralize over a novel, - 
but my pupils like George Eliot’s preaching and do their own 
moralizing. . : 

I believe the bogy of “making them love it” can be seared 
away by no one but ourselves. We can only do this when 
we recognize that we do not have to pretend. We are ordi- 
nary human beings teaching ordinary boys and girls for 
whom the work needs to be simple. A better motto for Eng- 
lish teachers than “making them love it” is “make your work 
simple, clear, direct, and practical.” 


From Essay 31 


I think it is a mistaken conception that students should 
like English any more than any other subject. I know of 
teachers—and in fact I tried to do the same thing myself in: 
my first years of teaching—who try to entertain the class 
with stories and other devices in order to enlist a liking for 
the subject. English should not be a subject in which enter- 
tainment is the primary object. It is one of the most diffi- 
cult subjects in the high-school curriculum and requires hard 
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work both from the teacher and class to attain satisfactory 
results. That being the case, the class must be as willing 
to study an English lesson as to work algebra problems. 

I don’t want to be misunderstood in regard to the fore- 
going statements. It is true that if the student likes English 
he will progress faster than if he dislikes it. That rule holds 
eood in every subject. Neither do I mean that entertainment 
should be omitted. It is of great value in the course. What 
I intend to convey is that the teacher should not be con- 
cerned about his students “loving” English more than they 
do other subjects. : 

Sometimes a boy asks, “What is the use of studying this?” 
Usually “this” refers to grammar, or to some piece of litera- 
ture he dislikes, or to theme-writing. Then I allow him and 
the rest of the class to give their opinions on the matter. 
Whether the conclusion is entirely satisfactory to the ques- 
tioner or not, he usually feels less antagonism toward the 
subject. 

Ending the lesson with a few minutes of interesting read- 
ing leaves the class in a happy frame of mind. This is 
especially desirable after a hard lesson in grammatical rules 
and sentence structure. 

I think most of my students Have liked English, but I never 
made especial effort to “make them love it.” The thing which 
I consider of greater value is that they regard it as an impor- 
tant subject. 


From Essay 32 


Successful teachers know, and have taught me, that the 
first step toward results in a class is to gain the undivided 
attention of every member. To do this, a teacher must be 
both a psychologist and an actress—not a Mary Garden nor 
a James, but an enthusiastic, positive, pleasant, businesslike 
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individual who seems to have a purpose. I have never found 
any recipe for gaining this necessary attention. I can rarely 
use the same tactics with one class that I use with another. 
With some classes the mere tapping on the desk works. A 
mental jolt or slap in the face is often effective. Sometimes 
a little lecture or talk about what you hope to accomplish 
‘with them—your aims, hopes, fears—will turn the trick. The 
method used depends upon the teacher and the class; but 
I find that I ean teach absolutely nothing without the undi- 
vided attention of everyone sitting before me. 

Having gained the attention, why worry about ‘making 
them like it”? Does the hostess at dinner bother about mak- 
ing her guests like the food she serves? It would be a pretty 
funny and often disastrous dinner if she did. She simply 
serves what she has thoughtfully prepared, and the guests 
partake whether they like it or not; for that is the way they 
have been trained. So the English teacher should dish up 
the mental food she has prepared. . 

I believe, from experience, that an English teacher is 
responsible for the amount of knowledge her students get 
from the course; and I always feel that the failures I report 
are more my failures than those of the students, provided 
they are normal. But isn’t it going just a step too far to 
expect us to “make them love it”? 





From Essay 33 


I sat on the steps of the Campanile and recalled my teachers 
in the grades. As they passed in review, I examined them eare- 
fully, and I found that every one was either a normal school 
or a college graduate. I should say that they compare favor- 
ably with our best grade teachers of today. They were far 
above the average teacher in personality and ability to in- 
struct, yet I studied English for eight years under these 
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well-trained teachers and never learned how to write well 
the simplest composition. I was ranked by the teachers as 
one of the bright pupils. I recall, too, that I really loved 
all my studies except English. . . . The teachers of Eng- 
lish killed my love for the study of literature by picking 
it and us to pieces. . . . I was never led to interpret the 
selections in terms of my own experience. I was obliged to 
interpret them in terms of the teachers’ experience. I like 
to read, and do appreciate good literature. I am able to get 
from any selection the thought which the writer intended to 
convey. I acquired this ability in spite of the teachers, not 
because of them. . : 

It was in the normal school that my love for the study of 
English was doomed. The teacher permitted no individuality 
or initiative. One must say just what she wanted him to say. 
If he didn’t, he was made to feel that he didn’t have any 
brains. She was dogmatic in that she had to have all state- 
ments just as she would express them. . 

Teachers like her are not infrequent. Teachers in all the 
states where I have been apply for positions in English when 
not qualified to teach subjects like mathematics and science. 
Too many people have the idea that anybody can teach Eng- 
lish. . 

You may think I am putting the blame on my teachers, but 
this is not true. The blame is deeper seated. My teachers 
taught me as they were taught. 


From Essay 34 


Oh! What a task! How can I make them love it? That 
is the eternal cry. Somehow I believe it is the foremost and 
greatest question in every true teacher’s mind. . 

It is futile to tell how many times I sought inspiration 
from experienced teachers without success. Their replies 
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were in almost every case so meager, rough-edged, and un- 
shaven. “Drill” and “make them” were the substance of 
their advice. After that my thoughts were grooved and 
painful. . 

{ remember vividly the courses I’ve been made to take. Ive 
been forced to listen to old, cut-and-dried “profs” until I 
thought Hades or any other similar place could not be worse. 
Often I’ve thought profs were either nutty or blind and 
groping in the dark. The saddest part of it was that I was 
not alone in the belief. . 

I studied several courses under a real professor, a man who 
was stirred. In him the spark was still alive. I know he loved 
it, lived it. . . . . His method was similar, in a way, to the 
other courses I had taken, but oh—so sharp-edged. At the 
beginning of the lecture he gave us information concerning 
the author; he “razzed” him and pulled him pitifully apart. 
He portrayed an author as having good, bad, and indifferent 
points. Oh, he made that man real, simple, and humble such 
as you and I. At times I could contrast him with some dear 
old-timer in my home town. That author lived in my heart, 
and what he wrote still lives there. . 

After, it had often seemed, an endless search I was directed, 
I must say thankfully, to a prof who read to us. He was not 
what some students call a snap, far from it. We worked, we 
read, we handed in stacks of papers. Yes—he read ungrude- 
ingly—never spoiling it by viciously snatching his watch. 
Sometimes during those readings there would be a quirk—at 
times one of joy—at others— erief. Oh! But it was human. 

After that course I was different. My ugly, sullen attitude 
became brimming, causing me to read more. I even wrote a 
bit of poetry. To me a poem had become a vivid reality; 
before, it had been merely a picture with tinsel and slight 
tinges here, there. . . . Somehow poetry began to talk, and 
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I could almost feel and see “the small star climb a breath- 
less height—the small waves sing,” “the stars slip over the 
top of the moon,” “the spirit brim.” It made me want to 
express those feelings in a different way. <A stranger had 
come to visit my dry land, and brought rain and gave the 
strangled flowers a breath. 


SECTION 4: 
OUTSIDE READING 


[In the preliminary requests from the members of 355A—‘What 
I most desire in this course’—no subject was so frequently men- 
tioned or spoken of with so mueh puzzlement as Outside Reading. 
I have therefore made this the longest Section in the book. | 


From Essay 35 


If you have all read Kenneth Grahame’s The Golden Age, 
you will understand just what I mean when I say that an 
English class, and especially a class in literature, has no room 
for an “Olympian.” 

With this vague idea in mind I set to work, and for two or 
three days the first week of school I had carried from the 
school library to my classroom, an armful or two at a time, 
a number of books which to my best knowledge would be 
interesting and well worth reading for my tenth-year people. 
There I took meticulous pains that a majority of the class 
should see me place them on a table in the rear of the room, 
but I maintained a strict silence on the subject of books and 
reading. On the third day, as the class came into the room, 
I stood by the table paying no apparent attention to the 
eroup, but selecting at random passages from books which 
evidently were very humorous, for I chuckled audibly for 
the benefit of my curious onlookers. 

If our austere Principal had seen me, his instantaneous 
decision would have been ‘“‘time-killing,” and there would 
have been another red mark opposite my name in his little 
pocket notebook. But that was the least of my intentions, 
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and anyway the man didn’t see me. I was merely creating 
atmosphere or administering a little literary anesthesia. 
Never a word, though, did I mention about books, but I 
couldn’t help noticing at the end of the hour that several of 
the class passed the table with lingering glances at the books. 
When the class was duly assembled next day, I snatched a 
few minutes to read a short passage of interest from each of 
a number of the books, and we all laughed over them. Remem- 
bering that there was a wager up that at least ten in this 
class would not read the prescribed number of books for out- 
side reading, nor understand half of the ones they did read, 
I simply asked, “Don’t you just hate to read dry old books ?” 
and let the subject of reading drop when I found that there 
was unanimous agreement. 

After class a number of the people stopped at my desk to 
inquire whether I was reserving “those books on the back 
table,” or whether they would be allowed to read some of 
them. That, of course, was just what I wanted, and the first 
step was taken. 

Within a day or so one of the boys who had taken one of 
the books to read asked in class if they didn’t “hafto” give 
book reports on outside reading, and he said if they did he’d 
like to report on the one he was reading because it was “cork- 
ing good.” I tried to look as calm as a practiced prestidigita- 
tor doing a trick with hard-boiled eggs as I said I hadn't . 
thought so very much about outside reading as yet. Then 
I assumed a pensive look for a moment. 

“Tf any of you are reading books you really want to report 
on, I'll set aside one class period next week for book reports, 
but for goodness’ sake don’t one of you dare to come and 
bore me to death with something cut and dried!” 

For just a second most of the class was pop-eyed; then this 
look of amazement changed to one of questioning: “Is this 
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new teacher of ours a cross between a Bantam hen and a 
erate of lemons?” But in time an intelligent gleam came to 
the faces of even the two dullest. 

I didn’t know just what would happen, but the appointed 
day came, and I was not bored. Never were there such book 
reports! We had a royal entertainment which might at times 
have seemed hke pandemonium to an eavesdropper. One of 
the boys had memorized one of William Ellery Leonard’s 
Aesop and Hyssop poems, and he was obliged to respond to 
an encore by reading another; two boys acted out one of the 
Letters from a Self-made Merchant to His Son; two of the 
girls gave a part from Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. This 
last calls for comment, for the girl who first read the book 
chose the dullest girl in the class to take a part which she 
fitted to a T. But the poor unfortunate took no offense. 
Instead she became so interested in her part that she, too, 
read the book. Another boy reported on Ivanhoe by telling 
an interesting incident and closing his report by giving a 
number of books which were brought to his mind from the 
reading, thus showing his associative thinking. And a real 
story-teller was discovered in the wiggle-and-skip girl who 
related the story of the burglar from The Golden Age. 

Needless to say, the class as a whole had found an interest 
in reading and were anxious to have more similar book- 
_ report days. However, we could not afford to spend too 
much time this way; so it was only an occasional treat. 
Instead, we followed a card-catalogue plan of reporting, and 
from this catalogue each pupil could get a pretty good idea 
of whether he would care for a certain book or not, and I 
could tell whether or not a person had really read his book. 
Individual assignments were given each pupil in which I 
tried to begin where the pupils were in understanding, appre- 
ciation, and enjoyment by asking questions which could be 
answered by pictures or terms of their own experience and 
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realization; by having them think whether certain acts were 
true to human experience, whether characters would really 
act and react as authors made them, whether the books were 
really sensible and significant. In this way the pupils showed 
their own reaction and estimation of the books. 

The set of reports was one that I was proud to place on 
exhibit the next spring, for it proved to my colleague that. 
there were only two in the class who were not up to standard, 
and even they had exceeded my expectations, while more than 
half of the remaining members had done more than the 
required reading. 

Besides that, Lady Luck was with me again. I had won 
the wager and did not consider myself an “Olympian” either. 


From Essay 36 


The first trick was a kind of “bargain sale,” and it worked 
even better than I expected. The proverbial lady shopper 
isn’t the only bargain-hunter. Books such as Ben Hur, St. 
Elmo, Last Days of Pompeii, Tale of Two Cities, ete., were 
advertised as bargains. That is, they were to receive as much 
credit as any two others. Perhaps the novelty of the thing 
was partly the cause, but the two-in-one books were always in 
demand. It struck me as funny that no one ever realized 
that he was really working harder on one of these books than 
he would have on two others. If he did, he said nothing. 

Besides the bargain-hunter, there is another quite different 
type of person whom we often meet—the one who always 
wants a little more than his fellow-men, and willingly goes 
any length to obtain it—whether it be money, honor, or 
grades. This chap is in high school, and I found several of 
him when my next proposition was made. I made a list of 
some so-called “dry” books, and announced that if any of 
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these were read in addition to the six required during the 
year, extra eredit would be given. The fact that this work 
was entirely voluntary was strongly emphasized, but I was 
very generous with the extra credit. As a result, these 
hitherto dusty volumes also came to light. . 

Having provided an incentive for reading books which 
otherwise would have remained untouched, I next sought to 
give other reasons for reading these books, besides the very 
artificial one of reading for mere credit. We read in class 
what Ruskin, Bacon, Emerson and others have said about 
good and bad books, books that last and ones that die. Clip- 
pings from newspapers and magazines were brought to class 
and read. Best of all, perhaps, were the class discussions 
and arguments regarding various types of books. The classes 
became aware that this subject was rather a hobby of mine, 
and sometimes during the course of a grammar lesson which 
wasn’t very enjoyable, they would try to get me side-tracked 
on to the book question. Inwardly, I welcomed these occa- 
sions, and while they thought they were “working” me, I was 
also “putting one over” on them. Keeping small notebooks, 
or scrapbooks, of quotations and articles regarding books and 
literature also helped. 

Fortunately, motion pictures which were brought to town 
were of the right kind. Such films as Robin Hood, Richard 
the Lion-hearted, The Hunchback of Notre Dame, Orphans of 
the Storm, etc., made the historical novels more real, brought 
the characters to life, and opened the way for interesting 
discussions. 

Even Oral Composition was dragged into use. I found that 
just telling an interesting portion of a certain book often 
excited curiosity regarding the book itself, and sometimes 
won a reader for it. Thus the oral theme filled two pur- 
poses—practice for the speaker, and advertisement for a good 
book. 
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From Essay 37 


I have found groups of pupils who study in a ecommunistie 
manner. The assigned book is divided into parts; each per- 
son is responsible for a minute account of his part. When 
the accounts are all linked together, each member of the 
group jis primed and cocked for the general inquiries the 
teacher will make. Then if the report on outside reading 
takes the form of outlines, what is going to prevent the pass- 
ing along of an outline which once received the grade of A? 
A boy once told me that in his written report on Lorna 
Doone every ten lines he inserted, “Vl bet Miss won't 
read this.” He waited for something to happen; nothing did; 
he drew the same conclusion I had always known was true— 
a hasty glance at the title, neatness, and length of the paper 
convinced the teacher that Johnny had spent hours prepar- 
ing his assignment. 

If the outside reading is checked by means of one examina- 
tion, the teacher is in a quandary whether to catch the slackers 
by asking general comprehensive questions, like “What is the 
general theme of the story?” or insignificant questions like, 
“What kind of pie did John Ridd bring with him when he 
rescued Lorna from Doone Valley?” Neither type of ques- 
tion serves the purpose; the first one permits a multitude of 
loopholes for the slacker; the second may cause the downfall 
of the conscientious worker. 

With a program of this type outside reading becomes the 
eurse of an English course to all parties concerned. This 
could be rectified. The aim of outside reading is to create 
and stimulate a reading habit and later to suggest some 
method of discrimination in the contemporary literature 
with which the child will come in contact in life. The taste 
for good literature isn’t a gift a good fairy bestows upon us 
at birth. It comes to us gradually. The teacher will have 
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to recognize this fact and think of the horrors of Zane Grey 
as a means to an end. Better Zane Grey than to have the child 
tell you that he never read a book voluntarily in his life, and 
that when he finishes school he never intends to. . 

With some of the hard-shelled ones who gave absolutely 
no openings of approach we assigned a book and told them 
if after having read the first fifty pages they could convince 
us there was nothing of interest in the book we would let 
them off. With the exception of one boy, we had the best 
reports we had ever experienced and with the blessed relief 
Cnnowdupheaion, » . 2% 

The best and oldest plan I ever tried with obvious results 
was to reserve one period a week in which to read to the class. 
I chose my types of literature from everywhere although I 
tried to limit myself to comparatively recent authors. I have 
been able to do more with my classes by showing that Ivanhoe, 
Sidney Carton, or Galahad had much the same stuff in them 
to face danger or help the weak and oppressed as had the 
modern hero. I have had the pleasure of converting some 
stubborn boys to ardent followers of Mark Twain by reading 
parts of A Connecticut Yankee after we had finished Idylls 
of the King. I kept this procedure under cover until I saw 
that none of the beauties of the Idylls were blasted by this 
iconoclastic piece of literature. The story of Alias Jimmy 
Valentine and the debating scene from Ramsay Milholland 
have become rank propaganda in my classes. It is easy to 
sell outside reading in this way where there seems to be noth- 
ing at stake. . : 

We must get down to the level of the child in compiling 
our reading lists. We are not teaching the child to be exam- 
ined, or to become a great novelist, or a great critic. We are 
putting into his hands a gift. If we ean accomplish this by 
eliminating, at first, what the boys call “highbrow stuff” and 
by bringing in modern fiction, let’s do it. Let’s get the child 
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ready for what he will be exposed to when he gets out of our 
clutches. I have always thought of outside reading as a 
device which I have ealled a “Readometer,” recording the 
degree of success of a teacher as a teacher of literature. 


From Essay 38 


One of the greatest difficulties, I find, is to persuade the 
students to get the library habit. A great many pupils seem 
to be afraid of a library. So about once every four or five 
weeks I get from the school brary and from the nearest 
public library several dozen books, especially the late travel 
books, scientific works, and essays, and I place them upon a 
table in my room. For one or two periods I let the pupils 
place their chairs around the room informally and browse 
among the books. In this way they become familiar with 
books and authors they knew nothing about before, and very 
often a pupil signs up for one of the books for his book report. 

Often the pupils are asked to stand up in the front of 
the room and discuss the merits of some book or books they 
have become familiar with in this way. Last year one girl 
spoke so eloquently of Anita Forbes’ late book on poetry that 
two girls in the class bought the book. Of course, the ideal 
way would be to persuade the pupils to buy part or all of 
their outside reading books, but that would force a hardship 
upon a great many. I do, however, try to encourage my 
pupils to start a library and to take care of their books, even 
their school books. Some few even make book plates and 
catalogue their libraries, but it takes much encouragement 
from parents to get them to do that. 

I find that the greatest enemy to the practice of forming 
a library is the second-hand department in the school book- 
store. It offers numerous temptations, especially when the 
allowance begins to get low. . 
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As to the manner of having books reported upon, I always 
feel that that is a rather minor thing. Sometimes we have 
oral reports and sometimes we have written ones. I avoid 
having any stereotyped method for fear the pupils will get 
into the habit of reading their books merely for the purpose 
of writing that particular kind of review. When they ask 
me what kind of report they are to have, I very often tell 
them not to worry, but to go on and read the book and get 
all the pleasure they can out of it, and that they will be able 
to write the report. When report times comes, I give them 
some very general questions, and they learn to take their 
reading as a matter of pleasure. 

The thing that annoys me about reporting upon outside 
reading is the fact that it must be mandatory. In our school, 
as in most schools, pupils must make so many points during 
the semester, the number of points each book counts being 
determined by the length and difficulty of said book. The 
average novel counts about three points for freshmen and 
less for more advanced students, and the pupils must make 
twelve points each semester. This seems to be a rather 
mechanical device, and I do not like it; but unless some such 
scheme is used, I do not know how those who are disinclined 
to read ean be persuaded to do so. 

For fear students will stop following directed reading when 
they have done their twelve points and begin reading trash 
during their leisure moments, I always give them extra credit 
for any considerable amount of reading they do in addition 
to their twelve points. I find that perhaps twenty-five per 
eent of the students do the additional reading. I do not feel 
that that is discouraging, considering the numerous distrac- 
tions youngsters have today. 

This twelve-point system has its faults, to be sure, but gen- 
erally speaking it is fairly satisfactory. When left to make 
his own choice of a book the average pupil will select a short, 
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easy story; but if the list includes drama, poetry, letters, 
biographies, and essays, and if the more difficult books give 
more credit than the novels, I find that pupils hasten to read 
them, and thus they oftentimes become familiar with a type 
of literature they had known nothing of before. 


From Essay 39 


The list for each class varies; those tales that are simple, 
imaginative, and adventurous are the type given the fresh- 
men. Then in each successive year’s outhne, fiction and non- 
fiction become more serious and more problematic. Thus we 
give the sort of thing we think would appeal to pupils at 
certain ages. This list, ranging from thirty to forty different 
books, is divided into groups under various characteristic 
headings, such as Stories of Adventure, Tales of the Sea, 
Historical Novels, Famous English Novels, When Men Wore 
Swords, Fantastic Tales, Stories for Girls, Stories That Boys 
Like, Animal Stories, ete. Then under biography, drama, and 
poetry, divisions are made. 

I have found since I arranged my freshman and sophomore 
list in that fashion that it has made choice much easier and 
more satisfactory. For example (one that helped me realize 
the need of some sort of explanatory system), a boy reporting 
on Emmy Lou, said in his criticism that he did not lke it, 
that it was “too sissified” for him and only good for a girl to 
read. When I asked why he had chosen that particular book, 
the answer I received was something like this: “I don’t know 
—except I had to read something, and that was on the list. 
How could I tell it was a girl’s story?” That made me realize 
that perhaps it was because of the lack of knowledge of the 
types of books to choose from that many children selected 
the kind they were not interested in and consequently dis- 
liked it. . 
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In my eight years of teaching no method that I have tried 
of checking up on outside reading has satisfied me. I have 
tried oral reports and written ones. I have made out my own 
outlines, and I have used those blank notebooks, printed by 
various publishing houses, where the pupils answer the follow- 
ing: “name of author; date of birth; of death; nationality ; 
time and place of story; opening situation (about five lines 
for it); important events (about seven lines); climax (two 
lines); closing situation; quotation and criticism.” Such 
abbreviated, stereotyped blanks as I have struggled with for 
the past three years led me to declare to my superintendent 
that I positively would not use them again this next year. 

An advantage of being an “old timer” in our system is to 
be permitted to work out our problems to suit our individual 
needs and desires. As a result, I was told to develop my own 
ideas. My plan, which is not yet definite and is subject to 
change before September, will be something as follows: I am 
going to ask each child to make his own book cover in which 
he can put note paper. He may name this anything that 
strikes his faney yet it must be in keeping with the contents— 
outside book reports. 

Requirements will vary according to the classes. In regard 
to author, time, and place, they will be the same and similar 
to those of the printed book we used, except that I want sev- 
eral lines devoted to the author’s life or characteristics. I am 
going to encourage a search for pictures of the writer, his 
home, or something pertaining to him. Next will come a brief 
summary of the story which may be illustrated if suitable 
pictures can be found. This will then be a sort of scrapbook, 
for I have found that younger high-school pupils like to find 
magazine pictures which they associate with incidents in the 
stories they read. Quotations will be given; also leading 
sentences from the book which will serve as topic sentences 
for the plot; and a criticism (pro and con) of the story read. 
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In the second-year classes I expect to have them state the 
author’s lterary characteristics, the problem (if there is one), 
and if the writer succeeded in the attempt—i. e., if he puts 
across the idea he is advocating or exposing, as the case 
may be. 

This outline of mine for the coming year may not work. 
I am still experimenting for a successful way to get honest 
individual work from each member of the class. . 

Perhaps I am too much of the critical, suspicious type of 
teacher, for I scarcely ever correct the notebooks without 
thinking, “I wonder if he really read the book.” When I 
first came to. to teach, I found old, used, report-books 
in circulation among the pupils. Some of the boys brought 
these into class with them and intended to copy them word 
for word, without having read the book. They may have had 
the idea that I was “easy,” but—those particular fellows lost 
their “ponies.” JI burned them in the furnace. Next I started 
a sleuthing campaign, collecting all the old “cast-offs” I could 
find in that school. I kept under lock and key the regular 
report books used during that term. At the end of the 
semester, all the written pages were cut from the bound 
copies, the mutilated books being used again the second semes- 
ter. After three years of this “cutting-out” process, I think 
IT am rid of that: type of cheating. 

If pupils wish to deceive, there is another method. What 
is to prevent Sam from telling John all the important points 
to be recorded in the blank spaces? It would be a very stupid 
boy who could not reproduce a coherent account of a story. 
When I find two similar statements I investigate. . If there 
happen to be ridiculous mistakes in spelling or the wrong 
name for a character, I am sure to say, “Somebody cheated.” 
The penalty is zero, and another book must be read and 
reported on. Boys are honest, and they will confess their 
guilt in the majority of cases. . 
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A trick which is a means of checking the verity of a pupil's 
work is to let each person in class write one or two questions, 
based on the plot of the book, which must be answered in 
several sentences (not by “yes,” or “no’). These questions 
are then put in cireulation. For example, a boy may say, 
“Who read The Talisman?” Someone having done so may 
answer, “I did.” The latter then receives the questions, 
answers them, and returns them to the writer. He makes 
written comments on the paper and hands it to me. 


From Essay 40 


How are book reports given to eliminate waste of time and 
energy? Some elaborate systems call for pages of synopses, 
character sketches, and discussions. Pupils hate to write 
them, and ramble on over an expanse of paper. The teacher 
plows through in an effort to find out whether the book has 
really been read. Ask what pet of little Nell’s Kit kept after 
her departure, or where Quilp died, or to what country 
Glaucus sailed after the eruption. It takes only a minute 
or two to find out whether the pupil has read the book or not; 
then a question or two about whether he liked the book or 
not, and why, completes the report. Both teacher and pupil 
are happier as a result of the short method. 


From Essay 41 


I believe that a special social aim in the directing of outside 
reading is becoming more common among English teachers. 
At any rate, lately, I have seemed to hear of several experi- 
ences which lead me to believe that this part of English work 
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is more important than it used to be as a means of dealing 
with problems or perplexing attitudes which arise in school. 

We have been assigning books to read, many of us, with 
the general aim of broadening the pupils’ viewpoint, widening 
their experiences, presenting patriotic ideals, preparing for 
college examinations, providing for good use of leisure time— 
rather large general aims, all of them which may be fulfilled 
or not as chance sees fit. 

It has seemed to me, however, that certain definite problems 
arise in many schools which might be met, in part, at least, 
by a definite line of reading. For instance, one freshman 
class I knew of in a southern city came into high school after 
having completed its grammar-school course in six and a half 
instead of the usual eight years. A more supercilious set of 
young people never entered a high school. They stood more 
in need of lessons in intellectual humility than in English. 
In fact, the attitude of the majority of these freshmen would 
have been a real drawback in any ordinary undertaking in 
the world’s work. No employer would have put up with any 
one of them for one week in his employ. I think the outside 
reading for these young people could have been made an 
effectual sugar-coated dose against their unfortunate attitude. 
The modern play of Booth Tarkington, Clarence, might have 
been used in this connection, or Jean Webster’s Daddy-Long- 
Legs; also, some of the letters from Letters of a Self-made 
Merchant to His Son. I don’t believe, however, that this atti- 
tude of intellectual pride is as common as other attitudes of 
pride. 

In spite of our democratic public schools, a pride in wealth 
or a snobbishness in the possession of riches will sometimes 
spoil a whole set of high-school pupils. There can be many 
helpful discussions from modern literature on this subject. 
Kipling’s Captains Courageous is a well-known supplemen- 
tary book which might combat this attitude. A less well- 
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known book and one treating the subject more subtly is 
White’s A Certain Rich Man. This volume is now printed 
as a text. It describes the gradual amassing of wealth by 
hard work and a little sharp practice (not exactly crooked- 
ness) of the hero, John Barclay. John becomes the successful, 
highly respected business man always looked up to by the 
average American boy. He progresses steadily to middle age, 
and then he finds his business methods challenged by the 
higher, more humanitarian ideals of the twentieth century. 
At first, John cannot understand how badly he is at outs 
with the new business and social ideals. He and even his 
family suffer ostracism at the hands of his fellow townsmen. 
And John Barclay has reigned supreme in that town for a 
quarter of a century! At last this certain rich man begins 
to see that all his unhappiness is the result of his greed for 
money. His change in attitude comes slowly and naturally. 
I think the average high-school pupil could understand John’s 
final awakening, which is the great lesson of the book and 
which unravels various other interesting complications in the 
plot. Moreover, this is a modern story of a modern, average, 
American town which has grown into cityhood from a small 
frontier settlement of pioneer days. It portrays the rugged 
strength of the pioneers. 

This feature of A Certain Rich Man reminds me of a 
campaign against unsocial attitude, undertaken by several 
teachers in a large city where small town and country life 
was looked upon with contempt by a very citified set of 
young people, the sons and daughters of pioneers who had 
made this city. The fruits of their toil were being enjoyed 
by a generation which had no appreciation of that locality’s 
development nor of the achievements of their parents and 
grandparents. A number of poems were selected, and their 
lessons of the greatness and nobility of pioneering were “put 
over” with marked success. Kipling, Whitman, and a modern 
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poet, Richard Burton, have made valuable literary contribu- 
tions to the pioneer ideals. 

Another very common attitude in high school, especially in 
California, is an exaggerated race prejudice. This grows up 
very naturally in a locality where many foreigners crowd in 
and cannot be assimilated with readiness. I don’t know that 
a race prejudice can be easily overcome. I’m afraid I cannot 
overcome some of my own. But I do think it is a pity when 
people are ignorant of and unwilling to acknowledge the 
superiority, in certain points, in any foreign nation just 
because they have been associated with inferior representa- 
tives of that nation. Passages from the works of Hearn 
might help such a prejudiced attitude against Japan. The 
books of Jane Addams ean soften an unsympathetic attitude 
toward the newly arrived immigrant. I knew of a senior girl 
who really got interested in Twenty Years at Hull House 
(Jane Addams). “If only it were all true,” she sighed. When 
I assured her that it was all true, that I had even visited Hull 
House, she seemed to gain a real interest in the immigration 
question which softened a few of her pet prejudices. 

This whole question of Intolerance is one which often needs 
clarifying for high-school people. I heard recently a valuable 
suggestion from a teacher for treating this subject. She 
suggested that a study of the British Imperial policy be made, 
emphasizing the success of British government because of its 
tolerance. I have not looked up any books on this subject, 
but I can imagine, and she assured me, that there’s a rich 
field of modern writing in history and story form which deals 
with or illustrates the tolerance of the British imperial policy. 

For the easy-going, lazy youth from luxurious surround- 
ings, perhaps the lessons in Peter B. Kyne’s The Go-getter, 
The Life of P. T. Barnum, Davis’s Gallagher might strike 
home. Certainly there would be no trouble in getting even 
this type of pupil to read such live stories. 
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Of course this idea, to be logical, should be carried far 
enough so that each individual might have his reading 
mapped out to suit his individual needs. This would be a 
big task. But if it could only be made to work well, it might 
pay. We should probably not develop many literary lights, 
but we might have a few more worth-while boys and girls. 
And that is the whole point. 


From Essay 42 


It has always been of some concern to me in teaching that 
I cannot exert more influence in the matter of outside reading. 
It seems to me that this directing of outside reading is the 
most important part of an English teacher’s work. If I can 
lead my young people to like good books, to like them so that 
they will read them for pastime and not for credit, I have 
surely done something to educate them. They have started 
along a road which they will travel when my class is over 
and even after school days are a thing of the past. No mean 
objective for a ninth-grade class would be to raise their stand- 
ard of outside reading a few degrees. If a teacher could make 
her pupils read books about worth-while life, she could really, 
then, regard her own efforts as worth while. 

One of the most practical purposes in this directing of 
outside reading is linked up with the matter of vocational 
guidance. I was acquainted with a country high-school 
teacher whose girl students were overwhelmingly bent upon 
commercial careers. In that particular country, in which 
there were comparatively few women and a scarcity of coun- 
try homes, a homemaker’s ambition was especially needed 
among those girls. The neighboring towns were not suffering 
from a dearth of stenographers and bookkeepers. And this 
desire for town and city life on the part of the on-coming 
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feminine population was a real drawback to that community. 
The Domestic Science teacher and the English teacher began 
to plot against this cityward trend. 

A combined plan encouraging “The Home Beautiful” 
resulted, in which the outside reading, for the girls taking 
English, had been chosen to supplement their Domestic 
Science course. I don’t know that all the girls of that high 
school married young farmers and settled down to develop 
“better homes” for the good of the neighborhood. But they 
do tell me that the department of Domestic Arts in that high 
school is now more popular than the Commercial department. 
Anyway, the result is an indication of what outside reading 
with the right power behind it might do even with so fickle a 
public as the high-school girl. 

My third method I ran across preidentally: A popularity 
contest arose, and the votes for certain popular books were 
given in a magazine. Titles were voted on from all over 
the country. I had a junior class which became very much 
interested in this contest. They grew disgusted often over 
the way the votes were going. Sometimes a book would be 
mentioned with which they were unfamiliar. They would read 
it to see if it merited the place it was getting in the vote. 
Then a literary ecritic’s vote on books was given. These books 
had to be read, especially these books. In the end, the juniors 
were rather pleased with the critics’ list. They were planning 
to conduct a similar vote among themselves and fellow class- 
men when final examinations fell pressingly upon them. 

Good stories about books awaken a good deal of curiosity. 
I remember telling a class about The Count of Monte Cristo, 
that it had never been read so much as since the war because 
that was the one book the French hospitals gave wounded 
soldiers to read. In the days during which my story was 
taking effect no adult in our town could procure a copy of 
Dumas’s famous story. 
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My own choice for outside reading would be to turn the 
pupils loose in the library and let them read everything. 
. Would they get indigestion? I think not. 
fen a child I reveled in The Bride of the Tomb, Detects 
Johnson of New Orleans, etc. These movies in paper covers 
sufficed, although I knew they were trash. Finally I made 
myself read books worth while. Later I picked up one of my 
former favorites, expecting the old-time reaction, but the 
unreality, the tawdriness of it all bored where it did not dis- 
gust. It was like going back to squalid streets after one has 
walked broad avenues. I feel that this same is true or possi- 

ble for others. 

The psychology of the forbidden fruit is good. I’m glad 
I have it. 

I admit that I have shown lack of imagination, lack of 
ingenuity, or lack of something in not applying this principle 
to the books for outside reading. It worked with me; it works 
with others; and I’m quite sure that if I were to put some sort 
of a barrier between the children and the books I wanted read, 
I would see the same desire shown to leap that barrier. Per- 
haps I unconsciously did that when I tried to get a girl in 
the eleventh year not to read Henry Esmond. For myself I 
think it is insufferably dull; even the dashing Beatrix does 
not interest me. I told her it was uninteresting, long, and 
everything else I could think of against it; however, the girl 
read it, made a good report on it, and said she enjoyed it. 
Possibly the idea that I had told her she wouldn’t had some- 
thing to do with this. Human nature is perverse. 

I give a choice of oral or written reports. Paronally I 
think written reports are easier for the teacher. Sometimes 
I give a list of questions, letting them take their choice, 
such as: 
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What customs did you learn of in this book that were new 
to you, or that you lked? 

Give a list of the characters, telling which you liked and 
why. 

Did any people in this book remind you of anyone you 
know or have heard of? 

Judging from this book, what sort of a person do you think 
the author was? 

Sketch one part of the book you hked. 

Tell me some book that is very unlike this one. In what 
does the unlikeness consist ? 

What author, not what book, do you like best? Give 
reasons. 

Write a list of expressions in the book that were new or 
pleasing to you. . 

Write a review of the book for your local paper. 

I took both the New York Times and The New York Post 
Literary Supplements. Not only the book reviews and dis- 
cussions in these were useful, but the little tidbits about the 
sales of manuscripts, prices paid, old editions, and so on, were 
touched on occasionally and were interesting. The subject of 
the various prizes offered for literature and what we would 
like in a collection of Americana came in with this. These 
topics are of course not essential in reading, but they are 
ramifications of the English course that give variations. 

I sometimes read selections from some of the books for 
outside reading—extracts that I thought would arouse their 
interest. I imagine the psychology back of this was the same 
as that back of the movies which flash on us an interesting 
scene from next week’s picture. In this same connection I 
also had the pupils relate something interesting from some 
outside book they were reading, and votes were taken on what 
one most aroused the desire to read it. 
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From Essay 44 


I never required a résumé of the story, because that was 
not the object I sought for. I did not want them to read 
the book to tell it briefly. I wanted them to find things in 
it that really made it worth while. . 

I might say that the tests the children made up proved to 
be a great help to the English department, for from them an 
exceedingly good list was made up for publication, suggesting 
“Good Books to Read.” When the pupils saw they were con- 
tributing to this excellent list, they felt as if they had added 
something which might be of help to others. 


From Essay 45 


The reading-list that I have found most helpful is one 
compiled by the University: of Illinois with the help of Miss 
Chamberlain of Oak Park, Illinois. This material was gath- 
ered together by some sort of questionnaire. 

For the practical handling of this reading matter we have 
tried the following system in our high school, and have found 
that it works fairly well. We have a list of about thirty 
books for each of the eight semesters of high-school English. 
Hach book is given a value in points, varying from eight for 
such a book as Les Miserables to one for The Man without 
a Country. 

From the list for each semester each student selects books 
evaluated at twelve points, usually three or four in number. 
This seems to work much better than the old way of a certain 
number of books selected for each year. 

These books are reported upon at stated intervals. Some 
time the ideal report will be worked out, but at present every- 
one is trying to find it. I have oral reports and written 
reports from “ready to wear topics” guaranteed to fit every 
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book, to “specially fitted’? questions for each volume. Some 
of these reports the youngsters give in class; others are pre- 
pared and handed in. I grade these reports for content, 
mechanies, and for the number of pages of apparent sense. 
My favorite report is the one written during the class period, 
graded more or less carefully, but not: returned—for obvious 
reasons. 

If an oral report is well given and then is followed by some 
class discussion, it is really the ideal system. Often, however, 
the reports are so poorly given that an absolute distaste for 
the book is created. 

To encourage promptness and quality in the reports, I 
usually give the student one point extra for every report on 
time and above a grade of “C.” On the other hand, if the 
report is late without good reason, I deduct a point. It 
works well and reduces the number of laggards. 

Failure to do the required reading does not fail a student, 

provided his grades are passing, but he is marked incomplete 
in the course. When the report has been given, the name 
of the author of the book, name of the book, and number of 
points are then recorded upon a card we have for the pur- 
‘pose, and the report is then filed in the office. Each pupil 
uses one ecard for all of his English reading during the four 
years. This, of course, prevents the student from reporting 
upon the same book to his different teachers. 

Of course, these mechanics are necessary, but I try to keep 
in mind that my real aim is to introduce the students to a 
number of worth-while books and authors. . I find it helpful 
to have little informal talks about the books, and sometimes to 
read a little here and there to arouse their interest. I try 
to read my very best, and some of the students fairly seem 
to hang upon my words, jot down the title, and get the book 
at their earliest convenience—some, I say. 
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It’s difficult to influence outside reading. Often it’s neces- 
sary to make the effort individually. When I wish to talk to 
Johnnie about his reading, I ask him to come in and see me 
about his spelling or something of the kind, and then indi- 
rectly lead up to his reading—anything for an excuse for a 
talk. In this way it is often possible to start him on the right 
track. 


From Essay 46 


When a student once came to me complaining about a book 
he had to read, I told him to bring it to the next recitation. 
: . I read some of the book to the class. (I have never 
found out whether this is theoretically the right thing to do, 
but it brings results—so I do it.) . . . . I read from the 
book until interest was quite evident; then I put it down on 
the desk and talked, giving the student no opportunity to 
express himself. . . . . Often under such circumstances the 
students eitreat me to read more. I generally find something 
else to do and return the book to the complaining student at 
the close of the recitation. If I have not misjudged his sin- 
cerity, we have no more trouble with that book. 


From Essay 47 


I asked for a class ballot on “my favorite book and why.” 
. Out of a class of thirty-two there were nineteen votes 

for books of Zane Grey, and the reasons given for liking him 
were somewhat as follows: 

His books are exciting. 

He keeps you interested. 

You never know what is going to happen next. 

The principal thing they seemed to want, then, was excite- 
ment. I determined they should get a purer kind from some 
of the better books. 


ane 
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I worked after school for some little time with a group of 
students, as well as doing much hard work at home. 

Finally we presented to the class parts of Charlotte 
Bronté’s Jane Eyre. The story was connected enough, but 
abbreviated, and the sequence changed a trifle. The class 
were breathless, watching a erazy woman behind closed doors 
being watched by a large woman, all the indications of a fire, 
and the thrilling marriage scene, where the brother of the 
first wife stops the ceremony by asserting, “This man has a 
living wife!” 

I was besieged by questions: “How did it turn out?” “Was 
the crazy woman his real wife?” “Did Jane finally get him?” 

And then came the question I had been hoping for: “Can't 
we read it and see how it ends?” 

“Yes, indeed,” I answered, “but I know of only two copies 
in town.” . . . . Every member of the class had read it in 
shortly over a fortnight! ae 

I tried out the same plan with parts of Romola, Silas 
Marner, and others. I have varied things as much as possible, 
and the device has not failed yet. 

They crave something different and something which they 
consider as play. The reviews they give of their books from 
the outside reading list show that they have read intelligently 
as well as interestedly. 

This device does not take time from my daily schedule, for 
in my little dramatization work I am also doing some oral 
work in a way which seems helpful. 

It might be interesting to add that at the end of the term 
I again had a class ballot on “my favorite book and why.” 
There was not one by Zane Grey or Harold Bell Wright and 
their class. I asked Joe if he did not care for Zane Grey any 
more. “No,” he answered. “They‘re all alike. Seem rather 
cheap alongside of George Eliot, don’t they? And not a bit 


more exciting either.” 
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There were listed about fifty titles of books in the course 
of study that were to be read and reported on. I dutifully 
wrote them on the board and requested that the pupils look 
over them carefully in order to discover whether or not they 
were familiar with any of them. I saw a face brighten here, 
there, and a hand was raised. I paid no attention whatsoever 
to the acknowledgment. If a certain book of the group had 
been read, I asked the pupil to place any kind of mark at 
the side to show that it was his book. I insisted that every 
mark should be different from the others. I allowed as many 
marks after the titles as there were pupils who had read 
phem: << : 

Two weeks passed. The list of books still lingered in their 
place. Very often I found an eager group rallied in that 
corner. . : 

A dull, gray wintry week was coming to its close. I always 
hated Friday because it dragged so—I knew the pupils 
loathed it, too. I might say it was three weeks since I placed 
the list on the board. After recess period I casually walked 
to the back of the room and stood gazing intently at the list. 
Before I was aware of the fact, every eye was curiously and 
expectantly concentrated on me. I experienced a vague, gar- 
rulous feeling, which I immediately downed. The moment 
demanded calm and a defiance. Then suddenly an inward 
voice vibrated, “Now!” Still I hesitated, as if absorbed—it 
must come from them. <A side glance made me aware of this 
fact. It is coming, one, two, three hands, more, more 

“Oh, yes, Curtis, a question?” I eondescended. “Yes, you 
may place your mark if you have read that book.” 

“Oh! Oh!” came breathlessly from others. One by one the 
individual and, I must say, original marks bedecked the board. 
Throughout that room eagerness penetrated. To my utter 
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amazement every pupil in that room, figuratively speaking, 
“owned” a book. Some shared the book with another, but 
their expressive seals revealed the ownership. “Suppose,” I 
ventured, “someone gives us an idea of his book. It’s your 
own, your very own, after you’ve read it—tell it any way 
you please. I’m wondering if they were dull or full of life. 
You know, sometimes I find a story that almost grips me; 
it’s so interesting and fascinating I can hardly leave it. Did 
any of yours read like that?” Hands—thirty-eight of them. 
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[In order to bring out real testimony about oral composition I 
gave a lecture that was mostly negative, presenting the cautions that 
are outlined on pages 26-29 of Workways, the teachers’ manual for 
Theme-Building. I dwelt specially on the point made by a seasoned 
teacher of Illinois in the English Journal of December, 1923: “I 
have seen students show decided improvement in ease of manner 
and fluency of diction; I have never seen any marked improvement 
in clearness of thought or orderly arrangement of material in oral 
themes.” Very strong negative evidence was also given by two visi- 
tors (a superintendent and a university instructor), who testified 
that, so far as their observation went, the effects of oral composition 
in the schools has been “disastrous.” The result of this maneuver 
was a set of spirited essays, four-fifths of which defended oral by 
describing “what I have seen in my school.” The following selee- 
tions begin with the adverse essays, show some half-and-half opin- 
ions, then some that are stoutly in favor, and close with a judgment 
that seemed to meet the general approval of the class—namely: 
“Oral composition is of the highest importance for giving students 
command of themselves before an audience, but its value for teach- 
ing training in structure is dubious; it is not so much composition 
as ‘public speaking,’ to be handled by a special technique.” | 


From Essay 49 


(Entitled “Oral Composition—Help !” 


When I started teaching, my oral class did not worry me 
at first, for I felt perfectly sure that in a month’s time I 
would have them speaking with such eloquence that we would 
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all sit spellbound before their extraordinary “style and fin- 
ish.” I have now taught three years, and if there is any 
improvement in the real composition value of their oral work, 
I must say it takes a better man than I to find it. I really 
hate to expose myself as I am doing, but I have the consola- 
tion of knowing that there are others who have the same 
experience, even though they are wise enough to keep it to 
themselves. 

I cannot say what the result in this work would be under 
any circumstances other than those I have tried. Perhaps if 
there was a special class which met one hundred eighty days 
of the school year and in which nothing was taught but oral 
composition, it would be a different matter. I suspect, how- 
ever, that the majority of teachers are struggling on the same 
sea of troubles with which I contend—namely, to teach 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade grammar, all in 
the eighth grade, to say nothing of three classics, written and 
oral composition. My time for teaching the above is divided 
for me, and I am given one day every other week to devote 
to oral work. Half of every period is given to supervised 
study. Consequently I have one hour a month to hear oral 
reports of a class of thirty students. This is what happens. 
About five pupils get a chance to speak during the thirty 
minutes allowed. At this rate, in a class of thirty, each 
child has a chance to speak three times during the entire 
year. Now the question in my mind is, naturally, can any 
progress be made at this rate? Oh, it’s all very well to say 
that those listening learn as much as those reciting. Do they? 
The boy at the seat counts ten ands in the report of the boy 
before the class, and then gets up and uses fifteen himself. 

Another statement my teachers’ manual makes is that intel- 
ligent criticism of classmates helps greatly to improve the 
oral composition of a pupil. If the pupils ever got intelligent 
criticism, this might hold. I have a feeling that the pupils 
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of the schools in my state are not under the average in intelli- 
gence; and yet if many of them use their intellects toward 
intelligent criticism, it is so rare that I’d take a chance on 
presenting gold medals for the accomplishment. To be sure 
they know when they use too many ands and often recognize 
gross grammatical errors. Their favorite objection to a 
report, however, is usually, “He failed to address the chair,” 
or another quite as useless. Does such intelligent criticism 
actually help that pupil in his composition even to the smallest 
degree? As a rule my criticism, of the report and the criti- 
cism of it, is that the criticism is by far worse than the oral 
report—if this is possible. 

I realize that this paper from beginning to end is as blue 
as indigo, but I’m not so blue over the situation that sugges- 
tions as to how it may be remedied ean find no place in my 
misery. Perhaps some ofs these wise people who meet with 
me every day at three can solve the problem for me. Who'll 
be a volunteer ? 


From Essay 50 


In my teaching experience I have made conscientious effort 
to carry out the dictates of the state as well as the advice of 
English specialists in the matter of emphasizing the oral 
composition work, but with what I should term very slight 
success. . 4 

Added to this feeling that I did not really have the time 
to spare for the oral work was one of discouragement and 
dissatisfaction over the results obtained in the time spent, 
which made me feel that, had the time been available for 
more work of the sort, it would have been for the most part 
wasted. The reason for this statement is my own observation 
of the way a class responds to a typical assignment in oral 
composition. The more conscientious pupils, in spite of 
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repeated directions to the contrary, write out their complete 
theme and painstakingly memorize it. If they fail to mem- 
orize it or forget it when before the class, they can seldom be 
induced or inspired to say anything. . 

The less conscientious pupils are the ones that I have found 
to benefit most from the oral composition work. These pupils, 
instead of preparing the assignment, think that, as they have 
nothing to hand in and may not be called on, they can “let 
it slide,” and so their talks are practically impromptu. The 
training that they get from the work is also twofold: that 
of speaking before an audience and of thinking quickly. The 
value of the first of these benefits is minimized, however, by 
the fact that these pupils are as a rule the least timid ones 
and seldom mind standing before an audience. 

I do not mean by the above statements that my experience 
has made me feel that high-school pupils ought not to be 
taught the things aimed at in oral composition work. : 
What I object to is making this work so definitely a late 
part of the already overcrowded work of the English classes, 
to the detriment of the written work, which, after all, is 
perhaps going to be more generally used by the majority 
in both letters and reports. 


From Essay 51 


My ideas with regard to oral composition have undergone 
very radical changes within the past two or three years. I 
was once a thoroughly dyed-in-the-wool believer in it, and 
now I am on the verge of relegating it to the scrap heap. 
Perhaps that is stating it in too strong terms, but it at least 
has no room in the present-day English course. To place it 
there is to attempt the impossible task of teaching three dis- 
tinet subjects in the time which one should have. From all 
sides we hear the tragic tales broadcast that high-school grad- 
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uates cannot write and cannot spell. How dare we, then, 
take any of the precious time we have for oral composition? 

The theories on oral composition that were expounded to 
us during our graduate year at the university sounded very 
plausible. Like most young teachers, I was eager to try them 
out and see what the results would be. . 

With this background I began my teaching career. The 
first principal whom I interviewed with regard to a position 
asked me only one professional question. It was with regard 
to my ideas about oral composition, and I replied that I 
believed in it most emphatically. It must have been the right 
answer, because I was elected to that position without more 
ado. 

After two years, I had formulated some rather definite 
ideas on this subject. There were some real values which can 
easily be summarized. Many of my pupils overcame their 
timidity in speaking before their classmates. There were 
others who, I honestly believe, were as frightened at the end 
of two years as they had been at first. In fact, at times it 
seemed to me that the more the good speakers in the class 
improved, the more the poor ones lost confidence in themselves. 

I also found that oral composition was an aid to pupils in 
overcoming certain errors which seemed common in the 
community. . . . . Several girls who had such low voices 
that they could scarcely be heard in the second row, really 
developed in time, so that they could be heard distinctly 
throughout the room. 

The question arises whether the benefits derived from oral 
compositions warrant the extravagant expenditure of time 
which they require. A simple problem in arithmetic soon 
shows how much time is consumed every week, and necessarily 
at the expense of written composition. 

To my notion it would solve the whole problem to offer 
a one-year course in public speaking in every high school. 
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By concentrating his efforts the pupil would obtain infin- 
itely more benefit from that one course than he could pos- 
sibly obtain from any number of oral compositions seattered 
throughout the four years of English. The work would then 
be in competent hands and would be taught, in a systematic 
way, by someone especially trained along those lines. I 
believe that many teachers, if honest, will agree that often 
they have required in their oral composition work that which 
they themselves could not do well. 

I really feel that the time I have spent in my classes on 
oral composition has been used at the sacrifice of something 
more important. 


From Essay 52 


In no course in the English department are the difficulties 
of securing results more certain, supervision more baffling, 
yet the results more advantageous, than in oral composition. 
It is on this knowledge and faith in this very important sub- 
ject that I shall base all I have to say on the subject. 

In the first place, environment exerts such a powerful influ- 
ence upon the habits of speech of different individuals that 
our problem is a complex one. So true is this statement 
that the teacher must be so concerned with the individual 
needs that a systematic presentation of the course is almost 
impossible. . 

I am willing to concede that it is a very difficult and dan- 
gerous undertaking for the trained, experienced teacher, to 
say nothing of the multitude of inexperienced, untrained 
teachers. My faith is based on a plan I saw worked out in 
New York, while attending Columbia University, by a man 
from England who presented the course by what he called 
the “Play Way” method. 

The class was organized with a president or chairman, and 
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a secretary who recorded the criticisms of the judges. The 
teacher devoted his time to observation as a member of the 
eroup, and settled any difficulty that arose. 

It seems the assignment would be a difficult fasks and it 
was in this class, yet it proved easy enough if we are to judge 
from the seeming results. Two subjects were chosen. The 
pupils were asked to choose words that were most appropriate 
in describing the seene—say the subject chosen was “A Sunset 
on the Hudson.” If the words were accepted, they were 
written on the board by the secretary; if not, others were 
suggested until the teacher as a member of the class was 
satisfied. This was a training in vocabulary and in expres- 
sion. Their next step was to collect their material from 
personal experiences and to organize it. While skill in oral 
composition partially depends upon adequate content of facts 
and ideas, it also depends upon the attitude of the pupils 
that are being developed. Poise and confidence, then, soon 
resulted from this excellent training. 

The oral compositions to which I refer in particular were 
given on the subject of “Theaters in Shakespeare’s Time.” 
Three persons were chosen to talk on the followmg day, of 
which the instructor was one. He asked the president what 
the group expected of them, and was told by the two judges, 
one on defects, the other on points of excellence, that their 
subjects were to be interesting. They were to use correct 
English, vivid words, speak in a clear, forceful manner, and 
maintain a correct posture. 

Each speaker went to the front platform, gave his talk 
without interruption either in action or in words. I must 
confess up to that time I had little faith in oral composition, 
but after observing that class each day for six weeks and 
noting the progress in that short time, my shaken faith was 
much strengthened, and I yet have hopes that much may be 
done to improve the course. 
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From Essay 53 

What are my objections to oral composition? In the first 
place I have difficulty in making the pupil realize the impor- 
tance of it. He works over his written themes, to some extent 
at least, but he is apt to look upon his oral composition day 
as a sort of holiday. The indifferent pupils just forget to 
prepare their themes; the careless ones rely upon their ability 
to think of something to say upon the spur of the moment, 
while the very optimistic ones come to class trusting to luck 
that they will not be called upon. 

Oral composition of the usual sort gives the pupil very 
little training in logical, coherent paragraph construction. 
He is so anxious to say what he has to say and get it over 
that he often forgets how he is saying it. His main object, as 
a rule, is to speak as smoothly as he can, and leave out the 
ever present ands which he knows will elicit adverse com- 
ments from his classmates. One of the so-called advantages 
of oral composition is that it leads the pupils to criticize their 
own work. It has been my experience, however, that pupils, 
as a rule, do not know how to criticize intelligently. 

Another objection to oral composition is that a recitation 
involves only a small percentage of the pupils. , Not more 
than one-third of the class, for example, have time to recite. 
What becomes of the other two-thirds? Their time is practi- 
eally wasted. 

So much for the negative; let us now look at the other 
side of the question. Since oral composition is a part of the 
English course, seemingly an important one, and since my 
principal rather insists upon it, I have tried to teach it. I 
am frank to confess that I have not conquered, and sometimes 
I have felt like giving up in despair, but I must acknowledge 
that oral composition has done some things for my pupils. 

In the first place, I think it is worth something to be able 
to stand before an audience and speak with some degree of 
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smoothness and force. I have known pupils so timid that 
they would hardly venture to recite when called on in class, 
and when asked for oral composition they would almost burst 
into tears. After much encouragement, however, they have 
overcome this timidity, and through repeated effort have 
gained enough confidence in themselves not only to give a 
good oral recitation but to take part in literary society pro- 
grams and other public activities. I have seen a most back- 
ward freshman develop into a most prominent senior, and 
I believe that oral composition played a large part in this 
development. 


From Essay 54 


In my work, with large classes of seventh-grade pupils, 
I find little time for oral composition as a separate subject. 
To be sure, I try to have each recitation in the day’s work 
as correctly worded as possible, and thus we combine oral 
composition with other subjects. I have an average of forty 
pupils in my class. The short time that I can devote to the 
presentation of oral themes cannot possibly give each child 
a chance to develop his topic. Many of the pupils fail to 
interest their classmates, and the result seems little more 
than waste of time usually. Occasionally a book review by 
a clever pupil, who has thoroughly enjoyed the book read, 
will interest the class and arouse an interest in reading also; 
but, as a rule, we have long-drawn-out ee conta nine too 
many details strung out by “and so’s” or “why he’s 

Much could be accomplished by a ae feneher in fae 
subject. There is so much to be done in training voice, pos- 
ture, accuracy, self-confidence. There is so much to be undone 
in correcting bad usage, idioms, sloppy and incorrect pro- 
nunciation, habitual stammering and hesitations. One who 
had time and talent to give an ideal course in oral composition 
would be a public benefactor. 
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From Essay 55 


For several years I had experimented with oral English. 
The results, like the plans I tried, were vague, disjointed, or 
purposeless. . . . . The oral work was such “a waste of 
time” when written work must be done in such quantities. 

. In the oral experiments, I found one had more diffi- 
culty with discipline, since the control so often slipped into 
the hands of a strong, live class. There was no precedent 
for teacher—or, what was more important, for the class. 
They considered it a lark, or a waste of time. It was difficult 
to grade, for no standard had been arrived at. Then, too, 
when it was partially a success, the parents considered it as 
a form of disorder. Strange it is how people oppose changes 
in school, particularly in “order.” 

When I entered my present position, I found an eighth- 
erade teacher using the socialized recitation. After visiting 
her class I ventured to try it myself, choosing for the experi- 
ment a freshman class in which several of her pupils had 
enrolled. For three years I have continued with that group 
and used that plan. Naturally I learned from the pupils, 
and I modified it for my own personality. It took several 
attempts before I was “convertec .“’. While I wish to warn 
the inexperienced teacher to make haste slowly with this, I 
am convinced it is the only recitation that meets our new 
ideas of education. . ‘ 

The seniors found the socialized class harder, and we made 
progress more slowly. But we did arrive. We handled 
addresses, political campaign speeches, banquet speeches. One 
group represented the football team, and their toastmaster 
planned the program and assigned them speeches. Another 
group gave a junior-senior banquet, representing our super- 
intendent, and were immensely pleased when he happened 
in as they gave it. The effect of their work on speeches has 
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made them attentive to speakers in our school, which is 
really some gain. 

In conelusion, I can gay repeat that I think one must 
enter cautiously the socialized recitation, being persistent. 
Be sure the work has a purpose, else the class degenerates to 
mere purposeless idle “talking.” But persist, for this class 
form educates for real life, and that based on group activity. 
The socialized recitation is one that develops character by 
giving it training in responsibility, as well as in independence, 
initiative, and good will. It requires the finest kind of social 
discipline—that imposed by self. I look forward with keen 
interest to meeting my groups once more in the socialized 
recitation. 


From Essay 56 


I have not as yet fully decided whether I have faith in the 
oral theme. After my first year’s teaching I was determined 
that there was nothing like the oral composition to dévelop 
the student’s ability to think on his feet and to express him- 
self correctly and clearly; but after my second year’s expe- 
rience I am almost as determined that it does not do what 
I thought it did. As a result I am swinging in the balance, 
trying to analyze the situation that makes me come to the con- 
clusion I have reached. 

No one had ever warned me against using the oral theme 
during my first year of teaching. Since it was preseribed in 
the state course of study, I went ahead with no fear or trem- 
bling. I had always enjoyed that type of work myself during 
my school career. I felt I had gained a great deal from ibs 
hence there were no doubts and fears lurking in my mind. 

I began the oral theme work by having the pupils tell 
fairy stories. The pupil telling the story was so interested 
in his aecount that his enthusiasm radiated. to the entire 
class. His interest in the story made him express his thoughts 
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clearly and coherently. He was eager to put his story across, 
and desirous of gaining the approval of his classmates. As a 
result the members of the class -were attentive and interested, 
and at the close of each theme offered constructive as well as 
adverse criticism. 

From the story I went % one of their personal experiences. 
The personal: experience was a story to them, and they 
arranged it in a logical and effective way. Then we used 
salesmanship. . 

We also had telephone conversations. The class was organ- 
ized into groups of two. These proved live-wire exercises, 
and each group of two tried to outdo the others in an endeavor 
to put across the best telephone conversation. 

The only criticism that oral composition received was from 
the other faculty members, who said that the pupils were so 
intent upon getting their English that they neglected their 
other lessons. . . . . At the end of the year in the literary 
county contest our school won first in declamation, first in 
oratory, and second in humorous selection. I felt this was 
due in part to the training they had received in oral theme 
work. oe 

I do not feel that I had the same success this last year as 
I did the former. I was in a larger school system. Although 
the pupils knew one another, there did not seem to be the 
friendly rivalry for good attainment that there was in my 
first year’s experience. Personally, IT felt the pupils were 
lazy. They had not been accustomed to doing any work out- 
side of school hours, and resented anything that took some 
time in preparation. Their background for correct work, 
whether oral or written, was lacking; and as a consequence 
I gave up having any oral themes a all, and instead em- 
phasized the principles underlying written composition, feel- 
ing that would be more vital and that they would gain more 
from it. 
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From Essay 57 


If I were to state the values of oral composition as found 
in my experience, I should say that such work is unusually 
useful in trying to develop the shy, timid, awkward, too unas- 
suming student. I have dealt with many such, and have 
found that oral assignments help them to find themselves, 
and to grow in the power to think before others. The develop- 
ment of self-confidence and thought power is invaluable to the 
student, and undoubtedly has its place in his school life... . 

I have always felt that the students do not feel the neces- 
sity of spending as much time on oral assignments as upon 
written. I am sure, from the results, that the majority give 
such work very little serious thought as to structure and 
arrangement of material. 

Written composition, I am _ positive, contributes more 
toward the development of self-expression through a good 
command of English, a*good mastery of sentence strue- 
_ ture, and a good vocabulary, than oral work ever could; and 
I am sure it makes the student think with far more conecentra- 
tion and clearness. 

Since the student, in fe smaller community especially, 
needs, usually, to learn clear, clean-cut enunciation, good 
voice modulation, self-confidence, self-relaxation, poise, ease, 
and self-reliance, why not let him learn these things through 
the medium of the English course? . 

Then let the English teacher take her “ sob, ” stay with oral 
composition for the sake of self-reliance and self-command 
among the callow youth; but let her not neglect nor substi- 
tute the oral for the written theme. 


From Essay 58 


The object of teaching is to make good citizens, men and 
women who can think straight and live in their community 
as respected individuals. The oral theme will do this much 
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more effectively than the written theme, because it has a 
more personal element in it and has the force of public opin- 
ion of the class to enforce its objectives. I have seen boys, 
especially, who have been almost transformed because of their 
work in oral English. One boy, Jack, was the despair of his 
teachers; they could not get him to recite coherently. He 
blushed and could only utter disjointed sentences. After a 
year’s work in oral English he showed marked signs of 
improvement and could recite in all his classes to his teacher’s 
satisfaction. 

Then, too, the oral theme serves as a social agent. It gives 
the student a feeling of self-confidence and ease which is so 
difficult for the adolescent boys and girls to gain. The super- 
intendent told me, at the end of two years, that the difference 
in the students when they had a conference with him was 
surely apparent. He, at first, was very skeptical, but after six 
months he told me to manage the department with as much 
oral theme work as I hiked. 

I do not wish to intimate that it is a cure-all for any Eng- 
lish disease, nor that I am a “miracle man,” but in a given 
situation, with a definite need, the oral theme gave me results. 
In answer to the charge that it is the boon of the lazy or 
careless teacher, let me say that I have expended more time 
planning for my program of oral themes than I spent cor- 
recting written themes. I have used up more nervous energy 
in my class work than I ever did in burning midnight oil on 
the written work. The correcting of written themes is a 
mechanical process, and after a certain amount of experience 
it becomes a habit. The teaching of oral English keeps one 
on his mettle every minute. It requires personality on the 
part of the teacher to keep the enthusiasm of the class run- 
ning high, but it can be done. It is a dangerous weapon 
in the hands of the unskilled, but a powerful one if handled 
correctly. 
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From Essay 59 


I confess to being almost horrified at the derogatory 
remarks that have been made about oral composition in Eng- 
lish 855A. Of course, I realize that there is a great deal of 
time-killing hoakum passed off as oral composition in English 
classes, but I did not dream that there were any great num- 
ber of people who were opposed to work in oral composition 
if it is properly conducted. 

In the first place, let me say that oral composition cannot 
in any sense take the place of written composition. My pupils 
write, upon the average, thirty-six themes each semester, all 
of which are carefully corrected by the pupil, as well as by 
the teacher. In our school oral work is decidedly not given 
in order that the teacher may dodge theme correction. Oral 
work is given purely and simply in order that the pupils 
may acquire poise, self-possession, and ability to talk to an 
audience. . . . . Some like the work from the very start; 
some are so terrified they cry. Last autumn I had a large, 
awkward, overgrown girl who made three attempts and broke 
down and cried each time. At the end of the recitation she 
came to me and asked to be allowed to try again the next 
day. She succeeded, and she never had stage fright again. 
This condition in itself shows the great need of oral. work. 

Personally I never in my life had an opportunity to 
address an audience until I took an education course in eol- 
lege and had to teach the class. I was panic-stricken. It 
was the most awful moment of my life, and I have since 
determined that I shall never be instrumental in letting one 
of my pupils meet such a crisis. . . . . 

As the pupils progress in their oral work, the more clever 
ones are asked to make speeches in general assemblies in the 
interest of athletics, the school paper, or the annual. They 
like to do this sort of thing. I have never had a pupil decline 
or even hesitate to give such a speech. Frequently the better 
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speakers are asked to go from session to session, on certain 
days, and speak to the groups very intimately about any mat- 
ters that need attention, matters of courtesy, neatness in 
classrooms and halls, or about supporting some organization. 

I am sure that there is little benefit to be secured from oral 
work if there is not constructive criticism from both the pupils 
and the teacher. I have visited schools, especially some of the 
private schools around Chicago and New York, in which 
pupils got up, mechanically stuttered out two or three hun- 
dred.words upon some subject, and sat down. There was no 
criticism or interest, and the work was decidedly futile. 
Pupils like to criticize, and they can be taught to do so 
fairly intelligently. After the classes have become somewhat 
advanced and we have some background, we criticize for six 
things: preparation, grammar, diction, originalty, arrange- 
ment, and delivery. We sometimes vote, during the last few 
moments of the period, upon the best speakers. This the stu- 
dents like to do very much... . . 

Of course, there are many disappointments in the work, 
and at times it goes very badly, but for training in poise, 
self-possession, and ability to think and talk upon one’s feet 
I know of no better training. Personally, I think that every 
high-school pupil has a right to the privilege of doing oral 
work. 


From Essay 60 


I believe that the oral theme is so much more valuable than 
the written theme that it should have at least twice as much 
consideration as the written theme in the English course. 
The oral demands in life are far more frequent and insistent 
than are the written ones; in fact, far greater than the ratio 
two to one. Yet only in comparatively recent years have we 
begun to realize the importance of placing oral English, or 
public speaking, in the school curriculum. 
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From Essay 61 


I don’t claim any originality in my handling of the subject, 
but I thoroughly enjoy the work, and I know that many of 
my students consider oral-theme day as the most enjoyable of 
the week. In my own classes I have oral composition once 
a week, usually on Mondays, as Mondays are usually “Blue 
Mondays” in the school, and I like to start out the week with 
pep and snap. I also have another reason for such an assign- 
ment on Monday. It is a great temptation to come unpre- 
pared on Monday after a week-end of fun, and the student 
realizes that there is small chance of getting by with an 
unprepared lesson with an oral theme assignment. . ; 

This oral work must be very carefully planned before the 
class period. The first lessons demand an outline, which will 
enable the student to follow his material in a logical fashion. 
In the very beginning I permit him to use brief notes, but 
later on these are dispensed with. . 

We have heard of the boy or girl who during an oral 
composition lesson simply sits and cools his heels unless called 
upon. This condition is not possible in my class, for I 
demand that every student take an active part, if not as a 
speaker, then as a critic. Each person is responsible for a 
complete criticism of the performance, and I ask all the stu- 
dents to take notes during the giving of the report. . ; 

I find that the type of theme a student will give me in 
written composition is not the type he will offer his class. 
He wants to appear at his best before the class, and he 
searches diligently to find material which will interest his 
hearers. He is usually very willing to bore his teacher, but 
not his class. 


From Essay 62 


I believe that oral composition in time will need no cham- 
pion; it will justify itself. At present it is passing through 
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the stage from which English is emerging. English, as we 
well know, has been taught by anyone, and today we are 
“enjoyine” the results. There are now few trained teachers 
of oral English, but we can be optimistic, for the number is 
increasing. I believe that when we come to the realization 
that only trained teachers can satisfactorily teach oral work, 
the doubts and misgivings of the opponents of oral English 
will disappear. 


From Essay 63 


A boy in one of my classes corrected himself of the “I seen” 
habit. These and numerous other mistakes didn’t appear 
important enough to correct just because the teacher said to 
do so; but when the class began to ridicule him, the work 
took on a new significance. I think this is one reason why 
oral composition can do so much toward making a success- 
ful student. It makes him apply his grammar and written 
composition knowledge. 

I have found that those who have had training in oral 
composition do the best written work. I believe it is because 
in oral composition they learn to think and speak in an 
orderly manner. If the speaker has notes, they must be in 
order, and he must follow them. This becomes a habit. 
When he writes, he collects and arranges his material in an 
orderly way. 

In a seventh-grade class composed of pupils from several 
different schools those who had never had training in oral 
composition were far below the standard in written com- 
position. 


From Essay 64 


Sad experience proved to me, personally, that oral composi- 
tion does help. Looking back, I find that I was virtually 
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“brought up” on it. In the seventh or eighth grade I was 
introduced to the oral theme, and it lasted on down through 
high school. From the very first, I cordially hated those 
talks, and no English teacher ever succeeded in making me 
love—or even like—them. The idea of getting up before 
the elass, hearing my own quavering voice, and feeling my 
knees knocking together, was not my idea of a good time. 
I never failed to wish that the floor would open and let me 
through. 

Then there was the question of notes. The teacher had 
said that we might write down a few points for reference, if 
we kept them in outline form and used a eard not more than ~ 
two inches square. How diligently I worked to get all pos- 
sible information on that little card! I think that’s where 
I conceived the value of well-organized, condensed outlines ; 
and recognizing the value, I learned to make them. 

A little later there came assignments of talks without notes. 
But those outlines had helped, so I made them and studied 
them, even though they had to be left behind when I made 
my speech. : 

As time passed, even though I still despised oral themes, 
1 found them becoming easier. Kindly criticism had taught 
me to speak more loudly and distinctly, and to avoid gram- 
matical errors that I had not before realized that I was mak- 
ing. Experience, or constant practice, took away the fear 
and nervousness, and I was relieved when my voice became 
steady and my hands no longer shook. It was even more of 
a relief when I could trust myself far enough to abandon, 
on my own accord, the notes which had once been so neces- 
Salyou. ; 

While I was in college, I took many English courses and 
studied much about methods of teaching English; but very 
little was ever said about the oral composition and whether 
or not it should be taught. From my own experience I con- 
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cluded that oral themes were beneficial; and, consequently, 
I ineluded them in the work, both years that I taught. In 
fact, the discussion in this class is the first time I ever heard 
any real argument against oral themes. It astonished me, 
and I wondered if I had been “rushing in where angels feared 
to tread.” 


From Essay 65 


Twenty years ago, as a teacher, ike parents who resolve to 
give their children a training better than theirs has been, I 
began requiring in some classes oral reports on assigned sub- 
jects supplementary to the lesson, and in rhetoric short talks 
on current events once a week, both with speakers in front 
of the class. The results furnished nourishment for my faith 
in the oral work, but the work was not christened Oral Com- 
position until the meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in 1911. 

As the possibilities and actualities of oral composition were 
eloquently set forth at that meeting by one speaker in the 
English Section who had tested her theories and plans, I “saw 
a great light.” My faith grew to large dimensions in a day. 
Perhaps a department of Oral Expression or Public Speaking 
should have been organized to take charge of the work, but 
in many places only teachers of English had the vision, and 
they were responsible for doing their best. During the last 
five years, where I have been, such departments have been 
taking over most of the work, and I am glad of it; but it is 
my conviction that young people are entitled to the training 
and need it to be fitted for everyday life, and if it is left to 
the English department, let teachers devise means to make the 
work worth what it costs. Last year in the two sections of 
my college rhetoric class, enrolling eighty-two, about half 
were pre-medical students whose prescribed course did not 
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permit their taking Public Speaking, and they asked me to 
give them some oral themes, arguing that as doctors they 
would need the experience. 

I am ready to defend my faith in Oral Composition if 
necessary or if time permitted. The subject is comparatively 
new, and doubtless as many mistakes have been made in 
introducing it, and as many inefficient teachers have at- 
tempted to teach it, as in the history of other subjects in the 
eurricula—and no more. Is there not a fallacy in the assump- 
tion that this subject should not be given because Mr. X. 
and Miss Y. cannot teach it? The need still exists and always 
will. Written composition must not be elbowed out of the 
way for it, but we must find methods and teachers adapted to 
it, so that our judges shall not say, “This ought ye to have 
done and not to leave the other undone.” My faith is strong 
that Oral Composition will yet be standardized and taught 
by specialists as are drawing, music, and the vocations. 


SECTION 6 


METHODS IN ORAL COMPOSITION 
From Essay 66 


My first class was one in ninth-grade oral English—a shy, 
embarrassed, retiring, self-conscious group—and I didn’t see 
what in the world I was ever going to attempt to make them 
open their mouths. . 

Very often during a meeting (I would sit in a regular seat 
with the pupils in the back row) I would purposely address 
the chairman and suggest something I knew they wouldn’t 
stand for, and it would do your heart good to see those young- 
sters get up on their feet and truly defy me and show me 
where I was wrong and how such a suggestion would not 
benefit them. What seemed the inevitable had happened— 
they had overcome that embarrassment of standing up and 
entering into a discussion. The barrier had been broken! 
Now that we were just one big family, I could approach the 
oral composition, and with results. 

During the semester, since we were interested in oratory, 
each pupil chose a famous orator to concentrate upon, one 
after whom they would like to mold their lives—and whom 
do you suppose they chose? They were such men as Abraham 
Lineoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Tecumseh, 
and Henry Clay. The oral composition had stimulated in 
them a desire to study great men and see how they influenced 
their age and were worthy of being called true Americans. 
You would have been surprised had you heard one little 
girl, Florence, give her final ten-minute speech on Tecumseh. 
Tecumseh—the class sat up and listened—queer name—who 
was this person? An Indian chief—ah! The four boys were 
fired at once with the spirit of the theme; and after it was 
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all over and Florence had portrayed the eloquent Tecumseh 
in his war array and fiery manner of speech, I heard one boy 
say to her after class, “Gosh! how did you ever happen to 
think of him?” . 

One little girl Pecame so efficient in conducting a meeting 
that she was chosen, from my class, to represent the 9B’s of 
the Junior High as chairman of a Shakespearean contest held 
in Berkeley. . 

That class, on the last day, was talking so much that we 
had to be quieted by my supervisor. I took the scolding with 
pride; for if I had done nothing else, I had created a “discus- 
sion motive” within everyone. The shyest was the one who 
in a debate got so excited that she openly defied her opponent 
and ealled for a second rebuttal. 

Yes, I have faith and “lots” of it in oral work. 


From Essay 67 


At the first meeting of the class, the assignments given for 
the week included a talk. The first of these talks was to be 
only two minutes long. Already I hear objections to the 
effect that these talks would be sure to prove uninteresting, 
nonsensical, incoherent, and thus practically useless. They 
were in reality very interesting and on the whole instruc- 
tive. The students paid very good attention, partly because 
they knew that at some time they would be called upon to 
give, in five a the topic of or a thought concerning 
everyone. 

These talks were not required to be original. The student 
was permitted to read any or all of the magazines and to 
base his talk upon any article, editorial, or news item of inter- 
est. Memory work for this assignment was absolutely for- 
bidden, as was the telling of a narrative, except by special 
assignment. 
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The class had had little experience in speaking. During the 
first recitation, the student, when called upon, passed to the 
back of the room to recite. I found that students, when very 
self-conscious or bashful, talked very much better when their 
classmates were not staring at them. One boy suffered so 
intensely because of his timidity that for two or three weeks 
I called on him first and purposely forgot to ask him to stand 
and take his place. He managed a few more sentences each 
time and finally gained courage to give quite a coherent lit- 
tle talk, facing the class. I mention this boy in particular 
because he had told me privately that he had something to 
say, but that when his name was called he seemed to become 
paralyzed and could not speak. By the end of the semester 
he was not dreading “talk” days, and in May he confessed 
that he enjoyed talking. . 

I have tried the plan for four years and would not dare 
write about it were it not for the fact that it has worked. 
I realize that what has been a success in one school might not 
work so well in. the average high school, but I do feel more 
comfortable for having unburdened my soul and defended 
my conviction. 


From Essay 68 


I assigned subjects for an oral theme, and asked each pupil 
to make a brief outline of what he intended to say... . . 

Ags each member of the class gave his oral theme the next 
day, I would require the rest to have pencil and paper at 
hand, so that they could take down a rough outline of the 
speech. Afterwards we would discuss the order in which the 
speaker presented his ideas, and oftentimes we compared the 
theme as a student had given it with the way his outline 
showed he had planned to give it. Also, I required students 
to note certain mistakes in grammar (use of they is, he dont, 
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ete.) and sentence structure that we were making special 
effort to eradicate. If the students failed to note the mistakes, 
it was understood that a certain amount would be subtracted 
from the value of their own speeches. In this way I man- 
aged to keep all of the class busy. Consequently I differ 
with those who say that in oral composition there is nothing 
for the rest of the class to do while one is reciting, and that 
hence a waste of time results. 

Furthermore, the students enjoyed the oral work inasmuch 
as it was somewhat of a novelty and. helped to break the 
monotony. At first oral themes seemed quite difficult for 
some, especially girls who possessed an artistic tendency. 
Nevertheless the whole class seemed to see a definite benefit 
in being able to express oneself before others. Both girls 
and boys have come to me and said, “Gee! you know I got 
pretty scared the first time, but I surely admire the fellow 
who can get up on his feet and say something, and I’m eer- 
tainly going to try.” <A pupil with such enthusiasm will 
undoubtedly accomplish something. Nowadays students are 
hearing a great deal about practical courses—courses that 
will give them useful training. My experience has been that 
this is where the oral composition has a strong appeal to the 
average high-school student. Also the students in my class 
seemed to take pride in “performing before the rest of their 
group.” The element of individual rivalry played quite a 
part. When students strive to succeed because they feel the 
desire within themselves, they are going to progress. 

It was surprising to note how many there were who could 
write far more perfectly from a grammatical standpoint than 
they could speak. Therefore I came to the conclusion that 
written composition does not provide as effective training in 
the expression of our ideas as it should. We constantly 
express ourselves orally, and I believe we should strive to 
devise some scheme to provide practice for the same. 
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From Essay 69 


I do not believe that the structure of the composition in its 
arrangement as a whole is impaired. Very detailed outlines 
ean be demanded arranged into paragraphs and a require- 
ment made that the pupil must indicate in this outline how 
he is to connect his paragraphs so that he may easily pass 
from one to the other. Two copies of this outline may be 
prepared, one for the teacher to follow during the speech and 
one for the pupil to follow also during his speech, although 
he should gradually become independent of his notes. . 

The lazy student will become more lazy if his outline isn’t 
carefully checked up, if he isn’t called upon often and unex- 
pectedly, if he doesn’t know he must deliver the goods. 


From Essay 70 


Each student pays close attention and writes down the 
mistakes which the student reciting makes. He pays close 
attention because he, too, is graded. Sometimes I call for 
these criticisms to be handed in. At other times I call on 
some one student to discuss the composition just given, from a 
certain standpoint, perhaps unity or grammar. 


From Essay 71 


Being told that I must teach oral composition in my work 
and having little, perhaps no, faith in it, I naturally began it 
with fear and trembling. . 

I divided the class into four groups. One group was to 
listen for subject within reach and outline; another for 
enunciation and pronunciation ; another for control of voice 
and also to note correct posture; and another for complete 

sentences and correct usage of words. These groups rotated 
from one assignment to another, and the entire grouping 
was changed every month. At the close of each composition 
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the errors were talked about. In this manner a keen interest 
was aroused that seemed to help. In the beginning there 
was such a slowness of speech that one wanted to help say it, 
but in about six months the students began to speak with 
more confidence and force. Only two periods a week were 
given to this after it had a plan. . 

My faith in oral composition was increased, but it cannot 
yet be termed a strong faith. However, the children did 
enjoy the class and realized many benefits. 


From Essay 72 


One exercise which I have found invaluable in my English 
work is to write on the board, or to read aloud, only the first 
few paragraphs of some well-written story, and let the stu- 
dents finish it. For a few minutes nothing is required except 
that they make a rough outline of the remainder of the story. 
This stimulates their imagination and gives a breeziness to 
the recitation, for each student is eager to finish the story 
and to go before the class and tell how he ended it. 


From Essay 73 


One day a young college student working his way through 
school by getting subscriptions for magazines appeared and 
talked to me about ten minutes. Before I realized what I 
had done, I had subseribed for two magazines. ... . The 
next period in class I told about this experience and added, 
“I wonder if you could persuade me to buy goods from you.” 

The next day the pupils came to class determined to sell— 
from a toothbrush to a victrola. In some cases demonstra- 
tions were made or samples shown. One girl who brought an 
“O Henry” bar spoke very convincingly of the merits of the 
candy and ended in a very commendable way—she left it as 
a sample for me to try. 
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From Essay 74 


Most of the teachers of my vintage, I know, accepted the 
oral theme without enthusiasm, feeling that, while it was as: 
inevitable and unescapable as bobbed hair and jazz, it was 
just about as undesirable. I did not share this feeling, how- 
ever, for I have long ‘been a firm believer in the value of 
speaking aloud in the presence of an audience. . 5 

Tf the short oral theme is the distinct literary form of our 
day, let us make it the very best artistic thing that can 
be produced—of its kind—and let us think well of the 
kind! . 

For the girls I am. having now a citizenship prize-speaking 
contest, using for this the published speeches of women. The 
boys have a similar contest conducted by their teacher in 
history, in which they use the standard orations. Our last 
step in the oral composition program is the extemporaneous 
prize-speaking contest. The prize feature may be a question- 
able pedagogical issue, but we have found that it is to all our 
classes the “far-off divine event” that stimulates interest in 
practice speaking all along the line. 

Student extemporaneous speaking is likely to be formless 
and utterly unprofitable, I think, unless careful attention is 
eiven to training the student to think out things logically. 
I try to guard against having topies given them of which 
they have no knowledge whatever. Four years ago Miss Ida 
Tarbell was one of our judges for the boys’ extemporaneous 
contest, and she expressed herself as being delighted with the 
way they spoke on, “My choice for the presidential nomina- 
tion.” This year the topic assigned the girls was, “How the 
training at School fits us for home-making and com- 
munity leadership,” and most of the speeches, although 
thought out and shaped up in five to seven minutes in the 
presence of two hundred or more people, were very creditable 
bits of balanced composition. 
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My faith in the oral composition is not a faith without 
works; but by eternal vigilance, which is the price of many 
things besides liberty, I believe that we shall be able to pro- 
duce something of real cultural value. 


From Essay 75 


I have been led to question and to test in my own mind the 
value of oral composition. For several years I have been an 
enthusiast over its value, but I have learned to see the sub- 
ject in a different light, with clearer proportions. TI still 
believe in the value of teaching oral composition in the high 
school, but now I see it, not as an aid to the teaching of 
written composition, but as something distinctive, something 
justified for its own end. 

I believe that oral composition should be taught, because 
of the ways in which I have seen it develop students. For 
instance, I have always had some difficulty with the self- 
conscious student. He, or more often she, knows, but ean’t 
tell me. Sometimes her voice is too small to be heard. Some- 
times she is too frightened to try. I have great sympathy 
for her, for I was once in her place. If such a student, 
because of class pride, can make herself stand before the room 
and give us a few of her own words or thoughts, a marked 
improvement will immediately be noted in all her class recita- 
tions. This improvement will be multiplied by the number of 
times that the girl gives oral compositions. These efforts 
will, at first, be pitiably weak and inefficient, but as she gains 
confidence in her own knees holding her up, she will expand 
into a different person. She will “erawl out of her shell,” 
and for the first time oral self-expression will be possible in 
her life. She may have been writing very good themes; but 
as far as personality is concerned she would have remained 
hidden to the world that sees and hears. You may say that 
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her type is in the minority in this day of bobbed heads, but, 
nevertheless, she has representatives in every high school, 
who could later be powers in their communities if they had 
taken their first steps toward gaining initiative in high 
school. . 

Also there is another type of high-school folk—both boys 
and girls—that especially needs oral work. Those students 
—often the social leaders—use only slang and monosyllables 
to express their thoughts. They never lack self-assurance— 
but they need words. It is good for them to find themselves 
lost before an English class, where slang and monosyllables 
don’t “get by” in expressing their thoughts. It teaches them 
to think, and it puts a little poise into their self-assurance. 

The oral composition student learns to think on his feet in 
developing themes. This quality is needed by every person 
in public life—from the club woman to the congressman. It 
develops leaders for student organizations as well as civic 
organizations. For the last three years, since we have been 
having’ debating in our high school, our student body officers 
have been members of the debate class. . 

Therefore since oral composition develops poise and initia- 
tive in the weak, since it brings out strong leaders, and since 
it encourages the use of good English, I think that it should 
be a part of the high-school course. Ideally every student 
should take a year of public speaking as a requirement for 
eraduation. Where that is not possible, the English class is 
the place to secure oral training. The very grave danger of 
putting the oral work into the English course is that it will 
take the place of some literature work, much as I love to teach 
literature, rather than cut out any written composition or 
grammar. . .. - 

The device that we have found most successful is a sales- 
manship campaign. We first consider how necessary salesman- 
ship is in life. Very few of us are going to be book agents, 
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but all of us will continually have something to sell to those 
around us—our labor, our ideas, our professional skill, our 
humor, our voice, or something. Our first assignment isto 
prepare to sell something to the class. The students choose 
everything from an egg-beater to a tractor. If convenient, 
they usually find it easier to talk when they bring the thing 
they are selling before the class for the demonstration. If 
they can’t bring it, they picture it graphically to us. Always 
they point out the desirable qualities about the thing—so that 
we will really want it. I think the best talk of this kind that 
I ever heard was given by a junior girl who sold us a box of 
wire hairpins. I am sure that she could even have persuaded 
“bobs” to buy the pins, for she had so carefully worked out 
the household uses that a hairpin can be put to. It was essen- 
tial for everything from repairing a Ford to picking a lock. 

After a study of journalism and present-day magazines, a 
workable assignment is selling your favorite first-class maga- 
zine to the class. Here the student is killing two birds with 
one stone, as it were, for he is getting and giving a concise 
idea of the nature and content of a good magazine, besides 
improving in oral composition. 

Often I have a series of salesmanship talks precede a 
school play or operetta. Then the grand finale of this pro- 
gram is selling the tickets for the coming performance. By 
arranging a competitive campaign between classes and hav-_ 
ing the results posted at least twice a day for the week of 
the contest, a great deal of “pep” can be aroused. This is 
not English work I realize, but it is motivating the salesman- 
ship idea by putting it over into student activity. It shows 
the students a practical application of the use of oral com- 
position. 

In either junior or senior classes an application for a posi: 
tion makes an interesting assignment. I let the students 
arrange themselves in groups of two or more. Some will act 
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as employers, and some as appleants. I always have it 
understood that all must take part in some way. Three of 
my students arranged a clever skit from this assignment last 
year. Through the skit they showed the contrast between a 
good and a poor application. 

There are many clever devices by which the teacher can 
use oral composition to furnish a training which is otherwise 
lacking in the high-school course, but she must ever be on the 
alert lest it take the place and the time of the much needed 
written composition and minima. 


From Essay 76 


To me, as a child, the phrase “Let’s plike” (let’s play like) 
was always the open sesame to a world rich and broad, where 
I could indulge myself by being the person I had always 
dreamed of. . 

Now, oral seemed an unbounded field of opportunity. I 
tried all the stock subjects suggested in Blank and Blank 
with the result that I was confident that as a teacher I hadn’t 
found my niche in life after all. It took me, after my teach- 
ing career began, a few years to recover from my courses in 
training-school methods and become normal again in my 
diagnosis of what a child was and what I was trying to do 
with him. During this convalescence the idea occurred to 
me in oral composition to hark back to my own experience, 
which I had every reason to believe was average, and from it 
draw a few practical suggestions for appealing oral subjects. 
Then it was that the “plike”’ idea turned up. This idea isn’t 
new, but it is an actual testimonial of a teacher who again saw 
some joy in living. 

The first experiment we tried was this. I asked the class 
if it had ever experienced the joys of “pliking.” I saw a 
boy over in the corner, who up to this time had merely 
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tolerated me, sit up, and actually a gleam of something which 
didn’t seem malicious shot from his eye to me, not to his 
neighbor. I didn’t cast the gloom-dispenser of “This will 
be your oral assignment for Monday.” I said, “Don’t you get 
awfully tired of being yourself? I do. On Monday we 
want an assemblage of real persons here; real or fiction, dead 
or alive. Now tell us about yourselves, since you will have 
something to tell about.” We had everything from Betsy 
Ross to the character assumed by the “gangling” boy, in the 
corner, who was Prof. I. M. A. Fake, famous African explorer. 
It worked. I had quite by chance hit upon a psychological 
truth. The child imitates better than it does anything else. 
Each child had thrown off himself—blessed relief !—and had 
lived free and unhampered in the character whom he imper- 
sonated. All of which was an interesting indicator of quali- 
ties the child admired, but in ordinary proceedure would have 
kept most hidden. Previously, when I put into practice that 
panacea for all troubles in oral, “Tell me an experience of 
your own,” there were sighs, yawns, and muttered remarks 
of, “Oh, bunk, I know everything old Bill has done since he 
was born; I don’t want to hear about it no more.” This is 
the reason all of us take refuge in the haven of fiction; we 
want to get away from ourselves and everyone around us and 
be transported to other worlds. With the varied and actual 
mixing with folks around us comes the background of real 
experience. This takes years. Then perhaps the command, 
“Tell the class about an experience of your own,” would pro- 
duce less deadening results.* 

Nothing pleases a child more than a puzzle or a game, 
because of his natural inquisitiveness and curiosity. Hence 
my first experience suggested a project on a larger scale; 


*In Course 355B there was much corroboration of this idea of the dullness 
of ordinary themes that tell about ‘the time that was so interesting to me.’’ Mak- 
ing such a time vivid in a theme is work for an artist. The unpromising quality 
of this type of assignment has never been set forth, so far as I know, in any 
published advice to teachers; but I believe that the Berkeley evidence is true and 
very useful. 
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this took the form of a mock trial. A motive had to be worked 
out; judge, defendant, prosecutor, lawyers, jury, and wit- 
nesses had to be chosen. Nothing that I could tell the class 
had any weight until they could verify it by actually attend- 
ing court then in session. Interest grew intense. It goes 
without saying that the experiment was a huge success. A 
boy who graduated last June wrote me a little note to tell 
me that that trial in which he took part as a freshman stood 
out as one of the most colorful experiences in his high-school 
career. 

I feel that I had gained the first great battle of a public- 
speaking teacher, that of making the child forget himself. 
How could he forget himself if he were telling of his own 
experiences? He is only intensifying his natural timidity 
and self-consciousness. But then I imagine the results I 
expect from oral work are not in accordance with the cus- 
tomarily expected ones. I realize the bugbear of oral is to 
work in the whole class. This was accomplished in the little 
scheme I so vaguely outlined. To me the paramount aim of 
oral composition is not a matter of gaining mechanical per- 
fection or the power of organizing, mentally, material while 
in the limelight of attention, but it is to overcome that innate 
timidity and supersensitiveness which overpowers the aver- 
age child during the adolescent period. When this ean be 
accomplished without having to resort to the Sword-of- 
Damocles method, monthly failure reports, then a decisive 
battle has been won. 

You literally offer a child a stone instead of bread when 
you remind him in didactic tones that a singular verb requires 
a singular subject, and all the time he expected a word show- 
ing that you had caught the contagion of his enthusiasm. 
How to secure these splendid mechanical results is still an 
unsolved mystery to me, but I do know I prefer live enthu- 
siasm to Apples of Sodom. 
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From Essay 77 


After spending over five years in a university acquiring 
certain principles and ideals of the objectives of education, 
it is difficult to get down to the practical things of life. As 
students of so-called higher learning we have come to worship 
the theoretical and scorn the practical. What wonder, then, 
that as teachers, in criticizing our own work, we do so in the 
light of principles or generalities! 

In this paper I shall talk of what I have found through 
experience in my class work, in spite of a greater amount of 
university training. In doing so, however, I must remind 
the reader again that I am dealing with college freshmen and 
not with high-school students. In view of the facts that the 
junior college in California is a part of the secondary system 
of education, and that our class discussion of Subject A* 
brings us to the freshman English course in college, I feel 
justified in attacking the subject of Oral Composition from 
the point of view of the teacher of college freshmen. 

My first year’s experience began with several classes of 
first-year students in Composition and Rhetoric. The classes 
averaged about fifteen students to the class. With the small 
class my problem was of course different from the larger class 
of the high school. For the purposes of illustration I will use 
only one of my classes in reference while presenting this 
subject. 

During the first semester I dealt entirely with grammar 
and written composition. Following the first set of composi- 
tion papers my plans for the course were abruptly changed, 
even to the selection of textbooks. You may well imagine 
what my discovery was. The “Chamber of Horrors’ t had 


: *The entrance examination in written composition for the University of Cali- 
ornia. 

+The title of a lecture which described the prevalent ignorance of rudiments 
in American schools and colleges. 
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done its deadly work. Here was the evidence. I chose the 
simplest grammar for a text that I could find, which would 
cover the course, and straightway went to work on the funda- 
mentals of the English language. 

An incident occurred at the beginning of the course which 
_I shall always remember. <A girl came to me and said, “This 
grammar text is too simple. Why, we had a much more 
difficult one in high school.” I watched the work of that girl. 
very carefully, partly out of curiosity and partly in a desire 
for revenge. You see her statement had more than slightly 
disconeerted me. The girl turned out to be the best student 
I had in any of my classes. At the end of the semester she 
again came to me, but this time she said, “I never learned so 
much about English in my life as I did this semester. The 
book is not such an easy one as I thought.” My conelusion 
was that simple explanations obtain the best results. My 
first fear and almost frenzy lest I had insulted the intelligence 
of the class by assigning a text too easy for them was arrested 
by the final statement of this girl. 

I had paid no attention to oral composition during the first 
semester except to note a few outstanding facts. Some of 
these were that some students could not make a satisfactory 
recitation, that most of them could not speak understandingly 
while on their feet, and that others could not even read a 
paper before the class without embarrassment. I determined 
to give attention to oral composition during the second 
semester. 

My first step in planning the course for the last half of 
the year was to analyze my own experiences in this field of 
oral composition. I had received instruction in Oral English 
to the extent of one such course in high school and two simi- 
lar courses in college. I had learned something about the 
organization of the oral theme, and a few other details which 
I never apphed, completing the work with a creditable grade. 
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But I had never learned to speak. The courses had failed so 
far as I was concerned. To this day I am embarrassed when 
I first face an audience, and sometimes that embarrassment 
does not wear off during the entire talk. Then it is that I 
find it exceedingly difficult to speak correctly—that is, use 
good English and think of what I am going to say next at 
the same time. 

My conclusions of this analysis were: 

1. A way must be found for doing away with embarrass- 
ment. 

2. Speaking good English must become a habit, thus 
removing conscious effort. 

3. Making oneself understood is more important than for- 
mal organization and structure of theme. 

4. The subject upon which one speaks must be interesting 
to the speaker if it is to be made interesting to the listener. 

This is what I did: 

To make the subject interesting I socialized the class, mak- 
ing the students decide what they wanted to study. The class 
as a whole could agree upon certain subjects. On the other 
hand each student had some one pet subject. The subjects 
agreed upon were studied in class. The other ones were made 
the subjects of special reports, each student selecting one 
topic which interested him most. The range of topics was 
particularly interesting, but I will not take time for a dis- 
cussion of these here. Let it suffice to say that the class 
decided these reports would make an interesting program; 
so a day was set aside at the end of the semester for a pro- 
gram and exhibit of the semester’s work. 

Current events was one of the subjects agreed upon by all 
the students. This, therefore, was made the basis for oral 
composition. Each student was encouraged to search for cur- 
rent events especially bearing upon his special report. This 
brought up the interest, at the same time preventing last- 
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minute preparation by hastily clipping something from the 
newspaper and running with it to class. 

A bulletin board was kept, upon which was pinned any- 
thing of interest pertaining to the course in any way. This 
was kept up to date regularly. 

Daily assignments were made by the class, not by me. 
Problems growing out of the day’s discussion were made sub- 
jects for preparation next time. Of course I did a great deal 
of planning so that I could bring out such problems as I 
wished to have presented, but this was done without allowing 
the class to know that these problems were purposely injected 
into the discussion. At least my effort was to this end. Many 
times, however, I was greatly surprised to have problems 
arise which had never occurred to me were problems for the 
class. Interest was thus kept up daily in the subject-matter. 

The room where the class met contained a teacher’s desk 
and armchairs which were not fastened to the floor. The 
arrangement was the same as in the ordinary schoolroom. To 
overcome the formality of this, I had a long library table 
placed in the room and the chairs moved up to the table in 
seminar fashion. A different atmosphere immediately fol- 
lowed the change. 

I allowed recitations to take place while the students 
remained seated, but reports on current events were at first 
delivered while the student arose in his place. After greater 
confidence was gained by the student I had him stand at the 
head of the table and give his talk. Students who had always 
had difficulty in reciting before soon gained in ease and con- 
fidence, making it possible for them to speak naturally. One 
girl who had never been able to make a recitation without 
“shaking all over,” as she told the class one day, likewise 
overcame her embarrassment before the semester ended. 

Having found a way to keep the subject interesting and to 
overcome embarrassment, I turned my attention to the use 
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of correct English and clear meaning. The more detailed 
points of public speaking were only touched upon. I look 
back now and firmly believe I succeeded to a degree, although 
small, in obtaining clear thought and a fair use of good Eng- 
lish. At least some improvement was made in speaking from 
the floor. : 

The class divided the period into two divisions. The first 
half of the period was given over to the oral theme and a 
brief discussion of it. The student who made the talk was 
given first chance to criticize his effort. Then the rest of the 
elass could contribute to the criticism. The students talked 
freely, enjoying many laughs over the common errors. Most 
stimulating were the discussions of how the speaker “felt.” 
This airing of the emotions was one of the biggest factors 
-in breaking down formality and in obtaining a sympathetic 
audience. The second half of the period was devoted to 
recitations and a discussion of the problems of the day. 

Each student was assigned a day during the term (most of 
them had two opportunities) upon which he made his special 
report as far as he had developed his subject. He took the 
head of the table and made his report. Some made a report 
from notes, while others read their papers. The subject of 
the day was then thrown open for class discussion, the one 
reporting presiding and leading the discussion, 

Throughout the entire course I took part chiefly as one of 
the students. I acted in capacity of teacher only when con- 
ducting discussion or when it became necessary to decide a 
point in question, 

At the end of the semester we had covered what the course’ 
demanded, but it had been done in the manner the class 
decided upon. I was pleased with the progress made, but of 
course not satisfied. . 

I believe there is a definite place for Oral Composition in’ 
‘the high-school English course. It should be taught in every 
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year of the course and have a place on the daily class schedule. 
I know of one teacher who has made an outstanding success 
of Oral English by teaching it for ten minutes in every class, 
daily. The school has a good representation of students at 
this university and in the past two years not one has failed 
in Subject A. The time she gives to written composition 
does not greatly overbalance the time she gives to oral com- 
position. I do not use this as an argument, because it is not 
in my experience. But it encourages me in my belief that 
Oral Composition has an important place in the high-school 
curriculum. 


SECTION 7 


ORAL DEBATE 


From Essay 78 


I have found that debate is an excellent way to break up 
self-consciousness. Last year I had a sophomore class which 
was almost equally divided in regard to the number of boys 
and girls. Never before had I had a whole class of such 
extreme sensitiveness. It was like “pulling eye-teeth” to get 
them to talk. I dreaded to assign oral themes, and spent 
hours in trying to select interesting topics and working up 
a proper atmosphere. One day I gave this subject for 
debate: “Resolved that a girl should pay for her own enter- 
tainment when in company with a boy.” It was like a charge 
of electricity to that class. Both sides besieged me for argu- 
ments until I was nearly distracted. We spent several days 
in preparation and two in giving the debate. So anxious 
were they to tell what they thought of the matter that they 
forgot themselves and lost much of their self-consciousness. 
There was a marked improvement after that in oral work. 
One of the boys entered a county oratorical contest later in 
the year. 

I have dwelt chiefly on the importance of overcoming shy- 
ness, because without self-control and confidence little can 
be accomplished in oral themes. Self-control is the hardest 
and biggest business of life. Who ean say it is not the most 
important thing in oral themes? In no other way can .self- 
consciousness be overcome. Written themes can give facility 
in using correct English and power of concentration, but they 
cannot give control over super-sensitiveness. 
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Possibly you may think I have placed undue emphasis on 
this topic. To me it has been a vital problem. In every Eng- - 
lish class I have had to deal with it. Both boys and girls 
dislike oral themes, and it takes time, tact, and patience to 
accomplish anything satisfactory. In my experience I have 
found that the written theme shows much more improvement 
at the end of the year than does the oral theme. 


From Essay 79 


I think most English teachers will agree that no matter how 
much high-school pupils hate rhetoric and composition, orals, 
and even literature itself, a spark can almost always be struck 
with a debate. . 

I remember one subject for a debate in one of my classes . 
that started things off with a bang. The subject was “Re- 
solved that the use of slang is permissible.” Three girls took 
the affirmative, three boys the negative. I purposely picked 
the three girls in this sophomore class who habitually used 
the best English, and the three boys who did not. I did not 
even give any suggestions for the debate, but on the Friday 
morning when it was due, there was an air of suppressed 
excitement over the room. Everyone seemed eagerly waiting. 
The girls who pleaded so cleverly for the use of slang in our 
speech used perfect English, except when illustrating. The 
boys trying to uphold the standard of pure English blundered 
through, talking as they usually did, with about every other 
word some form of slang. The effect was simply ludicrous, 
and no one realized it more keenly, nor enjoyed it more 
hugely, than the three boys themselves. 

I did not give my opinion of the outcome, but let the class 
have a secret ballot. I rather expected the balloting to be all 
one-sided. But it was not. The class was about equally 
divided. Then the real excitement commenced. Each was 
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eager to tell why he thought the side for which he had voted 
should win. Even the ones who laughed most at the boys 
admitted that they had had some pretty good arguments. 
Discussion waxed fast and furious. The dismissal bell cut 
rudely in upon us. 

Just before they left, there were eager choruses of, “Oh, 
can’t we go on tomorrow? Let’s finish this.” “Surely,” I 
answered, “I want everyone who has not spoken today to 
have his arguments all ready for tomorrow. But they must 
be condensed to about one-half minute’s duration, and in that 
way we can get around the class.” 

I was besieged with requests for more agbares We talked 
it over and decided that out of justice to the rest of the course 
we could only have classroom debates occasionally. But with 
the principal’s permission we would take the seventh period 
each Thursday for a voluntary Debating Club. Anyone might 
join who desired to, but he must stick to it, once he was in. 
There were, I believe, about fifty members. Each person in 
the club had to debate at least once. The club chose its own 
judges from among its members each week. After the deci- 
sion of the judges we always had class discussion, when time 
permitted. 

I let them choose their own topics. Each week votes were 
taken for the subject for the following week. The individual 
requests were written on the board, and then we took a class 
vote. There was never any bickering, for there was always 
another chance for a favorite topic. 

They debated upon the relative merits of Caesar and 
Brutus, of Hannibal and Napoleon, of Latin and Geometry. 
Then there were lively discussions about intra-mural and 
intra-school sports, about the relative values of hiking and 
swimming. One topic that I think everyone enjoyed was 
this: “Resolved that a hairpin is more useful than a tele- 
phone.” 
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Perhaps there was more. noise in that room than there 
should have been, according to pedagogues, but I felt the 
result justified it. From that little Debating Club we picked 
material for the school debating team, which won laurels for 
itself wherever it went. 


From Essay 80 


There is nothing, perhaps, which takes more thorough 
preparation on the part of the teacher than does debate. It 
is as hard to teach and to teach well as anything in the Eng- 
lish department, I think, provided the teacher makes the stu- 
dent do the work and does not do it for him. . 

Because of class rivalry, which is a good thing if well 
guided, I believe, we decided to have inter-class debates. 
From these I realized something of a debating success. 

I shall first mention the work done by the freshmen and 
how we obtained a debating team from the class. The mem- 
bers of this class knew very little about debate, and I knew 
that it was impossible to take class time to teach the work to 
first-year people. By the method of popular election the 
class selected six good students for the class debate. I 
coached these six members outside of class, and then they ~ 
debated in class. I asked the other members of the class to 
vote for the three whom they considered to be the best for 
the class team to meet the sophomores in an inter-class debate. 
I was surprised to find that the selection was just as I wished 
it and that personal likes and dislikes had been put aside in 
order that they might have the best team possible with which 
to meet their opponents. The work which the freshmen did 
was good for them, yet poor debating of course. 

When the freshman team was selected, I arranged a denete 
between them and the sophomore team which I had secured 
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by the same method of class election. This debate was given 
in assembly, and the sophomores won over the freshmen by 
a vote of 83—0. . 

The juniors selected their class team and challenged the 
Seniors to an inter-class debate. The seniors had debated the 
year before and were quite eager to debate against the juniors. 
The teams were evenly matched, but at the close of the debate 
the judges gave the decision in favor of the juniors. 

The final debate came a month later, and for it the juniors 
and sophomores worked hard and faithfully. . . . . The 
day of the debate was a big day for them, and all of their 
studies were of no importance, for they were to uphold their 
class and to win over their rivals in the finals of the inter- 
class debate. . 

From the results of my work I concluded that debating in 
high school is important in so many ways that it cannot be 
left out without injuring the students. 


From Essay 81 


What is debating? <A declamation on “whether the pen is 
mightier than the sword,” half written by the coach, given 
‘with sonorous voice and windmill gestures—this is one con- 
ception of debating, and, we hope, an almost obsolete one. 
The sooner the grass is growing over its grave, the better will 
it be for real debating. My conception of this real article, 
and one which is not unattainable, is a give-and-take discus- 
sion of a present-day problem based on the students’ reading 
and individual reasoning, and presented in an interesting, 
natural manner. . 4 

The English teacher usually thinks of debating as one of 
those multitudinous evils which fall to her lot because she 
is guilty of teaching English. This feeling was minimized 
in our high school when debating was placed on our course 
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of study. Students register for it as for English or Geometry, 
and the class meets regularly each day. Theoretically, little 
outside work is assigned, but, in reality, those who “make” 
the teams do many extra hours of work. Those students who 
do only the class work, which consists of both theory and 
practice in argument, receive one-half credit a year. Those 
who make the teams for class or interscholastic debates, and 
consequently do a large amount of outside work, receive credit 
in proportion to the number of times they debate and the 
quality of the work they do. . 

The credit system does not do away with school honors that 
may be won in debating. To a member of two interscholastic 
debating teams our Student Body grants a gold pin, and 
students may “try-out” for debates without registering in the 
elass for credit. In fact, we have found that a stimulation 
of school loyalty and enthusiasm for debating have resulted 
from placing this student activity on a definite basis. 

System in the preparation of debates is necessary for suc- 
cess. The students then know what to expect, and the coach 
has something definite to which to hold them. There is not 
the possibility, with such a system, for a last-minute prepara- 
tion of what will prove to be no debate at all. . . . . This 
schedule covers a period of six weeks. That may seem a long 
period, but I have found it none too long if the debate is to 
be real training for the student, worthy of an audience, and 
without monopolizing so much of the pupil’s time that his 
other subjects suffer. 

With this scheme there is no necessity for declamations in 
debates. A debate, to be a live one, must not be a set, mem- 
orized speech. If the student first writes a brief, then makes 
an outline of his speech and “talks” his speech from the out- 
line, it may be revised at will and in the final presentation 
will not be stilted. The style will not equal a Wendell 
Phillips, I grant, but constant practice alone and occasion- 
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ally before the coach will develop a pleasing fluency in most 
instances. At the same time the speech is sufficiently flexible 
to be easily changed as the student continues his reading and 
thinking, or even during the debate after hearing his oppo- 
nent’s argument. The natural fluency which is developed in 
the constructive speech is carried over to the rebuttal, for the 
student here is foreed to talk from an outlined argument 
which may have been worked out during the debate or pre- 
pared previously. The so-called extempore method saves 
the day for the rebuttal, and, what is of more importance, 
makes debating practical because it develops a method of 
speaking which may be used in the classroom, the Student 
Body gathering, the committee meeting, and the demands of 
life outside the school. 

At a gathering of debating coaches not many months ago 
a coach startled the group by asking, “Just how much of 
your debaters’ speeches do you coaches write?’ Such coaches, 
for surely they are guilty of dishonest practices, should be 
shot at sunrise. Coaches themselves have been greatly to 
blame for bringing disrepute to debating. “Over-coaching”’ 
is not a necessary evil. Criticism of argument in student 
debates should be destructive, not constructive. ‘That doesn’t 
follow,” or, “You have not convinced me that is true,” or 
“What do you mean by that statement?” will make the stu- 
dent dig himself out of the hole. To enable the pupil to do 
it, he must have been taught the simplest forms of debating 
theory. In the presentation of the argument, there is a 
legitimate field for constructive criticism by the coach, but 
it must be limited to this field, or coaches will kill high-school 
debating. . 

In our particular school we have attempted to consider the 
human element in debating and to that fact goes some of the 
credit for our success. This recognition of the human element 
is based on the principle that both coaches and debaters are 
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human beings. The desire for competition is met by inter- 
class debates and membership in two interscholastic debating 
leagues. The desire to win is expressed in our slogan, “To 
Win and to Win Fairly.” . . . . The social element is recog- 
nized in debaters’ parties, in informal lunches for the visiting 
team after a debate, and in informal associations of the coach 
and the team during the preparation of a debate. A debate 
should be a live discussion, of live subjects, by “live” human 
DEMS sete, Bude rs 

As a final evidence of what debating can do let me quote 
from one of our graduates who made this statement after 
leaving high school: “My debating work gave me more gen- 
eral knowledge and was of more real value to me than any 
course I took in high school.” After discounting these testi- 
monials for prejudice and over-enthusiasm, they still stand 
as proof of the value of debating. Should we not strive 
toward the elimination of the evils found in many debating 
programs rather than cast it aside as an artificial form with- 
out justification in the high-school curriculum ? 


From Essay 82 


What could we do to create school spirit? It was my first 
school, and college spirit clung to me so tenaciously that I 
felt we must have some spirit in our tiny two-teacher high 
school of twenty-three students. We were too small for foot- 
ball. We were handicapped in basketball, for we hardly had 
enough boys for a second team when every boy in school was 
out for practice. Besides this, one of our best players had 
only one eye, and another could hardly see without olasses. 
Ags you may guess, we almost always played a losing game. 
Our rival on one side, twelve miles away, numbered nearly 
a hundred students; while seven miles in the other direction 
was a rival school of three hundred students. What wonder 
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that our students knew no meaning for the word “school 
spirit”? They had but one desire, to earn money enough to 
go to one of the neighboring schools. 

Early in the spring there came a debate challenge from the 
freshmen of the A school of three hundred students. Here, at 
last, was a chance for us to show our colors. The challenge 
was accepted. 

Many of our high-school folks didn’t know the meaning of 
the word debate. None of them had ever heard an inter- 
school debate. The principal and I gave them suggestions on 
the question of the government ownership of railroads, in 
order that they might organize a try-out. Wonderful crea- 
tions were those speeches! Some single speakers had as many 
as seven issues. But how could we hope for anything better, 
when it was all so new to them? How could they know the 
difference between a point and an issue? Nearly every boy 
in school tried out, and many of the girls were even tempted 
into trying. After several days of this work, four rather 
promising students were chosen. A queer-looking lot they 
were, but they had fairly good voices, some brain power, and 
an indomitable spirit to work. 

My day was filled with seven or eight classes, but after 
school I was free to read, advise, and coach. How we did 
work! Sinee the debaters lived in the country, it was hard 
for them to come back after dinner to work in the evening. 
For that reason we usually brought our dinner to school with 
us, cooked it in the domestic science room and worked right 
through from school dismissal to nine in the evening. ; 

As I have said, we were seven miles from A—a city of 
twenty thousand people—containing a good library. Our 
principal saw what a spirit this whole undertaking had 
awakened, and so he suggested that I take the debaters to the 
A library for two afternoons of research work. What fun we 
had! Three of the students had never been in a library. 
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None of them had ever seen a Poole’s Index or a Reader’s 
Guide. . é 

Then came the days of organizing, writing, and rewriting. 
After that we memorized main speeches and practiced rebut- 
tal extemporaneous work. Those were the days when the 
assembly hall came into use. Hour after hour we went over 
and over the work. While three studied, the fourth said his 
‘speech. Occasionally the other three were critics. Those 
were the dark, discouraging days. It seemed as if the young- 
est girl gave her speech exactly like a phonograph inside an 
automaton. There seemed to be not the least facial expres- 
sion or light in her eyes. The oldest boy was an athlete, and 
his attitude on the stage seemed to be rather an apology for 
being in a debate at all. . 

The real night came. Quite a representation went with us 
to A to hear our negative team defeat A’s affirmative. The 
rest of the school, with a splendid representation of town peo- 
ple, heard our other team in the school auditorium. The 
stimulus of the crowd and the opponents spurred our students 
on to the very best they had ever done. We won a double 
victory. And “school spirit’? Why, you could hardly keep 
it within bounds that night. 


SECTION 8 


BETTER-SPEECH WEEK 
From Essay 83 


As the date for our better-speech week was elective, we 
chose the first week in November, hoping that by doing so 
we should have more time in the school year in which to see 
the results of this special effort. . 

The week previous to our celebration I had the freshmen 
and sophomores make posters characteristic of the week. 
Many of these were very original and clever. I furnished 
the eardboard in order that the posters might be of uniform 
‘size. When I had collected the posters, I asked the other 
members of the faculty to act as judges and to select the six 
best, which we would put in the store windows downtown 
during better-speech week. 

On Monday we put up all of the posters in the store win- 
dows and in the English room. We began to eriticize speech. 
The students did not correct a teacher in case she made a 
mistake, but they noted it in their English notebook, making 
the correction at that time. Each student received a tag 
upon entering the building on Monday morning which read 
“Watch your speech.” Only so long as a student made no 
mistake to the knowledge of his schoolmates could he wear his 
tag. In case of a mistake the one noticing it and being able 
to correct it could demand the tag. The contest which ensued 
that week was to see who could collect the most tags by Fri- 
day evening, when the contest was to close. The three stu- 
dents having the largest number of tags were to receive men- 
tion in the chapel exercises and also in the high-school paper. 
In ease a mistake was noticed in class the student had to sur- 
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render his tag at the close of the period. I never allowed the 
changing of tags in class, because it detracted from the class 
work. By the end of the first day some students had no tags, 
while others had a dozen or twenty. The students were inter- 
ested to such a degree that I almost needed to be a peace- 
maker to settle the many and various disputes over speech 
and tags. By observing I found that by the second day there 
were fewer tags exchanged, and I learned that everyone was 
watching his speech more closely. On Friday I asked for 
those who held over forty tags to report their name and 
number in order that I might determine the three highest 
numbers. The girl having the greatest number held fifty-six 
tags, the boy coming second held forty-nine, and the third 
girl held forty tags. In our Friday afternoon chapel we read 
these names and numbers. We also published the names in 
the high-school paper as a reward. I felt as though this 
means of arousing interest in better speech was a suecess and 
had helped many to improve their language. 

For the Friday assembly period I arranged a mote trial 
for the murder of Good English; and this, I believe, was my 
most successful plan to arouse interest in good speech. The 
cast for this trial was asked to reproduce this for Community 
Day in order that the parents and friends might see it. The 
mock trial consisted of a jury bearing the name “Society,” 
the lawyer for the state, “Mr. Good Speech,” the lawyer for 
the accused, “Mr. Don’t Care,” and witnesses. I shall briefly 
give the idea of the trial: Mr. Ain’t, accompanied by Miss 
I Seen, Miss Hadn’t Ought, Mr. Hain’t, and Miss You Was, 
was accused and found guilty of murdering Good English 
on the main street of the town. The sentence was eight years 
in grammar for Mr. Ain’t, and four years in grammar for his 
accomplices. . . . . It served as a fitting close for better- 
speech week, and the students looked back to it and spoke of 
it as a most beneficial week. 
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From Essay 84 

When we observe Better-English Week, it is done with a 
great deal of enthusiasm on the part of both teachers and 
students. . : 

The two best students from each class were asked to choose 
sides (as for scholarship, these were quite evenly divided). 
One division named itself, “Washington’s Guards of Good 
English,” and chose for its colors, red, white, and blue. Its 
badge was a hatchet with a red, white, and blue blade. On 
it was written the slogan, “Cut Out Poor English.” (If there 
is any poor pedagogy about this slogan, I’m sure the young- 
sters didn’t know it, for they were so delighted with their 
little hatchets and the slogan, too.) 

The other division named itself “Lincoln’s Guards of Good 
English,” and chose for its colors orange and black. Its badge 
was a shield (orange and black with gold stars) on which was 
written their slogan, “Shield Good English.” 

Each division elected its officers—president, vice president, 
secretary, and treasurer—for the oral composition period 
was always a socialized lesson. Committees to mark the 
papers of the other division, and committees to eheck up 
on papers marked by the opposite division, were appointed 
by each chairman. <A vigilance committee whose duty it was 
to report oral blunders heard either in or out of school by 
any member of the opposing side began to function. Book- 
keepers were chosen to keep an accurate account of points for 
each side. 

Any Washington Guard who received 100% in written 
work or 100% in oral composition (that is, was not reported 
for having made a blunder by the other side) merited having 
his name written in the “Hall of Fame.” This really was 
very original and was designed by one of the boys. It repre- 
sented a colonial door with “Hall of Fame” lettered above it. 
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The door part could swing open and disclose several pages of 
red paper, on which were written the honored names in white 
ink. Each “Perfect” counted double in points. The Lincoln 
Guards had similar rules and regulations, but their honored 
ones’ names were written on the inside of a well-designed 
shield. 

The contest began. During the first composition (oral) 
class the Lincoln Guards who had made oral blunders were 
called. On each was pinned a little red hatchet on which the 
blunder and its correct form were written, also “Cut Out Poor 
English.” The Washington Guards were likewise called by 
the opposing side, and the blunders and corrections written 
on shields were pinned on. 

On the third day, the president of the Lincoln Guards of 
Good English requested the president of the Washington 
Guards to come forward, which he did. I myself did not 
know what was coming. To my great surprise the first presi- 
dent left the room for a moment and returned with a real 
ax tied with red, white, and blue ribbons. “This,” he said, 
“Gg Honest Abe’s Ax. Take it. You need it to ‘Cut out your 
poor English.’ ” 

It was indeed a great surprise to the Washington Guards 
when a little later they were declared prisoners by the Lincoln 
Guards and tried in court, for they had been found on the 
Lincoln Highway “murdering the king’s English.” The jury 
after due deliberation pronounced them guilty. The judge 
then remarked that our great and glorious Lincoln had freed 
all the slaves in the United States. Why, then, should there 
still be slaves—even slaves to poor English? Little black 
wax dolls (a penny each) with orange caps and orange 
clothes bearing the slogan, “Don’t be a slave to Poor Eng- 
lish,” were brought forth. In pronouncing sentence, the 
Judge said each Washington Guard of Good English would 
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have to wear one of these as a gentle reminder of his short- 
comings. 

Was it all worth while? I’m sure the youngsters thought 
so. They all worked very hard, not only in school, but outside 
of school hours as well, but thought it was much fun. The mock 
trial was given before the Woman’s Club of our city. The 
mothers and others present were quite as delighted as were 
the “big boys” with their sentence—to wear the little black 
slave bearing the slogan, “Don’t be a slave to Poor English.” 
Without a doubt, the youngsters in oral and written compo- 
sition will continue to “murder the king’s English” more or 
less, but I feel that they will never forget some of the lessons 
brought to them in such a vivid way. It was simply another 
angle of approach to Better English. [’m sure it created in 
them a desire to speak and write their mother tongue a little 
better. 


SECTION 9 
THEME TOPICS 


From Essay 85 


Perilous and treacherous is the highway known as English 
composition. Should a timid, inexperienced teacher, just 
fresh from the garden of learning, ever set a hesitant foot 
upon this road, she is soon confronted by the sign, “Road 
Closed.’ Eagerly looking about, she finds a second sign some- 
what off the main road, marked 


The Best Detour to Results 
(via Best Theme Topics) 
Dangerous but Passable 


Since “Results” is her destinatien, she happily picks up her 
baggage, which consists of several textbooks, and starts on 
her way once more. Her baggage is very dear to her, and 
she treasures it. 

All the women she passes look queerly at her load. All 
of them smile a bit and look wise and knowing. Somehow the 
baggage does grow very heavy. It rather delays her progress. 
She grows impatient, and in a rash moment throws to one 
side her textbooks. 

Eventually, by slow and painful degrees, she approaches 
the golden city of “Results.” She realizes that the key to the 
inhabitants’ hearts must be in her possession, or they will not 
receive her cordially, nor will they do their best work for 
Nes o- 6 us 
Along the way mental note has been made of the subjects 
with which she will approach them. “My Highest Ambition” 
oceurs to her, by which topie she hopes to gain an under- 
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standing of these people, through obtaining some idea of their 
hopes, aims, and secret desires. Many respond. The informa- 
tion gained helps through the coming months of her contact 
with them; for should they falter or grow careless in their 
work, they are reminded of their highest ambition and urged 
to be true to it. 

Most of them are interested in and know a great deal about 
modern inventions. Many did good work on “A Radio Enter- 
tainment.” “An Unusual Pet” brought hearty response, espe- 
cially from the boys, who wrote in an interesting way of “A 
Hop-toad,” “A White Mouse,” and “A Turtle’ which was 
supposed to be twenty-seven years old, etc. Moreover, the 
boys were eager to discuss “An Ideal Playground.” Some 
went so far as to draw a plan showing how baseball dia- 
monds, tennis courts, a swimming tank, and a football field 
should be included. <A few girls had very definite ideas on 
the subject also, but in their discussion they added a club- 
house, wherein a reading-room and social or dancing hall 
were essential. 

“What I Think of Grown-ups” was selected by some who 
had very definite ideas on the subject. Girls ordinarily were 
flattering ; boys more given to criticism and frankness. “Why 
Mother Worried,” “An Awful Moment,” and “A Snapshot” 
brought a general high grade of response and considerable 
show of interest and ability. . . . . One pupil gave testi- 
mony about a camping experience, when a stubborn burro 
suddenly appeared in front of their automobile on a narrow 
mountain road. The burro refused to budge, and the efforts 
on the part of the father and brother were fruitless. The road 
was too narrow to allow them to drive around him, and they 
were afraid to build a fire under him, for the ear was so close. 
At lunch they had baked potatoes for a twofold purpose, the 
main one being to put a hot one in the mouth of the donkey 
to encourage him on his way. The family enjoyed the beauties 
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of their trip, but the snapshot taken of the stubborn animal 
on that narrow road was more eagerly shown to visitors upon 
their return than were those which dilated upon the loveliness 
of Emerald Bay and Pyramid Peak. 


From Essay 86 


I have tried the “Listening In” method, and like it. Sug- 
gestions which come to me through this method I jot down 
in a notebook for future use. Often I find my students know 
a great deal about birds; and when they find out that I am 
interested, they will talk at length about their observations. 
Again I find boys interested in electricity, aviation, and sub- 
marines. My next theme subject must, of course, give these 
boys an opportunity to write about their observations. One 
day I overheard a boy speaking of his desire to sell his radio, 
which he said was a dandy. His theme for the week was to 
convince a prospective buyer of the merits of his radio—and 
so it goes. 

When working with the short story, it is often very helpful 
to send the students to newspapers and magazines for items 
which they think contain good material for a plot. I ask 
them on a given day to bring to class five such clippings. 
When the class assembles, these clippings are read and com- 
mented upon. The class helps in the selection of the item 
which promises to develop into the best story. This is valu- 
able training for all concerned. With such help the students 
are usually able to develop a fairly interesting theme, one 
that they themselves are interested in. I usually find that 
when a student has something to say, he is able to say it in 
fairly good English. It is the trying to write a theme with 
nothing very definite to say upon the subject that produces 
such disastrous results. 
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Another method I use to secure responses from the stu- 
dents is to dictate the opening paragraph of a story which 
will open up all sorts of possibilities for them to develop. 

The type of theme which, in my experience, has never failed 
to eall forth the pupils’ best efforts is the theme based upon 
the subject “How to Choose a Vocation.” This subject ap- 
peals very strongly to their interest. The pupil must be 
made to narrow down the number of attractive vocations to 
one or two, which their own particular fitness seems to indi- 
eate are best; and such a variety as I do get! The boys select 
every vocation from motorcycle cops to lawyers, doctors, ete., 
while the girls during the past year appear very much inter- 
ested in interior decoration, costume designing, ete. 

Usually I give the students a bibliography, and require that 
they collect material from at least three sources for the paper 
which is required on their vocations. I also suggest an out- 
line, although they are at perfect liberty to make their own 
if they choose. 

In connection with me work I always assign a report of a 
personal interview with someone engaged in their chosen voca- 
tion. Most of the people interviewed, busy as they undoubt- 
edly are, seem perfectly willing to give the youngsters the 
benefit of their advice and experience; and such interesting 
reports of these interviews as they do prepare! The class 
considers the task as an interesting one, and they try hard 
to produce something interesting and a little unusual to read 
to their class. . : 

My first year of teaching was in a junior high school, and 
I was able during that year to arouse an interest in composi- 
tion writing which I have never been able to equal. I used 
the device of the class paper, and it had its results. We 
elected a board of editors composed of three members in each 
of my two English classes, and the rest of the class acted as 
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reporters. It was the duty of the board to bring out a paper 
every other week. . . . . Our short-story contests were 
_ objects of the keenest rivalry. Their enthusiasm was a joke 
among the faculty. They got together in committee meetings 
in every conceivable place and at every conceivable hour. 
Their themes improved, and they had some incentive for eare- 
ful, painstaking work. 

Last year in my sophomore English elass I used the device 
of the class magazine as a means of motivation. The students 
in the class were each responsible for one article, and they 
had the opportunity to try their hand at all of the various 
types of material in the various sections of the magazine. 
The class artist made the cover, ete. Anything a little out 
of the ordinary appeals to the boys and girls. 


From Essay 87 


Since variety is the spice of life, and variety in our 
approach to composition might prove beneficial, the teachers 
of the six eighth grades in our junior high school decided 
to try out a “Junior High Magazine Idea.” Hach teacher 
was assigned a phase of composition, and she planned defi- 
nitely for all two weeks’ work in it... . . One teacher 
planned topics of adventure for her two weeks’ work in com- 
position. “Waiting for a Panther” and “The Third Trap” 
were given as references. 

Another teacher gave the opening sentence or short para- 
eraph, a “self-starter,” and the pupils drew upon their imagi- 
nations and completed the story. 

Historical subjects for composition were taken from an 
American history, such as “Peter Stuyvesant’s Return to 
New York,” “What I Heard and Saw at the Lincoln-Douglas 
Debate,” “A Description of My Ride on the First Railroad in 
the U. S. behind Tom Thumb,” ete 
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A fourth teacher gave topies which called for dialogue, as 
“A Conversation between a Tramp and a Boy,” “A Lady and 
a Peddler,” “An Inquisitive Boy and His Mother in Church,” 
“An Automobile and a Horse,” “Two Boys after an Exami- 
nation.” 

Description was not neglected. One topic given was “The 
Railway Station.” One part of the class gave the description 
of the “Waiting Crowd.” The “Arrival of the Train” and 
“Tts Departure” formed subjects for other paragraphs writ- 
ten by other members of the class. “Our City,” using three 
paragraphs—History, Industries, and Schools—was another 
topic worked out in the same way. 

Dictation, using some worth-while incident and taken from 
some good author, was also given. ‘When Mother (or Father) 
Says, ‘Get Up,’” “My Favorite Character in Fiction and 
Why,” “When Father Saw My Report Card,” were some of 
the additional subjects planned to make the pupils draw 
from their imaginations. 

Our subjects for themes thus being planned, we next 
decided that each class should be responsible once for the 
getting out of the magazine on its scheduled day. Our main 
purpose of course was to create in the pupils a desire to do 
good work in composition, as the best work—twenty-four 
themes each two weeks—was to appear in the magazine, no 
pupil’s work appearing but once during the twelve weeks. 

The pupils were delighted with the idea and at once sug- 
gested many items. which appear in magazines besides stories. 
An editor and a staff for the various activities were chosen. 
“Our Play,” “The Thrift Contest,” “The Play Féte,” etc., 
were topics beautifully written up by pupils who wished to 
do it. Other topies, such as editorials, were written by several 
in a room and the best (always chosen by the pupils) used. 
This required real skill and showed them a real need for 
composition. Suggestions offered by a teacher seemed “thank- 
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fully received” by the pupils in this kind of work. On the 
whole I think nearly all tried harder on the assigned written 
themes also. 

The “Live Wire,” our first number, put in its appearance 
on the scheduled day. There was a beautiful cover in the 
school colors, green and white, designed and made by one 
member of the class. There were the editorials, current 
events, stories, and jokes. (Strange how much like adults, 
youngsters are. They usually read the jokes first.) 

The “Junior High Buzz,” “Spring Number,” “Vacation 
Number,” “Dedication Number,” and “Summer Delights” 
appeared on scheduled time. Each succeeding one seemed 
just a little better than the previous ones... . . 

All voted that it was a success, and we'll try it again next 
year, allowing more time for drill work between numbers. 
We had created in the pupils a real need for composition and 
a desire to do it well. 


From Essay 88 


The problem that confronts a teacher on assuming charge 
of a new class or entering a new school is that of getting 
acquainted with the pupils—not just with their names, but 
with their individual characteristics and abilities. It is true 
to a certain extent in any subject, but especially in English 
classes, probably because of their close connection with life, 
that we cannot make much headway until our pupils are real 
personalities to us... - - 

The best way that I have found to become acquainted with 
the children is through letter-writing. It has been so satisfac- 
tory that I now employ it with each new class. On the first 
day of school, after registering the pupils, I assign for the fol- 
lowing day an informal letter. This may be to a real person, 


including me, or an imaginary one, and may be about any 
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subject, though I suggest topics, such as some interesting fea- 
ture of the child’s vacation, his plans for the school term, ete. 
It may be written on any paper he chooses. The advantages 
that I have gained from this assignment are as follows: 

1. As the students always enjoy the work—much to my 
surprise at first, who usually hated letter-writing in high 
school—they put their best efforts into it, and the result is a 
very genuine sample of their ability to express themselves. 

2. Since I always caution them to be as careful as possi- 
ble about the mechanics, in order to show me their best work, 
and since it is natural for students to want to make a good 
impression on a new teacher, I feel that on the whole I can 
get a good idea of their real knowledge of sentence structure 
and of punctuation, both general and pertaining to letter- 
writing. 

3. Last of all, I have found this a useful way to get side- 
lights on the students’ characters and ideas, sometimes in 
regard to me, as they are usually very frank. 

I have spoken of the fact that the students seemed always 
to enjoy the letter-writing. This is true of practically every 
informal letter I have ever assigned. Many times the students 
have written the letters to real people and asked permission 
to mail them. Of course I always granted it. Since they do 
enjoy it, and since it is the form in which they will do most 
of their writing after leaving school, it would seem as though 
we might make more use of letter-writing than we do. 


From Essay 89 


Sourees for difference of opinion are always present and 
can be made effective. They are to be found in studying 
literature, grammar, or composition. I recall using the fol- 
lowing quotation from Julius Caesar: “The fault, dear Brutus, 
is not in our stars, but in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 
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We discussed the meaning of the lines and what Cassius had 
in mind when he said that. There were several in the class 
who honestly believed in predestination, which belief was at 
once contested by those who thought we made our own path 
to fame. That class became excited; the arguments grew so 
heated that I think they would have argued the entire forty 
minutes if I had permitted it. Much of the reasoning was 
very sound. Facts from history and Biblical references were 
given by both sides. 

In Macbeth the old question arises of which character is 
the stronger, Macbeth or Lady Macbeth. The dagger which 
Macbeth sees and the appearance of the ghost are merely 
creations of Macbeth’s mind according to the point of view of 
most pupils, but occasionally one finds someone who attempts 
to prove it could be a real dagger and a real ghost. 

Hamlet’s sanity, Jessica’s faithlessness to her father, 
Portia’s legal ability, and many other such topics are won- 
derful chances to “start something” in a classroom. . , 

Most high-school students delight in debating. I have 
known boys who would never do reference work under ordi- 
nary circumstances, yet they would search the library for 
material to be used in a debate. One particular boy in my 
class, a fellow renowned for both his basketball ability and 
his laziness, was a member of a group who chose to debate 
on the question of building a new high school. He, independ- 
ently and without suggestions from me, went so far as to 
obtain statements from prominent townspeople in regard to 
our need for a new gymnasium, the probable cost of a new 
pbuilding, the rate of present taxation, and the probable rate 
after the building had been completed. . 

One topie which proved interesting was “Movies Are Harm- 
ful.’ The manager of the local moving-picture show heard 
from one of his ushers, a high-school boy, of the coming 
debate and sent word to me that he would give the members 
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of the winning team complimentary tickets to the show. Of 
course when the two opposing teams heard that a reward 
was in store for the winners, enthusiasm increased and much 
rivalry ensued. — 


From Essay 90 


Why not let the students make out lists of theme topics? 
Best theme topies, by way of definition, would surely be 
those which ealled forth the greatest response from the stu- 
dents. What, after all, does the subject matter if we can get 
the students to write—to write with desire about a topic 
which they have thought of themselves? To flatter high- 
school students a bit and inspire confidence in their originality 
goes a long way toward improving themes. Besides that, the 
teacher is relieved of a vast burden. It works both ways. 
For the teacher, it does away with remarks of, “Aw, such 
dry topics! I could think of better ones than those.’ Why, 
they don’t dare come around complaining about topies which 
they have suggested... .. 

Under processes, the list would run something like this: 
How to make a sling shot, How to make a cedar chest, How 
Camp Fire Girls earn beads, How a Scout trains his eyes, 
How to make perfect angel food, How to plant flowers or 
vegetables. These actual topics were chosen enthusiastically. 
They knew about Scouting, Camp Fire, cooking, gardening 
because they were doing them every day at that time. We 
had touched hobbies, and what excites more interest in some 
boys than telling about some object he has made with wood, 
nails, hammer, and saw? 

Another division made under exposition was the giving of 
directions. Telling just how to direct a stranger from the 
station to various suggested sites in the city inspired com- 
petition. Flaws were picked and improvements made to 
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inelude accurate turns and exact distances. Just how to find 
a certain spot in the woods or along the river also made the 
giving of exact directions interesting. Sometimes when a 
student did not make himself clear in his writing, he was 
asked to step to the board and use a diagram. 

How can we jump from exposition to description? Easily, 
we say, by picturing some of the buildings used in our guid- 
ing of strangers. The class voted to turn these themes into 
guessing contests. When the theme was handed in, it had 
a title; but when read aloud, the test of a good description 
was whether the class could recognize the building or not. 
Of all our description topics, the most enjoyed were pictures 
of people. The class listed the following types: faculty mem- 
bers, comic characters from newspaper columns, famous 
statesmen, bums, and street urchins or the tough youngster. 
Peculiar traits of human beings were certainly brought out 
in the faculty sketches, according to the pupil’s love or dis- 
like for the person described. At least they were sincere 
about their statements, and the rest of the class was inter- 
ested. Need I add that the teacher also thoroughly enjoyed 
getting the student’s viewpoint? 

Saving the best for the last is the way the youngsters 
expressed their opinion about narration when we reached it. 
They do like to tell stories. The trouble here is condensing, 
so that they don’t ramble on and on; but that is minor com- 
pared to the task of choosing what they shall write about. 
Characters from a live book of short stories furnished a fer- 
tile field as a starter. They took these and concocted episodes 
to fit their fancies. I don’t doubt that some of the pranks 
attributed to a fourteen-year-old boy, whose freckles rattled, 
were from their own lives, but why admit that? To lift the 
curse of self-consciousness from high-school theme subjects is 
a big step up the rainbow trail. 

One boy, with a twinkle in his eye, suggested writing 
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anecdotes in the lives of The Gumps, Walt and Skeezix, Jiggs 
and Maggie, ete. He certainly registered surprise when I 
didn’t object. I never read a more clever or interesting set 
of incidents. For literary value they were a negative quan- 
tity, but for reading they radiated joy, twinkling eyes, and 
dashing pens. 

Another suggestion from one of the students was to imagine 
an event in the future. We set the time twenty years hence, 
decided to use any characters—known or unknown—limited 
action to one main event and space to three pages. The class 
asked for an extra day in which to get good ideas. To see 
those imaginations work was a joy to teacher and students; 
they enjoyed the efforts of their classmates. Tunnels to 
China, week-ends on Mars, perfect civic improvements, dis- 
tinguished classmates, even untold wealth for fond teacher 
were some of the miracles achieved by 1945. The writing, oral 
reading, and correcting of that set was fun; and when work 
is fun, what is there left to complain about? 

Of the four kinds of discourse, I have mentioned only 
three—omitting argumentation. We do argue, but mostly 
orally in the form of debates. Two extremely interesting 
ones suggested by one elass were: “Resolved: That English 
is a more important study than mathematics” and “Resolved: 
That all women teachers should bob their hair.” To some 
more original wits these topics may seem very ordinary and 
perhaps on a low level, judged by high ideals of creative abil- 
ity. Nevertheless they came from the students, were written 
by the students, and what’s more, interested the students. 


From Essay 91 


One day in class period during supervised study my atten- 
tion was drawn to a boy of average ability. For the first 
time I noticed his likeness to my mental picture of Socrates. 
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It suggested to me that we might have a representative meet- 
ing of some celebrities whom we had been studying. I knew 
that if the students were sufficiently interested and familiar 
with the lives of these noted people, it might gain the end in 
view. So far we had had very little oral composition. I 
thought the thing, then, was to have speeches from each rep- 
resentative. When I presented the plan to the class, they 
seemed quite pleased, each volunteering which hero he wanted 
to represent. I noticed at the time that no two wanted the 
same. I gave them some help, in a general way, with their 
speeches, but tried to let them use their own ideas and meth- 
ods. Although I am a firm believer in.the good accomplished 
by outlining, I realized that a mechanical turn would kill the 
originality which I was trying to develop; so the word “out- 
line” was not once voiced. 

The next day I went to class with as much interest as the 
students. None failed in recitation, and the speeches showed 
such preparation as they had not given their assignments 
before. Some of course were much better than others, but 
what came forcefully to my mind was that we had taken 
another step in composition, and the prompting for it had 
come through literature. 


From Essay 92 


My first year of teaching was spent in a girls’ boarding 
school. . . . . There was really a cultured, literary atmos- 
phere there. During that year I never heard a complaint 
about the English being unreal. 

The next year I went to the gusty, cane Southwest, and 
T still had a few rosy college ideas and ideals clinging to me. 
Strange to say, the pupils didn’t seem to take to this realm 
of imagination. Their chief complaint was that English was 
not real. . . . . Their objection was so strong that it struck 
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home to me. Most of the English taught in our classes was 
unreal. The literature studied was a thing apart; it had no 
association with anything. Nor was the composition work in 
a much better predicament. This set me thinking. . J 

The creamery was a new establishment and was desirous 
of beginning a publicity campaign. I suggested that my 
English classes do it. We had a contest between the tenth- 
and eleventh-year class to decide which one could make the 
best written articles. One of these was published in the local 
paper. We wrote ads for other firms—some of these were 
used and some were not, but the motive was there. The cham- 
ber of commerce gave us a commission which was a real 
motivation. They allowed my English classes to write for 
the publicity pamphlet which they issued. This gave us a 
wide variety of subject-matter as well as form. The history 
of the valley is colorful; this allowed for a play of the imagi- 
nation and a certain amount of narrative style. The scenery 
of the region is impressive; this gave opportunity for train- 
ing in description. The land is being opened up for home- 
steads; this gave a chance for exposition. The chamber of 
commerce wished to induce people to come to the locality ; 
this gave us a practical way to use argumentation. 


From Essay 93 


One thing I shall try to do this year is to show a real 
enthusiastic interest in’ each student and make him realize 
that his sincere interests are not trivial. To do her best work 
a teacher must get at the ideas and hobbies of each individual 
pupil and prove those interests are hers. I know from expe- 
rience that it is not waste of time to study the construction 
of John’s pistol, or observe Ben’s captive garter-snake, even 
if I would prefer to keep at a distance. All that most pupils 
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need to make them talk or write interestingly is an interested 
audience. . : 

Students find real enjoyment in letting their imaginations 
play. During my grammar-school days the theme I most 
enjoyed writing was one on “The Wanderings of a Penny,” 
imagining myself to be the penny. I have tried similar sub- 
jects on students from whom I received results which were 
very entertaining, both to myself and to the class. One 
boy imagined himself a bear and had lived to describe his 
death in detail; nor was such a mistake unnoticed by the 
class. . : 

Another topic was suggested by Rip Van Winkle. I told 
the students to imagine they had been asleep for years and 
then describe the world they found. Results were interesting, 
and we found telephones we could see through, beside many 
other wonders. 


From Essay 94 


To add a spice of variety and interest to the oral composi- 
tion lesson in which the students were to make reports upon 
various topics, I tried the plan of letting the boys and girls 
impersonate people prominent in the line of activity about 
which they were to speak. For example, one boy was Mr. 
McAdoo, another, Babe Ruth, ete. I introduced each speaker 
with a word of explanation about his career, sometimes 
serious, but often “in lighter vein.” In this way I aroused 
the interest of the class, for they did not know “who was 
who,” and there was sure to be a ripple of mirth when little 
freckled Bill Johnson arose from his seat in the back of the 
room and came forward as William Jennings Bryan. This 
atmosphere of informality and gcod feeling made it much less 
difficult, too, for the boy to forget that he was Bill Johnson 
and be Bill Bryan instead. 
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From Essay 95 


In my state the course of study is arranged for theme-writ- 
ing as follows: narration in the freshman year, description 
in the sophomore, exposition in the junior, and argumenta- 
tion in the senior year. Not because there is a distinct divid- 
ing line between these subjects, for they should overlap, but 
because each year should emphasize some phase are the topics 
so designated. 

For narration, the story, fictitious and true, is largely used. 
Unusual titles stimulate the imagination. “The Strangest 
Dream I Ever Had,” “What Happened to Me Initiation 
Night,” are suggestive. . . . . Stories of adventure and lost 
treasure please the boys; girls, too, enjoy them. Before 
writing on this subject we would read or have told such 
stories as Treasure Island and The Gold Bug. Here is a 
chanee to correlate the oral with the written theme by having 
the pupils tell the stories and help to suggest new plots. 
I think the very best freshman themes that I received last 
year were on hidden treasure. We had spent a week reading 
and talking on the subject before writing. 

I required outlines for all narrative writing, and. usually 
inspected them before the themes were written. I don’t 
understand how effective theme-writing can be done without 
it. When once it is learned it is a benefit rather than a 
hindrance. 

The sophomore themes employing description are, I think, 
difficult. We used descriptive readings from our texts and 
literature lessons. Certainly the classics were an aid here in 
furnishing descriptive sentences. The reading of the appear- 
ance of the seven rooms in “The Mask of the Red Death” was 
an example the class never forgot, and we often recalled 
those striking scenes of color in describing rooms. We began 
with short themes, describing the room, school, town, river, 
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their own homes, and rooms. Much of this was done in class 
where [I could supervise the writing. Later we combined 
narration and description. We had several good sets of 
papers on trips they had taken and adventures they had 
experienced. Some of these were imaginary. I recall one of 
the best which was a trip to South America in an automobile. 

Exposition in the junior class included instructions for 
making of articles, and directions for using machines, ete. 
Sometimes they gave their own experiences in operating 
engines, automobiles, and farm implements. Exposition was 
usually combined with description. How to make a radio, 
airplane, dog-kennel, or bird-house were used. The boys 
liked to write about their games. One boy last year who was 
poor in theme writing, and indifferent about it, was aroused 
to the necessity of his using better English when he attempted 
to accurately describe the games in which he had taken part. 

The seniors studied argumentation and debating. They 
liked to suggest improvements for the school and town. 
“Why We Should Have a Park,” “The Board Should Con- 
tribute to Athletics,’ “Codperation between the School and 
Town,” were topics used. Another type of theme which 
proved successful was writing biographies of local people. 
I consider this of value not only for practice in writing, but 
also for the knowledge they receive about their own citizens. 
It arouses interest and pride in the people who have done 
something worth while in their community, and unconsciously 
the student desires to be a useful person. 

Local subjects dealing with the interests of the school and 
community are more inspiring than topies in which the stu- 
dent has not much interest. Vital needs appeal to him, and 
he is more willing to write about things in which he can give 
his own opinion. He often sees the necessity of English 
training when he encounters the difficulty of making his 
thoughts clear to others. 
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From Essay 96 


After eight years of English teaching I have come to have 
some rather definite notions about the kind of theme subjects 
my students have the best success with. In the first place, 
T have decided that a theme subject cannot possibly be nar- 
rowed down too much. One ean’t, of course, observe unity 
with a subject that is too broad. 

Another observation I have made is that students like a 
theme subject that gives them a chance to display any subtle 
humor or facetiousness they may possess, and [ll confess I 
like to read’ that kind of theme, too. I know of no better 
model for themes of that sort than the essays in the Con- 
tributors’ Club of the Atlantic. I frequently read my pupils 
these essays for inspiration, and some of them frequently 
give me results that are really clever. One of their favorite 
Atlantic essays is one that came out about four years ago 
called “To Horse.’ The humor is broad and very obvious, 
and everyone understands the essay. 

My students like subjects that enable them to give a per- 
sonal touch to their themes. Here are some of their favorites: 
Upon being an only child, Ghosts I should lke to meet, My 
feelings when I am not suitably dressed, Managing my 
parents, My favorite fault, Getting father dressed to go out 
for the evening, Why I want to grow up, Why I don’t want 
to grow up, Sensations before an operation, Choosing a dance 
partner, The meanest thing I ever did, My first “A,’ Times ~ 
when I pity myself, My first telegram, Waiting for the bell 
to ring on oral theme day, What I think about when I am 
alone. - 

Students like to write themes, monologues I should say, in’ 
which they assume an imaginary personality. These they 
like particularly: Socrates at a Yale-Princeton football game, 
A debutante in an art gallery in Europe, What Central thinks 
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of the human race, Grandmother upon flappers, Confessions 
of a milliner, Night-thoughts of a puppy locked in the base- 
ment, Grandfather grows reminiscent, The circus clown 
grows confidential, Musings of a fat boy, The much-abused 
postman. 

Some of the general subjects my students like are: The 
senior, or freshman, who sits across the aisle from me, When 
father is ill, My rival’s worst faults, When father was young, 
A love letter to my alarm clock, My room as I should like to 
have it furnished, When my sister tries to reform me, My 
idea of a square meal (boys like this one), Our family dia- 
lect, If I had my life to live over again, How I should spend 
a thousand dollars, That unreliable dictionary, The English 
language as I should have it written, If I could have my 
dearest wish. 

I really think that I get my best results from descriptive 
themes. Before my students attempt to write descriptions of 
people, I give them a vocabulary of descriptive words. I have 
a list of about two hundred words to be used in personal 
description. There are twelve or fifteen words each for 
describing build: bearing, shape, and carriage of head, eyes, 
nose, brow, mouth, dress, glance, manner, voice, and walk. 
For instance, for mouth I would suggest: firm, weak, pout- 
ing, thin-lipped, wry, whimsical, arched, petulant, stubborn, 
determined. We then pick out people in the class whom 
these adjectives fit—that is, so far as we can without offend- 
ing. We then take time in the class to describe certain fea- 
tures, eyes, nose, or mouth of some person in the room. 
Later we attempt complete descriptions of persons in the 
class or of men and women in the public eye, and I then 
read them to the class and ask the students to guess who 
they are. 

I frequently bring into the classroom some good picture 
we have about the school, and I ask the pupils to describe 
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it and if possible state the effect it has upon them. We have 
several good paintings and a great many excellent prints. 

Our building, which is one block from Lake Michigan, is 
set in the midst of wonderful oak woods and most beautiful 
ravines. Therefore we have no end of material for descrip- 
tion. There is, just outside my classroom window, a clump 
of white birches. We describe these trees in the autumn, in 
the winter when the snow is on them, and again in the spring 
when they are a lovely yellowish green. We describe the lake 
at the various seasons. Before we attempt. to describe the 
lake we make a study of colors, especially blue and green, 
as few boys know anything about colors. Frequently we get 
color charts from the art department and spend thirty or 
forty minutes upon the subject. 

Narrative writing is a rather simpler subject to handle 
than descriptive writing, I find. In the freshman year we 
take very simple subjects: One of my earliest adventures, 
The time I broke my arm, My first experience as a caddy, or 
My experience as a camp cook. As we progress we take up 
a brief study of the short story, studying the technique. We 
are introduced to the story of loeal color, the story of roman- 
tic adventure, the story of dramatic incident, ete. After we 
have read several stories of each type, I ask the students to 
write a type story. I can’t say that many of the stories 
would take a prize, but the students get much benefit out of 
the work and have much fun guessing what type each story is. 

I frequently find it interesting, after we have discussed 
setting, compheation, clmax, and denouement, to read the 
students a story, stop just before the climax, and ask the 
students to finish the story. 

Exposition is a subject that the literal-minded boy or girl 
ean always fall back upon. The boy who takes shop can 
always tell us how he made something, how to avoid automo- 
bile accidents, how to clean an automobile, or explain some 
of the uses of electricity. 
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The following expository subjects have proved very satis- 
factory in my classes: Telephone etiquette, Automobile eti- 
quette, The kind of book I like to read, How to build and 
install a radio machine, How to make a camp fire, How to 
arrange flowers, How to deal with a book agent, and How to 
pack a trunk. 

We do not take up argumentative writing until the third 
year. I do not allow students to write themes upon subjects 
that are too broad and too weighty, like, for instance, the 
immigration problem and matters of polities. We confine 
our arguments to simple subjects about school problems or 
to questions that come up in the study of classics. These 
subjects have been successful: Our councilor system is suc- 
cessful, Charles Darnay did wrong to keep his seeret from 
Lucy, Godfrey should have confessed to Naney. It’s hard 
enough for even a junior or a senior to write a convincing 
argument upon a simple subject. I ean’t think of anything 
more disastrous than to try to write a theme upon a subject 
that is too broad. 

In closing I should like to make a confession and ask for 
some suggestions ins subsequent themes or class discussions. 
My students do more complaining about theme-writing and 
about what subject to select if I give them a choice of a dozen 
subjects than they do when I give them one definite subject. 
Do other teachers have the same experience? 


From Essay 97 


I have found that a student feels more hopeless trying to 
relate an actual happening than he does if he can let his 
imagination enter. This fact tells me that a large part of the 
machinery of imagination lies in the student’s own resources. 
It is a much easier job for the teacher to deal with work in 
which the machinery already lies within the child than that 
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which is put upon the board and drilled into their heads, or 
at least an attempt is made in that direction. 

The truth of the whole matter is that most writers would 
lose their jobs if they honestly wrote nothing but what act- 
ually goes on in the life of an ordinary human being. When 
you stop to think, the most of our lives are commonplace to 
anyone except ourselves. I have seen a boy dash in breath- 
lessly to tell of something which a few minutes ago seemed 
thrilling to the last degree, and by the time the story is half 
over he is as bored as the one listening. Why? Not because 
the ineident doesn’t still seem thrilling, but because he ean- 
not tell it to you so that you can get the thrill as he did. It 
takes a genius to do it. It’s not so easy as it sounds. Yet we. 
teachers insist on it much of the time. 

In order to overcome this feeling that a oceepesititn in 
which the imagination holds sway is the play of a baby, I 
reminded my class that grown men and women write stories 
in which children are interested. 

I then gave the class subjects and told them to write 
imaginary stories that children in the third grade would like. 
Our class was to judge the stories and select the three best 
ones. We arranged with the third-grade teacher to have the 
stories read to her grade and to allow those pupils to vote 
on the story they liked best. The whole class took on new 
life. They liked the idea of writing stories that younger 
children would like, though they, of course, were too old to 
be. enthusiastic over them. The truth of the whole business 
was that they liked the stories about as well as those 
third-grade children, and this seemed a lovely way to do 
what they really liked with a beautiful excuse thrown in to 
justin y ian : 

We had their own teacher read them. My class was eager 
to see the children while the stories were being read, but we 
were ruled out on the ground that the pupils would be more 
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interested in the audience than they were in the stories. Con- 
sequently we had to await anxiously the decision of the stern 
judges. . 

What a child enjoys thinking about is stories in which he 
himself features most of the time as hero. To read the story 
he writes on the fishing party you would think that he was 
the “whole show” when it came to catching the big fish or 
keeping the canoe up, instead of over, through the rapids. 
If you actually had been on the party, you probably would 
not even have noticed that he was along. This writing down 
of the experiences he desires, rather than the ones he experi- 
ences, is what he likes to do and is consequently what he will 
do better. 


SECTION 10 
OUTLINES 
From Essay 98 


I surely am not satisfied with my ability to develop out- 
lines; and the longer I teach, the more I need that ability in 
helping teachers. I see some of the difficulties, have actually 
experienced some of them; I know of the real virtues of these 
outhnes. Yet it seems to me that the educational field is lack- 
ing in an adequate means for teaching new teachers how to 
aid their groups in theme-writing. The result is inability on 
the part of the pupil through the grades into the first year of 
high school. Is it any wonder that the percentage of failures 
in the freshman year is so great, when so much depends upon 
ability to write correctly what he writes? 


From Essay 99 


It matters not from what angle I view the outline as an aid 
in the teaching of narrative and descriptive composition, I 
can find only shght justification for its use. In these types 
of composition the outline is to the theme as a puncture to a 
tire. This may sound like an exaggeration, but my experi- 
ence has proved it true. The outline is necessarily stilted, 
dead, an enthusiasm-killer. The theme, on the other hand, 
should be spontaneous, full of feeling, alive; expressive of 
something someone has felt, seen or imagined. To spend 
fifteen minutes of class time in assigning interesting subjects 
for narration or deseription—subjects that touch the narrow 
experience of the students and inspire them all to want to 
talk at once—to prime them with ideas until even the dullest 
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spout their enthusiasm and grab their pens to write, and then 
to say, “Outline the subject you choose before you write,” is 
like spending twenty minutes in pumping up a tire and then 
pricking it with a hatpin. The inspiration is gone; the result 
is flat and useless as far as the aim of theme-writing, self- 
expression, is concerned. Moreover we must aim not only for 
self-expression, but for progress in the art. 

The outline makes theme-writing appear to be just work 
for work’s sake. It does not appeal to a student’s imagina- 
tion or feelings. By the time he has outlined a subject it is 
cold, and he is ready for something new. This is especially 
true of the young student, and one of the biggest problems 
in dealing with him is to keep him interested and working at 
Sie same time... «|. ¢ 

When the student prepares an outline, his tendency is to 
consider his work done. In filling it in he is almost: sure to 
be careless and do it any way to fill a page. Repeated exer- 
cises of this sort kill progress, and thus the purpose of the 
outline is defeated. 

However, it would be foolish to contend that the outline 
has no place in the study of English. It occupies a big place 
or several places. There is no better opportunity to teach 
a correct logical style of outlining than in the English course. 
But it should be regarded as a device, a time-saver, a short- 
cut. Furthermore it may have certain disciplinary value in 
memory work. In the teaching and practicing of argument 
we would be lost without the outline; for time must there be 
saved and short-cuts taken. Again, in the preparation of a 
formal grammar lesson or long history assignment the 
outline is invaluable. It even has its place in oral theme 
work as an aid to clear, quick thinking; for the young stu- 
dent of oral composition is confronted with so many problems 
that he must organize his thoughts before he stands upon his 
feet before an audience. 
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The necessity for outlines is so obvious to me that I cannot 
see how there could be any argument on the subject... . . 

One writer whose stories are found in the best American 
magazines said once that he never had a plan in his mind 
when he began a story; he started with a character or with 
a situation and never knew what the result would be. After 
I had recovered my breath I asked him if he had always 
worked that way. “No,” was his reply; “when we are learn- 
ing I think we must have a plan for what we are doing.” I 
breathed again. 


From Essay 101 


To one who has always believed firmly in the value and 
the necessity of outlines it came as a distinet shock to learn 
that there are teachers who consider them unimportant and 
have abandoned their use. Once in a while I have encoun- 
tered a divinely inspired genius to whom a earefully pre- 
pared plan was not a necessity, but the rank and file of 
high-school pupils need one and need one desperately. In 
my teaching the outline plays as essential a part as the 
various figures do in the teaching of geometry. 

I was converted to the making of outlines in the junior high 
school, until which time they had meant nothing to me. Due 
to the efforts of a young history teacher, who emphasized their 
value and gave us daily drill, we finally “got the idea,” becom- 
ing more proficient as time went on. The training in pre- 
paring outlines which I received has remained a priceless 
possession through all my later experiences. 

Since becoming a teacher I find that my convictions on 
this subject have been confirmed time and again. If there is 
one thing that young high-school people of today need, it is 
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the ability to organize their thoughts and to follow a subject 
through to its logical conclusion. 

In my experience, outlines have been proved very helpful 
in teaching nearly every phase of English work. . . . . In 
the study of various classics I find that outlines can be used 
to great advantage in making certain important points stand 
out clearly, making them more easily remembered. In my 
classes we make a game of trying to find the skeleton for an 
essay or a novel or a play. Many, doubtless, think that such 
an analysis detracts from the interest and kills enthusiasm. 
On the contrary, all boys and girls enjoy seeing the inside 
workings of things. It really interests them to see how, from 
a mere framework of setting, characters, and plot a story or 
a play can be evolved. 

The mode of procedure in making outlines for the students’ 
own compositions is very elementary at first. We may begin 
a class discussion on the subject of plans. Outlines are not 
mentioned, for the very word sounds forbidding and unin- 
teresting to them. Nearly everyone in the class is on the 
alert, volunteering first-hand information with regard to 
plans. Tommy’s father is building a house from a plan 
which they had a long, long time before the work was started. 
Bill is making a plan in his Manual Training course, for a 
table for mother’s birthday. Mary tells us it requires a 
plan to make a dress; her sewing teacher told her so. Sally 
tells that her family have made plans for a week’s trip to 
the mountains. Innumerable other suggestions are offered, 
making it easy for them to grasp the idea that, if a plan 
makes it easier to build a house or make a table, or sew a 
dress, it might work in writing compositions. At any rate, 
we all agree that it might be worth trying. 

I have learned that outlines are equally eerie in all 
forms of writing. . . . . The testimony which I have 
received from many pupils on the value of learning to out- 
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line has convinced me that there ought to be a very definite 
place in every English course where pupils may receive this 
training. 


From Essay 102 


In teaching composition I believe an outline is essential. 
The plan of the theme as a whole and the sequence of ideas 
and paragraphs must be determined by the writer before he 
begins if he is to have a definite aim and is to realize it. 
That there must be a framework for a house is a common- 
place, and in this analogy we see the wisdom of a plan for 
a composition. I grant you, to be sure, that the plan of 
a theme need not necessarily be written on paper, but it 
must be in the mind; and I give experience as authority for 
the statement that not more than one out of ten students 
will definitely work out a plan for a theme unless he has first 
learned to construct a logical outline on paper. As the out- 
line becomes an established principle, those ever-present wor- 
ries—the paragraph, the topie sentence, unity, coherence, 
and emphasis—become real and valuable to the pupil. In 
the teaching of composition, therefore, I justify my choice of 
an outline. . 

A lack of definite organization of material I consider 
responsible, to the extent of at least fifty per cent, for the 
nervousness and lack of confidence which we find in begin- 
ning speakers. If Mary. knows that she will tell first the 
location of the Stone Mountain memorial, then of the scope 
of the task, and, finally, of the seulptor who has made it pos- 
sible, she has something definite to which to pin her faith in 
herself. To the outline I give credit for the logical organi- 
zation of material in oral work, the development of self- 
confidence, and the encouragement of that habit in the 
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student “of having something to say when he must say some- 
SPR ANC Re et Oe mn 

In history, in economies, and in science the outline is a real 
asset and, in fact, is usually demanded without definite 
instruction in the fundamentals of outlining. This wider 
usefulness may serve, too, to vitalize the study of the out- 
line in the English class, for we know the majority of stu- 
dents are “less unwilling” to learn whatever is of practical 
service to them. . 

The most practical form I have found is the topical outline 
in which words or short phrases are permissible and sentences 
are taboo. . 

In teaching the outline to high-school freshmen—for I 
believe it should receive special emphasis there—I use almost 
kindergarten methods to convey the general idea. We may 
start with the books upon the desk, indicating their variety 
and then placing them in groups, as: composition, literature 
with subdivisions of poetry, prose, ete., public speaking, ete. 
The next illustration is less concrete. I suggest that we plan 
together how we would tell our friends in Nebraska or Iowa 
or Kentucky about our high school. We list the points of 
interest, group them, and possibly make the assignment for 
the class to add the minor subdivisions before the next 
recitation. 


From Essay 103 


In the study of English one of the most difficult tasks for 
the high-school students is the outlining of themes. From 
the first year until a diploma is received he does everything 
within his power to avoid the making of an outline. 

Why this is true is a question which the teacher faces con- 
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. tinually. There are many methods of securing the desired 
outline, which are all right in theory, but are not sufficiently 
practical to answer our purpose. If the cause (or causes) 
can be found, I believe we have made a great stride toward 
solving the problem. . : 

I do not feel free to say that the student who doesn’t make 
the outline before writing the composition is necessarily lazy. 
In some instances he may be the opposite. I remember one 
student, who was very industrious, asking me in a pleading 
voice why he should make an outline. 

Sometimes the teacher feels that if she could have the stu- 
dent for the four years, she would be able to gain the end in 
view—only to find that in writing his last English theme he 
had first written the theme and then outlined it. That process 
is, of course, almost the impossible to a teacher, but the stu- 
dent in such a case would have succeeded in fooling us had 
we not chanced to ask him a few simple questions to which 
we did not really expect definite answers. 

A situation like the last one leads me to think that the 
author of the theme had in his mind a well-organized con- 
ception of his subject-material and, not realizing it, failed to 
put it upon paper. It seems, then, that all we must teach the 
student is to recognize his natural ability to organize and 
correlate it with his writing of compositions. I use the word 
all, not to indicate a small amount of work, but with an under- 
standing—gained through experience—of the great task 
before the teacher. . 

There are several methods which I have found successful 
in helping the student in making an outline. The most 
important thing to observe in starting this study is to see 
that the students do not get the idea that they cannot do 
the required work. More harm has come from that than a 
teacher may anticipate. I first make an assignment in a 
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reliable text—it is to read what that author has written con- , 
cerning The Outline. The majority of the students will come 
to class the following day prepared to recite upon the text 
work, but if at all possible I talk to them most of the period 
upon some subject relative to class work, but keep as far from 
The Outline as possible. . 

The recitation is completed with instruction to reread the 
material already assigned. This time I use the number of 
the pages of the text and avoid using the word outline. 

IT must admit I do not understand the exact process the 
mind goes through at this time, but I do know that the fol- 
lowing day the class is ready for any plan of recitation I may 
present. Often I have them take paper and pencil, and when 
all are attentive I pronounce some common word such as 
window, and they write as quickly as possible all words which 
this suggests to their minds. Each student is given an oppor- 
tunity to read his list; then the same process is repeated, 
using a different word. With one student at the blackboard 
as “penman,” we form an outline, having a suitable subject, 
from material on all papers. . : 

This may appear to some teachers as mere play, but it 
accomplishes the first steps in helping a student to outline in 
“black and white.” 

There are many simple methods by which a teacher can 
continue this work, but the most difficult part for me is to 
help the student to see that the outline he has just made is 
one that can be used. I have enough faith in the average 
high-school student to believe that if he can be made to see 
mentally that which is true, nothing will keep him from gain- 
ing the goal. On this fact I base my hope of success in 
teaching the high-school student not only to make an outline 
for his theme, but to put it in “black and white” before 


writing the theme. 
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It has been argued that imaginative themes do not con- 
form so readily to outline form as expositions. I had a curios- 
ity about this theory and resolved to experiment. I read 
to my class Edison Marshall’s “The Elephant Remembers,” 
a short story full of Indian jungle atmosphere and action. 
The class liked the story and seemed to feel that the rewrit- 
ing of it would be easy. Then someone asked about an out- 
line. I had been wondering how they felt about an outline 
for this assignment, which seemed less mechanical than those 
on which we had been working. <A very spirited controversy 
arose on the subject of “Outline or Not—for a Story.” It 
ended by a division and a contest. Which stories would be 
best, those written by a set plan or those merely put together 
as fancy dictates? I left it to the class. 

When the papers were handed in, I corrected them and 
picked out those which were written according to outline. 
(In these cases the outline was handed in with the story.) 
That there were not very many of these was a natural out- 
come of the whole dispute, since many of my pupils were, 
perhaps unconsciously, trying to prove that the easier method 
is the better. 

I picked out the ten best themes without outlnes. There 
were ten themes with the plan. I read these twenty stories 
to the class, which voted on the best. They had no idea 
(except the writer of each paper) which story was con- 
sciously written according to a definite framework and which 
was not. The majority of the class had rewritten the story 
directly and naturally, and yet the majority voted the out- 
lined themes as best. To be exact, the first five places were 
given, according to vote, to outlined stories; the sixth place 
was given to an unoutlined story; the next four places went 
to outlined themes again. 
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The outcome of their votes was a great surprise to the 
class. The funny part was that they could think of no other 
case for the first five themes getting first places than that they 
were outlined. To me, those good outlined stories were an 
indication that people’s minds may work better along lines 
constructed into a logical framework. Yet I realized that the 
more painstaking pupils had gone to the trouble of making 
outlines, that this very ability to take care had very largely 
given their themes first places in the vote. 

Anyway, we all had an interesting time over an ordinarily 
div! subject... :. - Snd our conclusions were as fol- 
lows: (1) Outlines are absolutely necessary to win a debate. 
(2) Outlines are needed in any writing which works up to a 
logical conclusion. (3) A framework will improve a story— 
that is, somebody else’s story which a young writer may hap- 
pen to be rewriting. (4) All of the world’s best literature 
has not been constructed according to an outline—main topics 
labeled Roman numeral “I” and “II,” ete., sub-topies lettered, 
minor divisions again a, b, e, ete. No indeed! Innumerable 
masterpieces have sprung forth, the work of pure inspiration! 


SECTION 11 


VOCABULARY 


[ All textbooks and most teachers assume that vocabulary work is 
one of the vital elements in teaching composition. If we ask any 
editor or school superintendent or professor of literature for advice 
about improving composition, he is sure to answer in terms of dic- 
tion, of increasing the stock of words, of cultivating discrimination 
in meanings. Their logic seems unquestionable: if all thoughts are 
expressed by words, we should increase the knowledge of words. 
An even better support of their opinion is, to my way of thinking, 
the fact that French teachers devote much time to vocabulary work 
and make it useful. 

Yet, in the present status of American education, there is much 
to be said on the other side. Since everybody knows the obvious 
arguments in favor of vocabulary-building and since few have ever 
thought of arguments against it, I devoted most of my vocabulary 
lecture to the negative, developing such reasons as these: (1) Our 
books of reference are all at odds on questions of “bad English.” 
(2) Many supposedly authoritative dicta about bad idioms are based 
on mere prejudice and ignorance—as proved by Lounsbury and 
J. L. Hall. (3) Many leading advisers of secondary teachers (e. ¢., 
S. A. Leonard and C. 8. Pendleton) have proved that the average 
American teacher is not sufficiently familiar with the labyrinths of 
diction to guide pupils. (As an indication of this fact I cited a few 
blunders in diction from the essays about vocabulary: interpreded; 
may sound lke I am wandering; prefer than; have worked in small 
towns all together.) (4) The average American student is so 
ignorant of rudiments that we have no time, if we had the scholar- 
ship, to train him in niceties. (5) The field of vocabulary is so vast 
that, until English conditions are much better than now, we can do 
little but smatter, and that rather aimlessly. (6) Present methods 
are haphazard; we have little guidance, little knowledge of how to 
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direct our work. (7) The results in themes are very slight compared 
with the large amount of time requisite for any success. 

The class was urged to argue against the lecture and to describe 
successful programs of work with vocabulary. ] 


From Essay 105 


Since I am forced to teach all grades as a result of my 
position as teacher-training instructor, I must begin in the 
first grade. : 

The early grades are especially interested in stories in 
which a great deal of repetition is found. They tell these 
stories in the exact words of the book. If the teacher is alert 
and has in mind vocabulary building, she will choose stories 
rich in the proper expressions. I suggest to the children 
repeatedly words that I like, and they soon begin to look for 
new words to suggest to me. . : 

When I reach the fourth grade, I try to give my vocabulary 
pbuilding more careful direction and supervision. It is here 
that I try to impress upon their minds to regard the diction- 
ary as one of the chief tools of English, and I emphasize its 
effective use by much drill from the fourth grade, where they 
learn how to use it correctly, through the eighth grade, where 
they should use it more extensively. . 

I have never heard or read of any plan of giving instrue- 
tion, and I am surely anxious to know some other schemes. 
Should you find any suggestions in the essays you collect, I 
should be pleased to have you pass them along. 


From Essay 106 


Will you please take due notice of the word “tried” in the 
title of this theme. I have earnestly tried to accomplish 
something in the way of increasing the slim oral working 
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vocabulary of eighth- and ninth-grade pupils with whom 
I have worked. To what extent I have conquered, you may 
judge for yourself after hearing my brief account. . 

I asked the eighth-grade pupils to write in a few sentences 
some of the ordinary discourse among themselves anywhere 
outside of the classroom. These were not to be compositions 
as such. I did not even hint as much. In response I was 
glad to receive just what I wanted: crude, blunt, incorrect, 
everyday talk. It may seem very unprofessional to be glad 
to receive such contributions from pupils in English, but it 
was what I wanted. 

I selected a number that I could use to good advantage 
and added to them a few correct simple sentences of my own 
origination. By “simple” I mean sentences composed of 
small, simple words. The following day I wrote this collec- 
tion of selected sentences on the board, together with a series 
of synonymie words which were to be supplanted in place of 
some of the more ordinary words used in the sentences. The 
pupils had to consult the dictionary for the meanings of these 
words, and then substitute where they could without altering 
the meanings of those sentences. For instance, the sentence, 
“It was so little that it was good for nothing” might be 
changed to “It was so small (or minute) that it was worthless 
(valueless or of no value, ete.).” The results from such an 
exercise were satisfactory on the whole. I held them to it 
for a little while and only as a part of each recitation. Then 
I omitted the sentences and took the list of new words with 
which they had had a brief acquaintance, asking them to use 
a few each day in original sentences. 

Then came the bitter revelation. I began to realize that 
I was a poor general leading my army to defeat. They had 
learned the meanings of the words in a general way. There 
would be no question in their minds if they read them or 
heard them used, but they failed miserably in using them 
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correctly from the point of view of grammatical construction. 
Difficulty, contented, determination, ete., will give you an 
idea of the type of words they were to use in their original 
sentences. This is how they did it: “I had a very difficulty 
time.” “Did they determination it?” It wouldn’t bother me 
at all if such sentences represented the work of the minority, 
but it did not. I was at a loss as to what step to take next. 
I did know that to continue would be folly. 


From Essay 107 


In defining a word my students insisted on saying, “A 
watch is when,” ete., “An interview is where,” ete. It took 
weeks of drilling to break them of the habit, and to teach 
them to give an accurate definition. So often the student can 
define a word and not have the slightest idea of the meaning. 
He does not know the word unless he can use it in sentences 
—not one sentence, but several different sentences. 

The better way, I think, is to assign a list of words faunal 
in the advance lesson and to hold the pupil responsible for 
them. I do not choose difficult words, but simple words 
which are often misused. I find that we cannot drill too 
much on such elementary words as all right, there and their, 
and the correct use of verbs. . a2 

The Latin class made lists of English words derived from 
Latin words. We made a game of it to see who could make 
the longest list. The class often made some very laughable 
mistakes by relating an English word to a Latin word which 
had no relationship. However, in a vocabulary test, given 
to the English class, I found that the Latin students did the 
best work. The students were of the same average mentality 
as those who did not study Latin. . 

To enlarge the student’s vocabulary so that he may be able 
to express himself definitely, we play a game. I give a 
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word, and the student has a minute to write all the synonyms 
that he knows. We keep score, and the student having the 
highest score wins. The game is varied by dividing the class 
into two groups, the groups contending against each other, 
rather than the individual against individual. 


From Essay 108 


One of my third-grade tasks when I was in school was to 
learn to spell and understand twelve words including festival, 
recognize, immediately, and nine other words almost as hard. 
I am aware that such an assignment would now be econsid- 
ered too difficult for an eighth-grader, but those were the 
days before work and play became identical in pedagogical 
DANS Shae ae ae 

For a teacher of the seventh grade the story of The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow affords a splendid opportunity for vocabu- 
lary work. I found the pupils enjoyed it more when we 
worked at it mechanically than when I struggled to make 
them comprehend the subtlety of its humor. I first required 
my students to look up every word in the assignment, for 
meaning and pronunciation. The first ten or fifteen minutes 
of the lesson hour would be devoted to giving of definitions. 
We did this rapidly, and in a regular fashion, so that in the 
fifteen minutes each pupil would have responded three or 
four times with a definition, or a public acknowledgement 
of his failure to do his work. Next we had pronouncing 
drills on words from the lesson, written on the blackboard. 
This work was made competitive. The aim was to discover 
who could pronounce the list in the shortest possible time, 
without sacrifice of distinctness or accuracy. I did this 
that they might learn to twist their tongues easily around 
long, difficult words. I found that it made the oral reading 
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smoother, and I hope that it was not without beneficial effects 
in aiding the pupils to understand more clearly what they 
were reading about. 


From Essay 109 


Our textbooks contain exercises in vocabulary work, and I 
had the state course of study for a guide, but never did I 
consider my efforts very fruitful. Among the exercises were 
drills on unfamiliar words which the students had difficulty 
in using, even after they knew the definitions and had given 
examples in class. Very few of the students ever attempted 
to use the words voluntarily. 

I think the most valuable exercises we had were those deal- 
ing with phrases rather than single words. Certain adjectives 
and adverbs cling to the words they describe. For example: 
fragrant and odor are thought of with rose; or associated 
with a high, western mountain are perpetual snow, majestic, 
sublime. If “Thanatopsis” is familiar, “rock-ribbed and an- 
cient as the sun” may be added. Literary reading is invalu- 
able for this type of work. We selected many descriptive 
words and phrases from “The Great Carbuncle,” A Tale of 
Two Cities, “The Mask of the Red Death,” and other stories. 
My sophomores, who were studying description, enjoyed this 
and really tried to imitate these expressions in their themes. I 
made a point of using as many of these as I could in talking 
to the class. Not only did I appeal to the ear, but also to 
the eye, by writing the passages, sometimes with colored 
chalk, on the board. . 

I consider the memory selections among the most useful in 
learning new words and new expressions. 

To most of the students it was a pleasure to be able to 
use a new word. Often it was difficult to use the acquired 
word even when definitions and numerous examples had been 
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given in class. It takes practice and drill to acquire facility 
in the use of words. . 

The history teacher codperated with me in giving lists of 
words from their lessons to be defined and used. A few of 
these found their way into the vocabularies. 


From Essay 110 


One method, which I have found advantageous in all classes 
in high school, is to have the students underline the words 
which I name to them in the assignment. I ask them to 
become familiar with these words by the next recitation. 
By asking them to become familar with the words I mean 
that they should know how to spell each word, know the 
meaning and, above all, be able to use it in a sentence. The 
reason that I prefer to name the words to be studied is that 
the student is not always conscious of the words which he 
doesn’t know. He is apt to think that he knows a word and 
yet not be able to explain the meaning or use of it. . 

As a test of the accomplishment of my work I have at 
times asked the students to use, both in and out of class, the 
words with which they have become familiar. JI made such 
assignments as-asking them to use five words, which we had 
previously studied in class, in conversation before the next 
recitation. I called for reports on the following day, and 
to my delight I found that most of the students had used 
the designated words. 


From Essay 111 


There is often a tendency to call everything “cute’’ or 
‘Jake’ or “grand,” and let it go at that. We cannot stand 
for such a paucity of words. I have counted the word cute 
as many as twelve times on one small page. Once I remember 
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reading such a paper with increasing emphasis on each cute. 
Then I asked the class if that was not a “cute” paper. They 
saw the point, but there were so many papers similar in 
nature that it became necessary to teach them to use some 
other words in place of cute, ete. 

I asked them if my desk was cute. This seemed absurd; 
and soon we had a list of some twenty different words which 
described it. Clearly it was not cute, but plain, brown, 
comfortable, clean, neat, dusted, oak, polished, ete. Evi- 
dently they knew many words besides those which they had 
worn threadbare, but had simply failed to bring them into 
play. 

I try to impress my students with the idea that it is not 
the technical, overwrought words rarely used in daily con- 
versation with which I wish them to become familiar, but 
merely those approved by common usage. There are those 
who hesitate to use words not heard in their “set.” This 
is particularly true among the young. They are afraid of 
being conspicuous. They do not wish to be set apart as 
different or affected, perhaps; and so they hesitate to be any- 
thing but most provincial and decorous. 

In our classes we have come to the conclusion Ghat to swell 
our words to increase our needs is one of our chief goals in 
English. To neglect our vocabulary, we have decided, is 
simply laziness. To express ourselves poorly is to stand for 
a poverty that may be converted to riches with but little 
effort. 

One of the means we have used to develop our vocabulary 
is to take a certain topic, as how a friend of ours would sit 
down, play the piano, dust the room, set the table, wash the 
dishes, mow the lawn, fill the woodbox, ete. In this manner 
we soon realized that different people do the same thing in 
a variety of ways; and so their actions must be described by 
means of varying words. 
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One day I asked a certain lad named Fred how he liked 
to bring home the cows. I knew that this was supposed to 
be his regular work. 

“Oh, gee! I just hate it!’ he replied sulkily. 

At once a hand was raised, and Fred’s brother wished to 
describe Fred’s attitude, not only when he started out for 
the cows, but how his moods were reflected by his actions all 
along the road. 

Presently we had a very vivid picture, not only of Fred, 
but of his influence upon the cows. 

Fred was not.at first pleased at having his actions thus 
paraded, but this showed how everyday life may be used 
for theme-building as well as for vocabulary enlargement. 
We were no sooner through with Fred’s description than he 
wished to picture his brother when he went about a particular 
chore, and so on. 

Thus the endless variety of life in its many never-ending 
phases must be impressed upon the student as a background 
for work upon vocabulary. 


From Essay 112 


One Monday morning I placed a list of five words on the 
center of the front board and divided each into syllables, 
marking the vowel values. 

All day Monday eyes were fixed on these words, and I 
could feel the air of inquiry, but I gave no information. As 
yet no statement had been made nor any question asked by 
even one pupil. Again Tuesday there was that same atmos- 
phere of “What’s the idea?” I think they felt that these 
would be thrust at them if they made such a break as to ask 
about them. In other words, silence was the best policy. 
Finally, however, on Wednesday morning one of the boys of 
the second-year class spoke up and asked, “What are all 
those words for?” 
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“Why, one of my classes (I didn’t say which) mispro- 
nounees those quite frequently. I put them on to indicate 
the correct pronunciation,” I replied. 

The expressions on their faces said, ““What a pipe those 
words are!” so I “took them up on it” and said, smiling to 
hide my real concern, “I doubt if you can pass a test on 
these, even if I leave markings and all.” 

This was greeted by a gale of amused laughter, so I tried 
them out, and in spite of, or because of, their confidence 
nearly every word was mispronounced. This awakened them, 
and from that time on pronunciation plus vocabulary became 
the rule. At first I did the work, and they absorbed and 
practiced it. Later I called upon them to do it, with the 
result that a regular schedule of drill was arranged. On 
Monday I put the words on the board, and they copied them 
in a little notebook set aside for that express purpose. The 
following day the class, after outside preparation, divided 
the words into syllables and marked the vowels. On Wednes- 
day they gave the derivations, which I listed opposite the 
words. Meanings were discussed on Thursday and synonyms 
were listed. On Friday we used the words in sentences, each 
one trying to vary the sentence structure. These exercises 
took about five minutes each day. The following week new 
words were placed on the board plus the particularly trouble- 
some ones of the week before. At the end of the month we 
held a review of all the words. This review usually lasted 
about twenty minutes, but it was worth the time. It was 
conducted in various ways and was sometimes oral and some- 
times written. 

This practice has proved so successful that it has secured 
a permanent place in my course of study. It is a joy to 
hear students talk and read when at least a few of the com- 
moner words are correctly pronounced. Also it is a joy to 
them in that they become sensitive to words and find a delight 
in pronouncing them correctly. 
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From Essay 113 


It was a girl, of course, who asked the question: “Is it 
correct to say, ‘I arose early this morning,’ or ‘I rose early’ ?” 
I could not forbear answering: “Be sure, my dear, that you 
know whether you ‘laid down’ or ‘lay down’ before you either 
arose or rose.” I have known students, girls of course, whom 
nothing could induce to use so homely a word as stockings, 
say, “I taken off my shoes and hose.” 

There is a kind of student, a hardy ice who will take 
his stand upon the dictionary definition of his word, and, 
with a 

Come one, come all, this rock shall fly 
From its firm base as soon as I 


conviction, refuse to budge from his position. Such an one 
wrote for me, in a report on “School Happenings,” “Dinner 
was rendered in Blackstone Hall,” and stoutly defended him- 
self with his dictionary definition: “Render—to furnish, to 
give, to provide.” 

A boy in one of my classes wrote this sentence in illustra- 
tion of the meaning of the word chasm: “The dog had chasms 
in his sleep.” The other boys groaned out, “Er, he means 
spasms.” “T don’t either,” retorted Fred. ‘“Didn’t I look 
it up in the Dictionary, and didn’t it say, ‘Chasm—a yawn- 
ing hollow,’ and I reckon I saw the dog havin’ ’em in his 
sleep.” 

When I asked my students to count the synonyms of the 
word brave given in their text, they were astonished. I did 
not say, “Your writer gives fifty synonyms of this one little 
word brave,” but asked them to count the words, and, I think 
they will never forget the shock of interest they experienced 
in going on above thirty—and forty—and up to fifty! One 
ean stop at this point and propose a little game—like a spell- 
ing matech—only it must be a word, one of these “brave” 
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words describing: a soldier, a dog, a policeman, a horse, a 
robber, a fireman, a child, ete., ete. The boy or girl who 
doesn’t get his exact word quickly, must “go down.” 

One of my personal hobbies is the descriptive value of 
verbs. I entreat my students not to let the adjectives do all 
the descriptive work, but to watch out for verbs that can 
deseribe. I start out with: “The man walked past the house,” 
and let them change the verb until we have a procession of 
men striding, stalking, dashing, hurrying, sauntering, sneak- 
ing, strolling by. Then a little fun may be introduced by 
having a girl pass in review. Booth Tarkington’s little Flor- 
ence may be called into service to give us a picture, as she 
stalks by with her supercilious little nose in the air. “Now, 
Luey would not walk that way, nor Nellie—and how would 
George go by?—or Raymond?”—and so on. Dickens is a 
storehouse of treasure in these descriptive verbs. We begin 
in the first chapter of A Tale of Two Cities to watch for 
them—and see first how the stage-coach is said to “labor” to 
“squash” up the hill. 

To excite in the boys and girls whom I teach some desire 
to lay up for themselves a store of treasures in words—a 
wealth that cannot be taken from them and that will be recog- 
nized always and everywhere as a hall-mark of culture—is 
my meat and drink. 


From Essay 114 


As English is rich in synonyms, we made the grouping of 
synonyms an important part of our word study, and then 
used them in our compositions. The students were delighted 
at the improvement that the use of these words made in their 
papers. Some of them made a game of using these synonyms, 
through giving a variety of words; it was especially helpful 
in limiting the use of get, as they learned that there were at 
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least four expressions which conveyed the same meaning as 
their former invariable get. We eliminated a lot by setting 
it aside for a public park; and as the park attained unreason- 
able size, the students made earnest efforts to employ other 
expressions. 

The classification of words in selections as figurative or 
literal in their use aroused much interest. For most of them 
it furnished a new view of language which stimulated them 
to lively effort in this discrimination. 

Considerable time was spent on the cor ke use of figura- 
tive language. To help them in discriminating between the 
two classes of words I gave them such sentences as “The 
whispering children were reproved by their teacher,’ and 
“The whispering leaves made a soft murmur in the woods,” 
allowing them to decide as to which was the literal use of the 
word and which the figurative. Besides this effort to un- 
derstand and use the words correctly we studied selections 
for the recognition of these two different classes of words. 
Through this study the students were led to realize that they 
too could produce creditable bits of literature. . ; 

Another device for widening our vocabulary was by encour- 
aging students to bring into class little-known articles of 
merchandise, which brought a display of kapok, ramie, jute, 
copra, and the avocado pear, the so-called “alligator pear,” 
with a number of cocoons spun by the silkworm and several 
silkworms nearly ready to spin. The information derived 
from reports on these articles as well as the enlarging of 
vocabulary recommended this plan as well worth while. We 
also used these articles as material for composition work. 

A composite composition proved to be most helpful as well 
as an aid to arousing interest. The subject was assigned 
beforehand—a picture affords good material, or some object 
easily reached by all the class. When the class was ealled, 
one pupil was ealled upon to write upon the board, the teacher 
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being eareful to select one who writes well. Each student 
responds with a sentence which is judged by the class; should 
the first one be judged not worth while, another gives his 
sentence, and so on, until a satisfactory one has been given. 
This judging and responding with sentences is continued 
until the composition is completed. This plan never fails to 
stimulate interest in the work and pride in the result... . . 

Explanation of the derivation of words awakened lively 
interest when William Warren learned that his name had 
been adopted on account of the rabbit pens or warrens near 
their house, and Charles Snook learned that his ancestors had 
been Charles or John of Seven Oaks. . 

It may appear that most of the time has been spent on 
word study alone, but the writing of compositions was carried 
on at the same time, and the marked improvement even by the 
end of one term proved the value of the plan. Again the 
attitude of the students had changed as much as the char- 
acter of the work. Their interest in the subject and con- 
fidence in their ability to produce creditable work proved the 
value of this intensive study of words and building up of a 
vocabulary. 


From Essay 115 


Every day for a week or so I would read a more or less 
descriptive passage from some book. After the first reading 
I would go over all the words they had never heard before 
and which the pupils had put down on paper while I was 
reading the paragraph. As each word was mentioned, we 
would explain it and. use it in a couple of sentences. Then 
T would read the passage again, and the students—ears, eyes, 
and often mouths, open—would lean forward to catch every 
word I read, so that when I asked them to duplicate what I 
had read as nearly as possible in the author’s words, they 
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would make a fighting attempt. The new words that those 
children would use, sometimes not always correctly, would 
average about ten a day. Those misused would be drilled 
upon the following day. You see, then, that the new words 
became an addition naturally and did not seem to be forced 
upon them, for even though they used fastidious in diverse 
ways, they knew such a word existed, and would become its 
master in time. That was my method of imitation. 

Then there was a way I used in which they coined syn- 
onymous words. Each student was required to read two 
outside books at least on American ideals and early pioneer 
life. From this book I had them choose a paragraph which 
could be either narrative or descriptive. After they had read 
the paragraph twice and then had closed their eyes and had 
seen the picture, I asked them to reproduce that paragraph 
in their own words. Some words I am sure that had been 
hidden in the darkest corner of their heads popped out, and 
after wiping the dust off, each saw a particular need for that 
word. We put a silver polish on it, shined it until it shone 
like a star, and we never let it tarnish again. 

It seemed to me that taking such a paragraph from a book 
they were interested in and enjoyed reading would make 
vocabulary building more of a real thing and rather a pleas- 
ure than a bore. 


From Essay 116 


The first intensive vocabulary work I ever did was with a 
sophomore class when I devoted three weeks to English words 
derived from Latin stems. During all my experience I have 
been a Latin teacher. It always has seemed true to me that 
when the pupil could not see the exact meaning of the word, 
T could always make it clear to him by going to the base of 
the word, having him understand any prefixes or suffixes 
attached, and then using the definition in the dictionary, 
which by this time becomes clear. Many people disagree with 
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me on this method and claim that for the average human 
each word must be learned separately and directly, but I am 
not convineed. My faith in basic meanings as a foundation 
for all word study increases with my years. 

Trusting in this belief, I proceeded to work. I gave the 
students all the word-stems, sixty, at the very outset, with 
all the different forms which that Latin word assumes. They 
wrote a word with all its forms at the top of separate sheets 
in their notebooks. By this plan they had one full sheet, or 
two pages, to use for each stem. They understood that three 
weeks would be the allotted time given for the work and that 
three thousand would be the minimum amount of words to 
be found by each person. They now had their assignment for 
three weeks. . 

They could now make sometimes forty words on one stem 
and define them without consulting a dictionary. 

Here was where my troubles began to come and my real 
work began to pile up. They became too self-confident. They 
began to coin words promiscuously. They assumed their new 
word would add any part or take any form a preceding word 
had done. . 

After the emphasis on essentials during the first week the 
ones who had not studied Latin did as good work as the others. 
Each of them collected and I trust became familiar with the 
three thousand words required; the average number was 
thirty- five hundred; and one or two of the best workers had 
forty-five hundred. I believe the value of the work lay, not 
primarily in the three thousand or more words studied, but 
in the discovery that there is usually a reason for the meaning 
of every word. 

I have Revered foe and used vocabulary tests. In the 
ones I refer to there are two hundred sentences on each test 
sheet, containing an underlined word in each sentence. Three 
words, usually synonyms, sometimes antonyms, and sometimes 
with no relation to each other, stand after each sentence. The 
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student’s task is to underline the one of the three words most 
nearly related to the underlined word in the sentence. We 
studied, along with our other work, the meaning of these 
words for about two weeks, then took the test. My students 
have never done very well. I believe the words given were in 
most cases more difficult than they should have been, words 
they will not often read or use. 

One year I required the students to fee notebooks in which 
they were to write at least ten words a day along with their 
meanings and pronunciations. These must be words which 
they had met in their reading and had not understood. It 
took more energy to try to follow that policy than anything 
I have ever tried. . . . . I gave up what I yet believe is a 
good thing. 


From Essay 117 


While vocabulary-building is necessary, still I do not believe 
in making it, as a rule, a special assignment for the next day’s 
lesson. I do not think the results justify the time, when there 
are so many things to be given which require much home and 
research work. 

The vocabulary work may be used for a time of relaxation, 
and the pupils* minds, tired with heavier study, will find a 
new interest in a five- or ten-minute exercise, and will be rested 
by the change of work. 

I have used many devices to aid students to acquire a 
vocabulary. One is to put on the board theme-sentences which 
repeat words, showing either carelessness or lack of synonyms. 
Then I eall on each student in turn to give another word for 
the oft-repeated one. All of these words are put on the board, 
and the pupil whose sentences showed such poverty of expres- 
sion is ashamed to find that others in the class have so wide 
a vocabulary, and he is apt (I do not say does) to do better 
in future. . 
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Another excellent exercise is to take a word like go and 
have the class write as many verbs which signify motion as 
are in their vocabulary. When they have apparently ex- 
hausted their stock of “go” words, I assist them by sentences 
giving a mental picture of some idea which only a particular 
motion-verb can express. Children enjoy trying to get the 
exact word for the picture, and then using the word. 

Another way to combine pleasure with work is to read a list 
of sound-words and have students write the word most sug- 
gested to them—as clink, money; howl, dog, and so forth. 
This exercise has many variations enlisting the other senses 
and giving chances for the use of many words, both adjectives 
and nouns. 

Putting a sentence on the board and ealling upon students 
to change the words in it, using Latin derivatives or Saxon, is 
another exercise which may be used with advanced classes. 
Still another is to have pupils make a list of words used to 
express a particular idea—for example, those used to qualify 
the appearance of a person or thing. 

One way which I have used successfully, inasmuch as it 
insures class attention, is to assign one day in each week for 
an “add-a-word” day. During any recitation a student may 
choose he is to use a new word, and the class is to watch for 
the word. When it is discovered, it is put on the board. The 
teacher also uses a new word, and the pupils think it great 
fun to detect it. 

There is no way, of course, to gauge the real usefulness of 
these exercises. A few students may acquire a few words. 
The students are frequently exhorted to use a wider range of 
words, and to be diligent in seeking the one which shall 
express their exact idea. If the written work shows fewer 
repetitions and the pupils are awake to new words and are 
interested in words for their own sake, that is about as much 
as a high-school teacher may hope to get—in this world. 


SECTION 12 
CORRELATION OF SUBJECTS 


[Any novice teacher who reads English Evidence should pay 
good heed to Essay 118. Though it deseribes an extreme case, it 
illustrates tellingly a truth which I have never seen in print—to wit, 
that, the relation between literature and composition is often undis- 
cernible. I put this truth so strongly to the class that some of the 
members were shocked and wrote excellent essays to show that there 
is a close relation between literature and composition. Of course 
such a relation exists; everybody knows it exists; I was many times 
during the Summer Session convicted out of my own mouth when 
I told of ways in which literature can be brought to bear on com- 
position. But the relation is more vague and freakish than is gen- 
erally believed. A novice who trusts to it as a sure and obvious 
method will come to grief—as the writer of Hssay 118 well shows. | 


From Essay 118 


What is the relation of literature to composition? I some- 
times wonder if there is any. 

This last year I had in my freshman class a very bright, 
very careless boy of thirteen. He loved to read, and had read 
almost everything he could get during his grade-school work. 
He was one of the very few for whom I did not have to invent 
devices to arouse and quicken interest in the classics. The 
Lady of the Lake was a joy to him... . 

Whereas I had to urge others to do outside reading, he was 
continually asking me for a book to read. . . 

But his composition! That was a different matter. I have 
known sixth-grade pupils who could teach him much in that 
line. His sentences were uniformly short, containing few 
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modifiers and none but the simplest. I don’t think he ever 
used a subordinate clause; very seldom even a coordinate 
one... . . Never in my life have I seen more sentences 
beginning with he or she than he used. Undoubtedly he had 
heard of paragraphs: his were made on the very simple 
principle of indent every four or five sentences, wherever 
you think the teacher might like to rest her eyes! He had 
no need of commas, for he never used constructions calling 
for them; nevertheless, he sometimes used them. On the 
other hand, he occasionally forgot the difference between a 
period and question mark, or even left out one or the other. 
I dread to speak of his spelling; it was beyond description 
and almost beyond help. If a word could, by any means what- 
soever, be spelled incorrectly, he found that means. 

His brother was a different problem. Could I have given 
him half James’s interest in reading, I should have been 
happy. He read what he had to slowly and with some little 
effort ; never did he take out a book for home-reading unless 
I required it. Carefully and conscientiously he read his sec- 
ond-year classics, gaining considerable enjoyment from them, 
but no such enthusiasm as James frequently displayed. But 
his composition was one hundred per cent better than his 
brother’s in every way. To be sure, he had had one year 
more of work than James had had, but his themes were better 
at the beginning of the year than James’s at the close, when 
I had finished giving him a great deal of careful drill. 

Now what relationship does this show between literature 
and composition? I wonder. 

Of course James may be an exception. His carelessness in 
all things may furnish the key to the puzzle; I am inclined 
to think it does. Yet, even if it does, is not the contention 
of those who say that one will unconsciously pick up the 
style of the masters, if he reads much, broken down to some 
extent? . 
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Even two of my star students, one of whom has a consider- 
able literary talent, were greatly benefited by careful work 
on the rudiments of writing. They had both read widely and 
showed unmistakably the influence of that reading in their 
writing; but it was quite interesting and illuminating to see 
how their work improved when they conscientiously applied 
rules of punctuation, and consciously varied their sentence 
Siruciures = 3 

So I wonder if such careful composition work isn’t of far 
more direct value in teaching writing than any amount of 
literature. I don’t want to seem to lessen the value of the 
teaching of literature, but I do want to emphasize the possi- 
ble lack of any specific influence of literature on actual com- 
position. What about it? 


From Essay 119 


Public speaking is really a branch of the English depart- 
ment. In the extempore and impromptu speech the teacher 
ean insist on good structure and a fair choice of words. 
Last year, my seniors wrote original orations for a part of 
the English work. All the seniors were enrolled in Public 
Speaking (a new course). The teacher allowed the seniors 
to work out the delivery as class work for her. This helped 
me and the pupils. They did not feel that the orations were 
worthless, but that their work really amounted to some- 
thine. ; 

English may be correlated with science. All of my fresh- 
men were enrolled in the general science class. When we 
studied exposition, I often assigned topies which they were 
having in general science, as: Why is sunlight necessary to 
plants? What is carbon paper? Boys of this age are inter- 
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ested in any form of science. Modern Mechanics and Popular 
Science are good sources of material for an exposition. I try 
to impress upon my classes that the application of knowledge 
of English composition every day and in every subject will 
help to make them more successful students. 

The commercial teacher told me that the sophomores could 
not punctuate. They had studied punctuation the year before, 
but had evidently forgotten most of it. Of course I felt that 
the “last teacher” had not taught it very well. However, we 
reviewed punctuation and had a great deal of drill in writing 
and punctuating business letters. 

Last year our history teacher, in giving an oral topic in 
her class, insisted that the student proceed exactly as if he 
were preparing the topic as an oral theme for an English 
recitation. She also helped the students to find material for 
reports and lent us maps which helped us in our oral work 
with the history of literature. . . . . I have found that the 
history department can help me a great deal. 


From Essay 120 


The mathematics teacher and I decided to make a common 
stipulation on neatness, spelling, ete. We decided that our 
work did not overlap so far as some of the other departments, 
but we could and did come together on width of margin, 
neatness, and spelling. 

The music teacher and I found where themes requiring 
exact detail were required musical subjects could often be 
used to advantage. 

In the history department when great characters were 
described these themes were readily acceptable in both classes. 

This may sound as if the students “got off” rather easily, 
but really they did not, for we allowed only a certain num- 
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ber of themes re-used by one student. Yet the fact that some 
re-use was granted and even encouraged, we felt, served as a 
stimulus for better work. The system appealed to the stu- 
dious as giving him a chance to improve upon certain topics 
before re-use. 


From Essay 121 


I had frequently deplored the lack of appreciation my 
sixth grade had for animal life. It appeared that their lack 
of sympathy was due to the ignorance of the wonders of hfe, 
and not to any malicious intent to be savages... . .I1 
felt impelled to look for a way to bring to my class some 
lesson which would transform them into a sympathetic 
attitude. . 

I finally decided to inaugurate a regular plan in nature 
study. However, I realized that I must keep my real motive 
hidden. I knew I could not take much time for the work, 
so I decided to correlate it with my English. I began with 
Ernest Thompson Seton. When we had finished Wild Ani- 
mals I Have Known, I felt that I was on the right track. The 
children were interested in the story, and were eager to add 
all the first-hand knowledge they possessed of the habits of 
the animals they were familiar with. Some of the boys who 
had evinced no desire to read now began to want books about 
animals. . 

My opportunity came first in the form of a slug. He was 
one of those giant yellow slugs commonly found in Cali- 
fornia. He was a beautiful specimen from the standpoint of 
a biologist, but a miserable, crawly, green thing from the 
standpoint of the girls of the class, who were disgusted with 
the boy who brought it. 

We prepared a home for him in a glass jar half filled with 
grass. We studied his external structure and his habits. We 
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discovered that he liked to travel at night, because in the 
morning we would find him gone, and we would have to track 
him to his hiding-place by the slimy path he left. We found 
that in order to speak intelligently about the slug it was 
necessary to learn a new vocabulary; so such terms as ten- 
tacles, mantle, and nocturnal were added to the list. After 
the class had become familiar with the life history, they wrote 
a composition about him. 

The interest of the class kept up longer in this work than 
I had expected. The attitude of the class was expressed by 
one little girl who had been so disgusted with the slug at 
first. As she gave me her composition, she said, “I didn’t 
know a slug could be so interesting.” 

IT found the work on birds much needed. The children 
seemed to have no sense of the value of birds. They looked 
on them as marauders and thieves and treated them accord- 
ingly. We were in a district where there was a great deal 
of truck farming and many small orchards, so we had an 
excellent opportunity for observational work. 

I was beginning oral composition work, so I insisted that 
" all the reports be given in the form of talks to the class. I had 
an excellent outline on birds, and each day I would copy a 
few items on the board for discussion. It was surprising to 
me at first to see boys whom I could scarcely drag out of their 
seats wave their hands frantically in the air, anxious to tell 
what they knew about some bird. 


From Essay 122 


In the field of pedagogy we are told that children must 
know why they are doing a particular thing and just how to 
do it. During my fifteen years of experience in the rural 
and junior high schools of Missouri, Nebraska, Wyoming, and 
California I have learned that this is true in every subject. 
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When properly stimulated, children are anxious to learn to 
speak and write English correctly. . 

It occurred to me that teaching composition was not an 
entirely new thing to me. Year after year, I had furnished 
material from my history, civies, and science classes for com- 
position work. Striking upon this idea, I planned all my 
composition work in connection with the projects in the other 
classes. In the geography and science classes it was necessary 
for the pupils to write letters to Burbank, Edison, and 
others for information needed in working out the projects. 
J stopped the regular work of class and taught the pupils how 
to write business letters. This resulted in good letters from 
the whole class, as the best letters were mailed to these men. 
After receiving replies, we again stopped and learned how to 
write thank-you notes. The children were interested and did 
all the written work well, because they were writing to big 
business men, and only letters without mistakes would be 
mailed. In this way they learned to write friendship letters 
also. They wrote letters to their friends, with the understand- 
ing that they would be mailed on one condition: letters must 
not contain a single mistake. 

They wrote long themes on the industries, scenery, ete., of 
the United States to children in Europe, South America, Asia, 
and the islands, and on the industries, scenery, ete., of Cali- 
fornia to other junior high-school pupils in different parts of 
the United States. In return they received valuable informa- 
tion and samples of products from these countries. They 
compared their own work with that of those schools, and were 
anxious to make their work the best. 

I wrote to many of the business firms, such as Hawaiian 
Sugar Manufacturing Co., for English courses which they 
require their employees to take. I used this material in the 
preparatory work for the written work in letters and themes. 
I also took or sent pupils to the various business places in 
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town and let them see the kind of written work that those 
businesses require. All this work was done on a life or prac- 
tical basis. By the close of the year those boys and girls, 
without a single exception, could write with ease letters, 
themes, invitations, and excuses. 


From Essay 123 


“All departments must codperate in every way possible,” 
the principal declared emphatically in closing his talk to the 
assembled teachers. . 

Immediately after the meeting I followed the history 
teacher to her lair and demanded a set of papers... . . I 
took them to my desk, sorted them, and bound them with a 
rubber band. . 

Revelations came thick and fast. Margins, paragraphs, 
spelling, sentence-structure—all wrong or missing. Many of 
those things which I insisted on in my classes, and for the 
most part managed to get, had been forgotten or disregarded. 

I checked the papers of the few who had done very well 
and placed them on an “honor list.” Those whose work was 
poor or careless were placed on the “red-ink list.” To these 
lists were to be added the pupils in English who were in other 
departments, and whose papers I had not yet secured. Also, 
I made out a suggestive list of those things every teacher 
should require in written work, and I determined to advise 
every teacher to announce these requirements at the begin- 
ning of every written lesson. Afterwards I found out that 
this alone worked a great deal of improvement. 

Next morning I posted the honor list and the red-ink list 
on my bulletin board, with the stipulation that anyone who 
fell down or came up in English in any of his classes would 
be transferred from one list to the other. I also stated that 
I intended to allow their quarter grades to be influenced by 
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the lists on which I found them at the end of the quarter. 

I asked the history teacher whether or not she had given 
directions for their written work, and she, surprised by such 
a question, replied, “Why no! I expect them to know that 
much.” 

My next plan was to secure, from all teachers, papers that 
indicated progress or its opposite and use them for exhibition 
purposes, posting examples of both good and poor work. 

The real exhibition, however, came at the end of each quar- 
ter. A test was given in each class at the same hour on a 
fifty-fifty basis (50 per cent for the subject and 50 per cent 
for the English). These were collected and every one was 
posted. This was a powerful stimulus. Those who wrote well 
liked the exhibition; those who wrote poorly feared it and 
exerted themselves. 

After the second quarter it was unnecessary even to sug- 
gest codperation. Each teacher fulfilled her part of the obli- 
gation willingly and fully, with the result that the end of 
the year showed that we were making progress fast. 


SECTION 13 
“THE HORRORS” 


[The title of this Section is taken from a lecture called “The 
Chamber of Horrors,’ in which I gave illustrations of the ignorance 
of essentials which prevails in the United States, from grammar 
grades to graduate schools. For one example, I told of R. W. 
Brown’s experiment of dictating a brief paragraph of English nar- 
rative in French schools, and then in good American schools to 
pupils somewhat older; the French boys were writing a foreign 
language, while the American pupils were writing their native lan- 
guage; the Americans made eighteen times as many errors as the 
French boys. The few brief excerpts from essays in this Section 
are merely a notice to novices of what may lie before them—to 
keep them from supposing that their distresses are peculiar. An 
unwarned novice may collapse amidst the horrors if she has had no 
caution about them; if she is warned, she may preserve some peace 
of mind. Think of this statement in one of the essays: “When I 
began to teach in high school, I supposed that I should have nothing 
to do with spelling, for I thought that humble subject had been 
mastered in the grades.” The seven essays of this Section represent 
four states. ] 


From Essay 124 


A little investigation had revealed that the reason why 
these high-school seniors insisted on incomplete sentences was 
that they did not know an independent clause from a depend- 
ent one, and that they did not know a clause from a phrase. 
Furthermore, they apparently had no idea of tenses, spelling, 
or neatness. In short, the written work these people handed 
in was one “conglomerate mess.” 
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I decided that the most profitable procedure would be to 
give these seniors some very elementary grammar and spell- 
ing. I did not follow any particular text, but selected what 
seemed to be the most useful material. I began by having 
extensive practice in selecting subject and verb... . . I 
used a seventh-grade textbook; the explanations and terms 
used were none too elementary for those seniors. In fact I 
very frequently had to spend a whole period explaining the 
explanations given in this seventh-grade grammar. 

I have cited the above incident to show the actual cond 
tions I have had to face. Surely this case cannot be the only 
one where young people are finishing their twelfth year of 
school with very little ability to use our mother tongue in its 
most elementary form. When we compare such conditions 
with those existing in the English and French schools, I 
believe anyone must confess that he is an indifferent and 
optimistic liberalist who does not believe that we are strug- 
gling in the midst of a huge Chamber of Horrors. 


From Essay 125 


We unfortunately must drill in our seventh grade on 
the use of shall and will. We have quarterly examinations 
from the County Board of Education, and our eighth-grade 
finals this year had at least two questions based on shall and 
will 


From Essay 126 


The next day when those sophomore themes were brought 
to the desk, and I glanced through them, I had a feeling that 
I wanted to pass out of this world. 

Just as a mere sample of the contents of those eleven papers 
I give this: “Well us boys got there about 10 o’clock and all 
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of a sudden while we was aresting I heerd my hound give a 
holler and I knowed it sure enough that that thar dog a mine 
had a old coon treed so us boys we run hard as we could tear 
down towards that thar tree and yep thar he was a standin 
thar barkin up the tree fur all thare was in it.” 


From Essay 127 


The story of the riots through which we lived in order to 
establish this program of minimum essentials is beyond the 
feeble power of my pen. The students rebelled silently and 
openly. The parents—droves of them—besieged us. Meet- 
ings were held, and explanations made, and made, and made, 
until the majority of the parents lined up on the faculty 
side. The faculty remained obdurate, and the pupils had one 
of two choices—to meet the minimum requirements, or to 
enroll in the special English classes. At last the combined 
pressure of “home rule” and the sleuthing of the “minimum 
hounds” was too much for them, and they surrendered. At 
present, the special English classes are actually becoming 
popular. 


From Essay 128 


Last fall among some themes from a sophomore class I 
received a composition that actually did not contain a verb 

—not a single one. I was appalled. . 
This last year I had an unusual freshman English class— 
unusual for its backwardness. The class had spent practi- 
cally two years in diagraming,’ but how little they knew 
about writing, composition, spelling, punctuation, and even 
diagraming! One student insisted that the first word in a 
sentence must be the subject and the second word the verb. 
Others used participle forms for verbs. Still others could 
not spell the simplest words, such as too, all right, and their, 
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nor did they have any conception of capitalization and 
punctuation. The chief difficulty of the class was that they 
continually used run-on sentences. Their sentences would 
sometimes ramble on for a page with here and there a period 
or comma serving merely as a decoration, for when the period 
was inserted there followed no capital letter. . . . . Do you 
wonder I was appalled? The picture certainly was black, and 
where to begin I did not know. Like some other teachers, 
I had a course that should be covered, and here was so much 
to do that it would take all my time and more to try to accom- 
plish some of the needs without even touching the new mate- 
rial. I had to try to do half and half, and of course that 
was not very satisfactory. How the class as a whole ever 
entered high school is still a puzzle to me and to all the 
teachers concerned with the class. . 

The strange thing about it was that as a whole the class 
was very interested, and as long as the teacher was at their 
elbows to suggest and guide, a little was accomplished; but 
take the leader away and nothing was done. 


From Essay 129 


These juniors could not write five sentences from dictation 
(from a freshman composition book) with an average cor- 
rectness of 20 per cent. I was appalled. . . . . I went to 
the principal and explained the situation, asking what I 
should do about it. 

“Oh, they may need a little brushing up after the vaca- 
tion, but you'll find that they'll be ready to take their third- 
year work in a week or so. Just follow the course of study, 
and you'll find that they’ll come out all right.” 

“But look at this paper. Do you think that this boy will 
be able to write this correctly next week?” I showed him a 
paper which was something like this: 7 
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“The dockter sayed that he was cuming to here house in 
the mourning with to docters from the sity.” 

Aside from the errors shown above, the paper was nearly 
illegible, all spacing was disregarded, and certainly neatness 
was not the servant of the hand that had loitered there... . . 

Out of a class of twenty-three I had three who belonged in 
the junior class, five who might have been able to do sopho- 
more work, and fifteen that ought to have begun work with 
the freshmen (and that was a liberal rating). 

And so I had to cover the course of study with this class. 
I picked on the word cover and remarked to myself, rather 
eynically I guess, “Cover is right. I shall hate to have the 
blanket lifted when I’m through.” 


From Essay 130 


After questioning a number of university men and com- 
paring their attitude with that of my high-school boys, I 
feel that there are really only two underlying causes for this 
particular dislike of boys for English. In classifying the evi- 
dence I found that English has been too indefinite, and that 
very often, in addition to that, the teacher has been unsym- 
pathetic and aroused antagonism. Over and over again, I 
have heard statements made which fit into either of the 
above-mentioned eases. One fellow, a university senior, said 
this: “Oh, gee! I never could learn to’ spell or punctuate or 
nothing, so I took public speaking.” Another one told me, 
“TI always detested English because it was all so vague. I 
never knew what I was to do, nor when I was right or wrong.” 
There are many more illustrations which might be given, but 
these two are typical of the general trend. 

If every teacher of English could be questioned, and could 
be induced to give an honest answer, I feel quite sure that 
each one would have to confess to this sin of indefiniteness It 
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is humanly impossible for pupils to master every phase of 
work that is usually covered in the course. As a result, con- 
scientious teachers, who have felt they must cover all the 
ground, have rushed their pupils through a maze, without 
concentrating on a few salient points. Nothing has been 
mastered. Is it any wonder that boys have become dazed, 
discouraged, and finally disgusted? . 

By utilizing precious time, which has been wantonly wasted 
on non-essentials, for a well-defined program of minimum 
essentials, I look forward to obtaining results which I never 
dreamed possible. When the universities wake up to this 
fact, and begin to realize that they are training the teachers 
who are sending out the high-school graduates, who are fail- 
ing in composition, they will probably offer them a more 
practical and workable program. Until that time, they should 
not look for a great improvement of the present, deplorable 
situation. 


SECTION 14 


GRAMMAR 


[Of three dozen essays on grammar only one opposed its useful- 
ness, and that was written by a woman whose experience was below 
the sixth grade. Though her testimony may seem out of place in 
high-school evidence, I print a bit of it (Essay 131) because it was 
the only one of its kind. The unanimous earnestness in favor of 
grammar was surprising to me, for I had expected a debate; I pro- 
posed the topic as a moot question—“Why study grammar?” There 
was a general agreement that grammar has been in disfavor, but is 
now returning to the position of a subject that is necessary and must 
be thoroughly taught. Three-fourths of the essays championed gram- 
mar on the ground that it is needed for insuring correctness of idiom. 
This opinion was not presented as a judgment founded on observa- 
tion; it seemed to be an assumption, an acceptance of a common idea 
that is regarded as axiomatic. To me the opinion seems almost with- 
out foundation—unless, as was the case in many essays, “orammar” 
is understood to mean drill in avoiding common errors. | 


From Essay 131 


Why study grammar? I don’t know why, except that it’s 
a relic of the middle ages still clinging to our educational 
System. =~ - 

I can see no good whatever in the study of formal grammar 
in the elementary schools. In high schools it might be 
optional. Personally I do not see that it has helped me to 
use the English language effectively. . 

Language is largely a matter of habit—of training from 
earliest years in correct speech—rather than something that 
comes about from study of structural form of language in 


later years. . 
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What is needed is training from childhood in the use of 
language rather than study of formal grammar. It is not 
necessary for a child to memorize a rule, the words of which 
often mean absolutely nothing to him, in order to say cor- 
rectly “We were going to town” instead of “We was goin’ to 
town.” The tongue will take care of that mechanically through 
practice, whereas the rule governing agreement is forgotten 
as quickly as possible. 

During the past year I found my little girls doing some- 
thing I suppose most children do: the language text had 
many examples for the use of was and were, and the girls 
would write their sentences correctly, ‘you were,” “we were,” 
and “they were”; yet in their ordinary talk they would in- 
variably say “you was,” “we was,’ and “they was,” and no 
amount of class explanation as to why they should use the 
correct form seemed to change their habits of speech. 


From Essay 132 


Probably no other factor caused so much discussion and 
almost dissension in our high school this last year as the 
problem of studying grammar. 

We have on our teaching staff a woman who has taught in 
normal schools and is considered undoubtedly one of the best 
English teachers in the state. At the beginning of last school 
year she and I had a number of discussions concerning what 
should be taught in the English of the high school. She 
insisted that literature and book reports should predominate, 
and I insisted just as strongly that grammar should be 
emphasized as much. Time passed, and an occasion came to 
give as a test the grammar part of an English entrance exami- 
nation; much to her surprise she found the students did not 
know any of it. As a result at the end of the year she was 
teaching grammar almost more strenuously than I was. . 
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In my state a few years ago there was a tendency to depart 
from grammar to literature, but the last two years there has 
been a decided return to the study of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of grammar. I am glad that the educators are realiz- 
ing the importance of this subject; and when the students 
realize the importance as well, a new era will have arrived. 


From Essay 133 


In the senior class of my high school three-fourths of the 
past year was spent in studying formal grammar. The Eng- 
lish teacher began the year with the study of Hamlet, but 
having found the deplorable lack of grammatical knowledge 
prevalent throughout a class of eighty-seven, she banished 
the melancholy Dane and his ghostly father, and ‘substi- 
tuted for the rest of the year a more concrete and necessary 
study, on the principle that the fundamentals are most essen- 
tial... . 

Those who made the curricula for the schools of the country 
omitted the regular study of grammar as it was taught about 
twenty years ago, and textbook companies catered to the new 
idea and published texts of predigested mental food whereby 
sweetened doses of English were administered to the hopeful 
student who took it all on faith, never suspecting that he was 
being cheated out of his birthright for a mess of pottage. As 
a result of this soft application in the way of easy-going, 
progressive educators, the high-school and college students 
have been unfitted for thinking constructive English. . 

Today educators have awakened to the causes of poor Eng- 
lish in all their classes, and there is a crusade pushing rapidly 
forward to overcome and eradicate the faults of the past, and 
to provide means and methods which shall be of service to 
the English world for the future. 
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From Essay 134 


When I first started to teach, it was amazing to discover 
that the freshmen who were supposed to have completed the 
study of grammar, and to be fully prepared to take up work 
in composition, could not understand simple grammatical 
corrections. . : 

All of the students had, of course, passed the county exami- 
nations, or they would not have been registered as freshmen. 
These examinations had been taken in different places, in 
several counties, and under entirely different circumstances. 
I knew some of the teachers, and realized that a few of them 
had not been through high school, but had just completed the 
erades they were trying to teach. Other teachers had been 
so kind as to coach the students in the questions of the exami- 
nation. One of the girls brought a list of the questions she 
had been required to answer. Only two of the questions were 
even remotely concerned with any practical knowledge of 
grammar... . . - 

It hardly seems possible that some of those children had 
never known the difference between a noun and an adverb. 
Such old-fashioned methods as parsing, analyzing, and dia- 
eraming sentences were unheard of. Several had memorized 
conjugations, but said that they had never seen the reason for 
doing so. Only one had studied the case forms of pronouns. 

These children were afraid of grammar, so at first we pro- 
eressed rather slowly. It was necessary at the outset to 
persuade them that no other knowledge is more necessary or 
is used as much in every walk of life as this very grammar. 


From Essay 135 


When I began teaching high-school English four years 
ago, my school was beginning to reap the effects of a regime 
which had for some time called for no specialized study of 
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grammar in the grades. From what I could gather gram- 
mar as a formal study had been considered obsolete for some 
PVIOA Seta sa) 3 aubes 

This discovery did not dawn upon me all in one day; but 
if it had, it would have saved both my students and myself 
several weeks of blind struggling, and it would have saved 
me an infinite amount of worry. I was new at the work, and 
instead of getting acclimated as time passed, it seemed as 
though affairs were going from bad to worse. I could write 
in the margin of a theme that a certain group of words was 
not a sentence or that the subject and predicate did not agree, 
but the average student could not by himself correct the error. 
And if he did, the very next theme would contain several 
similar errors. I could correct an oral recitation, and nothing 
but a blank stare would result. So I finally decided that a 
concentrated study on the general type of error would be the 
only solution to the problem. What I found amazed me, and 
if I could only remember the figures, it would amaze you. In 
the first-year class there were only three who had any idea of 
what made up a sentence, and the general erammatical cor- 
rectness—such as agreement of verbs with subjects, pronouns 
with antecedents, irregular verbs, correct use of adverbs and 
adjectives—was known to only the same three—one of whom 
had entered our school from New York State. 

The next six weeks of work was turned into a regular grade- 
school grammar class, and we drilled on parts of speech and 
their uses and sentence structure till we were blue in the 
face, and I am quite sure there was very little love of gram- 
mar for grammar’s sake just because we had been obliged to 
work so intensively with it. Of course six weeks was not a 
lone enough time to work with grammar, but it seemed as 
though we could spare no more time from the schedule of 
required work. But with this work as a basis we were able 
to go on, and the majority could at least understand what 
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was necessary in order to make corrections. An additional 
daily five-minute drill was instituted which aided greatly. 

The next year Professor S. A. Leonard of the University 
of Wisconsin organized the English teachers of the towns 
near Madison into an informal group which met at least once 
a month to talk over difficulties and help solve common prob- 
lems. I found much solace in these meetings, for I soon 
learned that the situation I had met with was not peculiar 
to my school, but that the same facts in varying degrees were 
being faced by practically all members of the group. 


From Essay 136 


In the old story the great battle was lost “all for the want 
of a horseshoe nail.” Likewise, for the want of a mastery of 
grammar, the skilful use of language as a tool is lost; for the 
want of the skilful use of language as a tool, efficiency is lost; 
and for the want of efficiency, the highest success is lost; and 
all for the want of the mastery of grammar! In ealling 
grammar the horseshoe nail of the old story I do not imply 
that it is the only nail nor a nail in the only shoe, but that 
it is the nail which if never put in or if lost out will cause 
lameness and perhaps lose the battle. . 

I have seen some instances of grammar study that seemed 
to make the parsing of words and the analyzing or dia- 
graming of sentences an end in themselves. The most strik- 
ing instance of this sort that I have observed was of a junior 
college principal to whose lot it fell to teach ninth- and tenth- 
erade English. . . . . It seems incredible, but he kept both 
those classes on grammar, and grammar only, throughout the 
year, =u. s 

The first compositions I saw from those classes lacked every 
item in our minimum essentials. Writing nothing but analysis 
of sentences for most of the year, they had retrograded in- 
stead of advanced. 
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More frequently too little grammar is taught. It would 
seem to be a truism that all teachers of grammar classes, 
whether in elementary or secondary grades, should be well 
grounded in every part of the subject, but repeatedly I have 
had college students tell me that they were not taught much 
erammar because the teacher did not understand it. One 
freshman girl in particular, who was taking a Normal course, 
had n6 foundation at all, and of course in the six weeks 
devoted to grammar review in a college rhetoric class could 
not get enough to pass. She decided to drop the course and 
study up before the work began the following year. She did 
her best, but still could not tell a preposition from a con- 
junction or a sentence from a phrase. . . . . She dropped 
the class again, and so did not graduate with her class. As 
a prospective teacher in grammar grades she should be strong 
in grammar, and I felt it my duty to help prevent her from 
doing to others as she had been done by. She might better 
not join the army than enter it lame. 

After years of trying to teach college freshen to punctuate 
according to the thought or according to models, I found out 
that punctuation is intended to show grammatical relation- 
ship. How stupid I had been! This “discovery” revolution- 
ized my teaching of the subjects. I set as my goal for students, 
besides the technique of syntax, the mastery of all the gram- 
mar needed to punctuate their written work and no more. 
Again I say grammar is a means to an end, and from this 
angle the end is correct punctuation. Why spend time on 
objective complements and parsing now? On the other hand, 
one cannot be expected to set off terms of address or non- 
restrictive participial phrases unless he knows what all these 
expressions mean and is on speaking terms with the real 
things when he meets them. Without grammar, punctuation 
is a haphazard thing, worse than useless; with grammar, 
punctuation is systematic, logical, and informing. 
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Grammar, moreover, is needed in the study of the sentence 
rhetorically. It is a waste of breath to say “Reduce predica- 
tion” when the victim doesn’t recognize a predicate in a 
crowd; or to say “Avoid excessive codrdination” when he 
doesn’t know the difference between his subordinate clauses 
and his coordinate clauses. We cannot get writers to vary 
their constructions by using infinitives or appositives when 
infinitives or appositives are not among their tools. But an 
early mastery of grammar for the purpose of sentence im- 
provement gives students insight, sureness of touch, and 
freedom. 


From Essay 137 


My freshmen had, for the most part, been rather well pre- 
pared in grammar in the eighth grade, but they neglected to 
use in writing and in speaking the good forms which they 
understood. My main task, evidently, was to make these 
young people realize the enormity of their errors. 

It occurred to me one day that the Rotary Club of our towel 
might help me, since its members were beginning to take an 
interest in the boys of the high school. This club was made up 
of leading business men whose opinions were valued by my 
pupils. I assigned a set of letters of application for work in 
various businesses in our locality. When I received these 
letters I corrected them and took them to the very men to 
whom they were addressed and who were kind enough to pass 
briefly on them. The return of these letters to their writers 
produced somewhat of a sensation. Not a great many of the 
young applicants had ‘landed their jobs.” 

These papers contained such mistakes as “you was,” 
“hadent,” there for their, it’s for its. 

I do not feel that I can flatter myself sito believing that 
each of my freshmen can write a grammatically correct paper. 
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But I do know that each one has more care than he once had 
about heedlessly repeating simple errors. I believe that each 
one is no longer quite content to say to himself occasionally 
as he reads over his written work, ‘That doesn’t sound right.” 
I hope that he casts about in his mind to find a reason for the 
dissatisfaction he may feel over some possible mistake. I 
believe that each of my freshmen will try to speak and write 
as well as the business world (which he knows) demands. If 
he feels the need of good English, he is in line for more 
improvement. 


From Essay 138 


Absorbing the power of writing beautiful as well as correct 
English is one of the methods expounded since 1900. The 
plan is to put before the high-school student the works of 
Dickens, Scott, Shakespeare, and others of the same standard 
and let nature do the rest. If the child is normal, he will 
unconsciously be able to write correctly. If he reads carefully 
and often enough of the good books, he too can write with a 
large vocabulary, with correct pronoun and verb forms, with 
complete sentence structure. Why bother with technical 
grammar, terms, definitions when all that just wastes time 
and is superfluous information? I have read articles on this 
ideal method which make one believe that at last an English 
teacher’s trials and tribulations are over. But alas, experi- 
ence comes in and overthrows the little paradise so quickly 
formed. 

Four years have been enough to make me remark rather 
sarcastically about the above “absorbing method.” After 
reading Ivanhoe, The Odyssey, The Merchant of Venice, Silas 
Marner, and others of like standard, Jane and Tom come to 
English class and write, “It was me.” “I have went down 
town.” “He seen me yesterday.” “Which is on the pantry 
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shelf.” Sad but true, say I to myself and proceed to get out 
grammatical exercises pure and simple enough for the sixth 
grade. They can’t write a page business letter without some 
glaring grammatical error—and they have had literature and 
outside reading. I see no evidence of “absorbing.” Of course 
there are some who write well, very well. But those are 
naturally so inclined because of their qualities. It’s the 
twenty out of the twenty-five who don’t know the difference 
between is and are, don’t and doesn’t, he and him who need 
grammar. 

Grammar Enna be taught for the one simple reason that 
we can’t sift influences and contacts. Pupils must know 
definitely just why one is wrong and the other right. They 
can intelligently correct their own errors if they know just 
why that subordinate clause is not a sentence, just why that 
verb form is wrong, just why that pronoun should be nomina- 
tive and not objective. The “absorbing” theory is an ideal, 
but like many others it doesn’t get you anywhere because you 
are trusting to luck for results. . 

A personal illustration of presenting grammar may suggest 
one means of procedure. Our class was to spend eight weeks 
on business English. First letters were written, and correct 
forms seemed as-foreign to some of those boys and girls as 
Madagascar. As I worried and fretted over my task one 
evening, I got an idea. I assigned names of prominent busi- 
ness houses in this country to about one-half the class. Tet- 
ters were written to the educational departments of these 
concerns asking if any instruction was given to employees 
concerning correct English usage. We were quite successful 
in the nature of our replies. Wanamaker’s department store 
in Philadelphia sent us a series of pamphlets and sheets pub- 
lished for the very purpose of correct speech. These contained 
grammatical exercises—the real thing. Macy’s in New York 
City sent good material. Marshall Field’s uses a regular text- 
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book for edueation in the English language. Even the Ford 
plant had some sheets to teach the men sentence work. There 
was my appeal. If business needed correct speech and writ- 
ing, why delay any longer? The students began to really see 
for themselves that perhaps they couldn’t get very far any- 
way unless they knew how to talk and write correctly. 

That correctness must be based on grammar. From that 
time on we spent our days on composition and oral exercises 
without the usual comments on the uselessness of all that. 

. They could tell, themselves, if a newspaper article 
or an advertisement used incorrect terms. They could even 
correct their own papers and business letters. They gained 
confidence because they knew they were learning something 
which would definitely help them earn a living. 


SECTION 15 


JOURNALISM 


From Essay 139 


About two days after the opening of my school one year, 
I received a letter from the editor of the county paper, asking 
me to have my English class send a letter each week from that 
town for publication. . . . . This paper had been called 
the ‘visiting paper” and rightly so, as all the items were 
principally about who had spent the week-end in the town. 
To add another such piece or pieces of news would do neither 
the pupils nor the paper any good. . . . . But I decided to 
put it up to the class in this way, that we would undertake 
this and spend one hour a week on it in class provided they 
would study newspapers and magazine articles and really put 
some work on it and write something worth while. Then, too, 
I knew and told the class that I was sure this editor had sent 
such a letter to each school in the county and that it was some- 
what of a challenge. This was perhaps the only thing I said 
to them that had the note of “Let’s do it” in it, but they 
caught the spirit and entered into the work. . cies 

When some news had been collected and brought in for 
reading and correction, I found that we had about what had 
always been printed in this particular paper. My first 
thought was to throw it all into the waste-basket, but a sec- 
ond thought was that perhaps this would discourage any 
further trial; so it was arranged as we thought it should 
be and sent to the editor. On Friday when the paper was 
received in this town nearly all the boys and girls in this 
class were found at the post office reading their own or bor- 
rowing another’s paper to see what they had written in print. 
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Not only were they interested in their own news letter, but to 
see if the other schools had also contributed. Several were 
found, and then for the fun of comparisons. I realized that 
at least this editor had aroused an interest. . 

One week it seemed there was going to be little news, and 
the class was worried. Finally I thought of an old man 
eighty-six years old who had lived in the same place all his 
life. I suggested that a few of them go to see him and ask 
for a history of the town. He was considered a crabbed old 
man, and they didn’t want to undertake it, but consented 
when I told them I would go with them. Most old people 
hike to talk about themselves, and soon we had him telling us 
all we wanted to know. After the notes were compared and 
the account had been written, we carried it back to him, and 
he thought it was a masterpiece. The editor was glad to 
publish it. Many of the other schools soon had a history of 
their town in the paper. . : 

At the close of the year I asked the editor to come over and 
talk to the class, telling them if they had helped his paper and 
also criticizing anything they had sent in that he didn’t quite 
like. He did so and gave the class a very good talk, praising 
them and giving constructive criticisms. 

How did this count? Perhaps not a boy or girl in that class 
has written or will ever write another line for a paper, but 
the hour spent on items for the newspaper was as much Eng- 
lish as the five-hundred-word theme. 


From Essay 140 


‘ Composition work in my junior class was becoming rather 
monotonous; so I wished to introduce something new that 
camouflaged composition. Journalism offered a new interest 
and at the same time an opportunity for practice in writing. 

Our school, which was small, did not have a school paper. 
When I suggested to the class that we edit a weekly paper, 
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they were eager to start at once. But it is necessary to know 
something about newspapers and school papers to have a suc- 
cessful publication. The pupils realized this, so we began a 
careful study of a textbook and various daily papers. 

Many of the pupils were surprised to find the number of 
different departments in a newspaper. We studied various 
papers, column by column, analyzing the interest in each 
story. We discussed and determined the kind of reader each 
news story would interest. After we had collected news 
articles representative of the different appeals, we wrote 
imaginary and true news stories. 

During the class period or duritig the period of preparation 
the pupils often wrote news items. For instance, we wrote 
up entertainments, athletic contests, meetings of societies, and 
even accounts of lectures which had been given before the 
assembly. We selected the best one of each of these and in 
this way furnished the school notes for the village newspaper. 

The town editor was very: obliging and consented to give a 
talk to the class about the publication of a newspaper. The 
students went to his shop, where he explained and demon- 
strated the different machines. This same editor, after we 
had published our school paper for several months, allowed 
the class to publish an edition of his newspaper. We did 
everything but print it. The class gathered the news, wrote 
it up, and even wrote editorials. 

When I thought the class had enough journalistic knowl- 
edge, both as to the nature of material to be presented and 
the manner of its presentation, we began the publication of 
our school paper. 


From Essay 141 


Journalism in the high school is profitable for numerous 
reasons and should be offered in every curriculum and made 
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to count as a thing worth while. I think that it is wise to 
teach journalism to seniors and to have a high-school paper 
in which their work may be directed. 

I required each student in the English classes to write at 
least one item for the paper each month. Each student, 
underclassmen as well as those taking the course in journal- 
ism, received some training in writing. 

In the work of interviewing, I permitted the members of 
the class to make their choice of the person to interview, gave 
them the class period for the interview, and then had the 
report given in class. This was a profitable assignment, for 
they were intensely interested in interviewing people outside 
of school and brought back splendid reports. The most inter- 
esting was the report of an interview with a Civil War 
veteran. . . . .« When we had distinguished visitors, we put 
a news story about them in our paper. The students enjoyed. 
getting these interviews and getting them ready for publica- 
tion. Not only did it train the student to write well, but it 
trained him to know how to ask intelligent questions in a 
mannerly way. 

To those students w ne are on the business staff of the paper 
comes the best training. . . . . The business staff members 
learn how to sell their paper, how to meet the business men, 
and what must be done to make their paper the best paper 
possible and a self-supporting medium to the school and com- 
munity. The fact that the paper work must be done. promptly 
and exactly is splendid training for high-school seniors who 
are about to go out into the world and into business for 
themselves. 

Perhaps one of the greatest advantages of journalistic 
study in high school is that it trains students to be intelligent 
and eritical readers. They know how and where to find what 


they care to read. 
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From Essay 142 


Reading a newspaper is interesting enough for a student, 
but that interest is multiphed twenty-fold as the pages are 
ardently turned in the search for the article which he has 
written. Whether that work of art is in a newspaper, a high- 
school magazine, or a mere bulletin does not detract from the 
satisfaction which surges up and down his spine. The appeal 
to the practical, as well as the vanity, in students, is another 
seore for journalism. To high-school students it does make a 
difference if they can see with their own eyes the goal toward 
which they are striving. An article in the newspaper is no 
small goal for some. 

Available material has also a vital effect on how much a 
subject counts. The spirit of journalism can be introduced 
in connection with regular English courses. For Good Eng- 
lish Week last year one of my classes made miniature news- 
papers in honor of the occasion. It was really a venture in 
feature-story writing, though the course included nothing 
along newspaper lines. Across the tops of the double sheets 
were fantastically blocked such names as “The Good English 
Gazette” or “The Bad English Owl.” On the front page of 
many appeared-~clever drawings of Good English knocked 
out by Bad in the tenth round or Bad English up_a tree. 
The news items were mostly records of the events in classes or 
imaginative accounts on the general topic of better speech. 
That exercise counted because the class became enthusiastic 
over the subject as well as the experiment, and even some of 
the most sluggish brains showed signs of stimulation. 

If there is no weekly newspaper in the school, the same 
results can be obtained on a smaller scale by having a high- 
school section in the city paper. The size of that section 
could be arranged according to local cireumstances. No dull 
days would appear in class work of that kind, for the speed, 
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bustle, and output of a real newspaper office could be trans- 
ferred to the classroom. There could be the same ‘dead line” 
for the reporters, the dash to get in last-minute events, the 
juggling of words for the best lead, and the scramble to fill 
all the space reserved. It would be fascinating work and, at 
the same time, training for the mind and pen. . 

For a time I was worried about my practical application 
field. The higher the aim, the more worth while. We aspired 
toward. the Milwaukee Journal. After considerable corre- 
spondence with the state editor, we convinced him that we 
could write acceptable material for his worthy sheet. At that 
same time one of the high-school boys was awarded a prize as 
best junior stock-judger at the state fair. We wrote up the 
story, begged a picture of him, sent in our material, and 
waited breathlessly for copies of the paper. One day passed, 
two days, three—ah! on the fourth day there was the article 
plus the picture. That was a good send-off for future work. 
At times the state editor asked us to cover certain interviews 
or feature stories. This practical training was supplemented 
by study of large newspapers, making of notebooks with sam- 
ples of all types of stories, and guidance by means of a text- 
book. 


From Essay 143 


My first venture was in a high school siving three years of 
English. Toward the close of the year, at the suggestion of 
my husband, who taught printing as part of his work in the 
same school, I aroused the interest of all three English classes 
in publishing a pamphlet to contain the best work they could 
do in the next month and to be called “Echoes of English.” 
I made the selections, choosing rarely more than one theme by 
any one person. Our printer embellished each with a large 
initial in red, stitched the fifty or sixty pages, and put on a 
cover—all for the nominal sum of fifteen cents a copy (Gn 
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1907), because much of the work was done by his students. 
Enough copies were subscribed for to pay expenses, and how 
we did enjoy it, and do yet! I sent one copy to the editor 
of a young people’s paper for which I had been a subscriber 
and occasional contributor for some years, and we were flat- 
tered when she printed some stories from our little “Echoes 
of English” in that paper published at the capital of the 
nation. . : 

In another college, as I was giving the first course in jour- 
nalism ever offered there, the class was invited to take over 
the college monthly magazine for one issue. The class staff 
worked hard and did so well that the regular editor had to 
set his pace a little faster. . 

The journalistic adventure that seemed to me most useful 
was a tri-weekly magazine that my eccllege rhetoric classes 
negotiated during the second semester of last year. There 
was a little rebellion in the air because I insisted that these 
grown-up young people, who were no longer high-school pupils, 
should learn enough grammar to know the difference between 
a phrase and a clause. I felt that it would be wise to distract 
their attention from their woes by introducing something 
worthy of their dignity. So I suggested a class magazine to 
be conducted by them in a new way. Articles were not to be 
written at the solicitation of the editors, but they would select 
the best things written for class. . . . . For the first issue 
each student was asked to bring back his best theme writ- 
ten during the first semester. These I turned over to the 
staff, and thereafter I assisted by making a broad selection 
from which the staff made a narrow selection to suit their 
taste. . : 

Anything that brings student effort in writing into favor- 
able prominence promotes further effort, gives prestige to the 
composition courses, emphasizes the value of training, and 
stimulates emulation. Publication does all of these things, 
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and is therefore a help to students. Ruskin says that the 
commonest incentive in life is love of praise. Journalistic 
recognition is a form of praise—double or triple praise. In 
addition to the teacher’s approval there is the editor’s appro- 
val, and perhaps one’s friends will say, “By the way, I saw 
your article in the paper. It was great!” 


From Essay 144 


The high school I attended was a large one which included 
in its course the elective subject of journalism. I took the 
course to escape the regular run of English courses, which 
were particularly loathsome to me. To my delightful sur- 
prise I discovered the journalism teacher to be a real human 
being, much different from most of my teachers, and wholly 
unlike all the English teachers I knew. She made us believe 
that it did not take geniuses to write for the school paper, 
telling us that any ordinary individual could become a con- 
tributor. With this encouragement I well remember my first 
big thrill at seeing in print a short news story I had worked 
very hard upon. Life began to open up for me. It was my 
first experience’at doing something which other people took 
notice of. I began to feel as if I were actually a part of the 
world after all, not a being different and set apart from 
others. . 3 

As a final bit of experience in the journalistic field, I taught 
a class of journalism in college. It was indeed gratifying to 
see the change that could be brought about in students. The 
course works like magic. Students who lack confidence in 
themselves soon develop that self-assurance necessary to effect 
a proper attitude toward life. With this class I was somew hat 
handicapped because there was no school paper in connection 
with the course. However, a local newspaper was glad to 
accept all worth while material. Thus we found a laboratory 
for our efforts. 


SECTION 16 


SCHOOL PERIODICALS 


From Essay 145 


As an outlet for literary activity the high-school annual 
has much value. As a means of developing those who are on 
the staff for the publication, it is a miracle. Never having 
taught in high school, I cannot make references from the 
standpoint of the teacher, but I can tell what editing a high- 
school annual did for me and my classmates. 

Upon being elected editor my first sensation was one of 
pride and happiness to be given such an honor. As time 
passed, however, I began to realize that with honors come 
many cares and responsibilities. 

Reading had always interested me, hat now I began to sean 
magazines, books, and papers as never before. Many things 
that had previously been carelessly passed over now made 
quite an impression. 

As I look back upon our arate of stories submitted, it 
seems as though we missed a splendid opportunity for de- 
veloping criticism in our English classes. It would have been 
good training to compare the better stories and feel that the 
eriticism was being done for a purpose. 

As the material began to accumulate, thererc came a sense 
of pride. We were actually creating something that would 
last, and be read several years hence. 

We began to study periodicals with a more careful and 
eritical attitude. Admiration grew in us for those who had 
arranged the articles. . . . . We began to see that each 
publication had many problems to solve before it was per- 
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fected. This knowledge gave us a keener sense of apprecia- 
tion for all books. . 

The art of salesmanship was being developed in those pupils 
who were going out for advertisements. In securing bids for 
the printing of the annual they were learning how to face 
people and talk business. This was the best kind of oral 
composition. 

Punctuation and Bt had always been a bore to me, but 
now it became apparent that there was really a reason for it 
all. I actually began to enjoy correcting the proof. A cer- 
tain amount of pride and self-confidence came over me as the 
simpler rules were mastered. 

Then the big day came. The annual was really on sale! 

. We had lived that’publication. It had been a revela- 
tion to us, making us more critical, understanding, and appre- 
ciative readers. 


From Essay 146 


It was my idea that the publishing by the students of an 
annual or, better still, a magazine, would not only improve 
the spirit of the school, but also would be an aid to me im 
my English classes. After discussing the matter with my 
principal, I put the question to the students. To my regret 
they chose the annual instead of the magazine; but, as I 
wanted this to be their activity, I did not try to force them 
to do my way. When the momentous decision had been made, 
we went to work. As I look back now upon that year, I do not 
see how I ever had the courage to undertake what was at that 
time a stupendous task. But undertake it I did, and, with 
splendid coéperation from the older students, I made that 
first volume not only a reality, but a real success. The next 
year a second volume was published. Although both of these 
books helped, I still felt that my purpose was only half 
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accomplished, for an annual offers comparatively little scope 
for English composition. I wanted a magazine. 

When the question of publications arose last September, I 
suggested diplomatically that the school needed a more fre- 
quent publication than an annual. Other members of the 
faculty tactfully added their influence, and the result was that 
the students voted for a magazine. Since it was found possi- 
ble later to get out an annual too, we reaped benefit from both 
publications, and I had an opportunity to compare the two. 
After my year’s experience I am convinced that I was right 
in my original opinion. There is no doubt in my mind that 
a monthly or quarterly publication helps the English teacher 
a great deal more than a year-book. I believe, too, that it 
does more to increase school spirit. 

One of the most noticeable results of our venture into the 
magazine world was the change in the attitude of the stu- 
dents toward composition. Written work, which had been 
sometimes drudgery and nearly always a task, now took on 
new interest. 

Three of my classes last year really enjoyed writing stories, 
because they knew that some of their handiwork would be 
given to the public. For weeks there was animated discussion 
of plots. We talked about stories; we thought about stories; 
I suppose some of us even dreamed about stories. 

Another thing that a periodical does for the students is 
that it teaches them to be more careful in their work. When 
a boy knows that his story is going to be sent not only to 
the homes of the people in his own community, but also to 
other schools, he is going to try harder to see that his work 
is done correctly. 

This sending of the magazine to different schools and get- 
ting their publications in exchange encourages originality. 
The pupil knows that if his work is to find its way into print, 
it must be his own, and it must have in it something worth 
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while. He knows, too, that he should do his best in order to 
reflect. credit upon his school. 

A periodical published by a school does something else 
which means much to the teacher of English. It develops in 
students the ability to find their own mistakes and to criticize 
intelligently the work of others. In working with the literary 
editors last year I was delighted to find how quick they 
were to detect errors in sentence structure, and how careful 
they were about diction and punctuation. Sometimes we 
would go over the work together, but often they would read 
the papers, mark them, and turn them over to me for my 
approval. Those papers came to me with many more correc- 
tions than I would make in grading an ordinary theme. 


From Essay 147 


For fear that the staff of “The Pygmy” might not be truly 
representative of the student body as a whole, the bi-monthly 
edition of it was edited by what was known as the “Junior 
Staff.’ This was composed of members (usually eight) who 
rustled the material for the issue. They were chosen from 
the several English classes. These workers always met with 
the Senior Staff to present their plan for the current edition, 
and to offer their suggestions for the title of the issue, such 
as “Sports Number,” “Better English Number,” etc. All 
material had to be submitted to the Senior Staff and finally 
to the adviser before it could go to print. No member of 
any English class was permitted to serve on the Junior Staff 
more than once in any term. In this manner English work 
was stimulated, especially in composition work, and a lively 
interest in the school paper became universal throughout the 
student body. . ‘ 

My experience has been that once students have tasted of 
responsibility and realize its sweetness, they love it. The 
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easiest way for a teacher to kill interest in the school paper 
is to do all the planning and work herself. My faith in the 
school periodical developed with the definite knowledge that 
it engendered a sense of responsibility and leadership in the 
members connected with it, and that if properly handled it 
is a powerful moral force in the school. 


From Essay 148 


To me, in the Utopian days, the annual seemed to offer a 
wonderful outlet for literary skill and innumerable oppor- 
tunities for practical application of mechanics so carefully 
drilled on. I looked upon it as a testimonial to the world 
of the achievements of the English department in that school. 
That was when I was on the outside looking in. Things took 
on a different significance, and the rosy hue of the annual 
situation changed to a dark brown, when I was on the inside 
looking out. . 

The English classes were not taken into collaboration.. 
There was never enough room to run a good short story or 
an excellent essay. That’s my first indictment against an 
annual. ; 

If I had my. way, the annual, with the slavish labor and 
the unlimited expense it involves, would be ushered out for- 
ever, and the monthly would be rushed in to take its place. 
It is idiotic to attempt a piece of work of this sort outside 
an English or Journalism class. To give good business train- 
ing to not more than two boys on the annual staff isn’t to 
be considered where dozens may receive equally important 
training through a monthly publication. 

The experiment in the more frequent publication was this. 
Hach class was to have complete charge of one or more 
issues of that paper each semester. In fact, it had charge 
so completely that even the name of the publication was 
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changed as each change of administration came into power. 
I had freshmen that year, and consequently their enthusiasm 
afforded me a pleasure I shall never forget. We named our 
issue the Freshman Outburst. We had in our hands the plan- 
ning of our material, arrangement, and even the job of proof- 
reading. The child who was considered the best English 
student in the section was editor-in-chief. There was a chance 
for any latent literary skill, prose or poetry, to come into 
being. I had a splendid opportunity for getting in some 
good work on elimination of superfluous material in writing, 
and development of the knack of saying something in limited 
space, all of which is so extremely difficult for high-school 
students. I could make them see with me the value of a 
vitalized vocabulary, where words were brimful of meaning. 
The idea which they had, that a vocabulary meant having 
a “whole bunch of long words you never used,” was rap- 
idly dispelled. Writing heads for articles proved to them 
that words alive with action were indispensable to a true 
vocabulary. 

When our paper was in the process of being assembled, it 
was the project of all our theme and grammar days. We 
took class time for proof-reading. Everybody in the class 
was brought in on this work, since each piece of copy must 
be checked and verified before it left our hands. Theme 
topics were easy, since the child was either living in his 
imaginative world, or had his eye cocked for news of his 
classmates worthy to note, or was writing what couldn’t be 
ealled an editorial, yet had the flavor of such a piece of 
composition. . . . . Every pupil in the class was given his 
ehance.©.020 3, 

We are very lucky in our high school to have a printing 
shop as a part of our vocational department... . . Here 
is the best ally and incentive for mechanical English I have 
found yet. In this department are enrolled the most eareless 
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and indifferent boys, who are such a trial to any English 
teacher. They are the ones who never go further than the 
high school. They seem to take unbounded pleasure in this 
work. . . . . They are interested. Through their interest 
comes the revelation of their shortcomings. I have had these 
boys come to me with requests either to spend more time on 
punctuation and spelling in class or coach them on the out- 
side. They watch with suspense the proof-reading of the 
particular piece of work they have set up. They take pride 
in doing a piece of work requiring few corrections. They 
will point out paragraph by paragraph, even sentence by 
sentence, their work in the school paper or annual. A cer- 
tain rivalry exists among them that incites interest in their 
work. . 

Here is a more intensive drill on essentials than I could 
ever hope to incorporate in my English course. The printing 
creates in the boys a. sense of responsibility and accuracy 
which we could talk about theoretically forever and never see 
effected. 


SECTION 17 


LITERARY SOCIETIES 


From Essay 149 


The idea of a compulsory literary society may come as a 
shock to teachers in many sections of the country, but in the 
South it is often a reality. In fact, in every school in which 
I have taught membership was compulsory. 

The fact that these societies were compulsory usually was 
the result of unsuccessful attempts to conduct voluntary 
ones. . : 

It may seem paradoxical when I say that there is always 
great demand for a literary society. Of course, one reason 
the pupils are so eager for it is the fact that, if compulsory, 
it will hold its meetings during school hours, thus taking the 
place of some class at that time, and to school children almost 
any variety is a pleasure. But the parents, too, are strongly 
in favor of organizing a society. Though they seldom attend 
the meetings, they seem to feel that it is a good thing that 
the school must not be without. . 

I have never yet gone into a school where compulsory par- 
ticipation in the meetings had been the custom, and as a 
consequence the whole meeting would be a farce and time- 
waster. <A typical meeting would be conducted somewhat as 
follows: 

The pupils assemble in the auditorium, usually at the begin- 
ning of the next to the last period Friday afternoon (the 
zero hour in school work). ‘The president and secretary of 
the society are seated on the platform. After considerable 
delay, the cause of which is rather a mystery, the president 
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rises, calls the meeting to order, and announces a hymn or 
song familiar to the school. After the singing of this, the 
“chaplain,” a pupil elected to that position, reads a selection 
from the Bible and leads-in the Lord’s Prayer. (The chil- 
dren usually elect one of the most mischievous boys in the 
school to this position, because they get quite a lot of fun 
out of thinking of the contrast every time he officiates.) 
Ordinarily there is a debate, and the president appoimts 
three judges. These judges seldom have to officiate, however, 
for at least two of the debaters have usually failed to show 
up at all, or to have prepared their debates, so one side wins 
by default or the whole thing is dropped, to the delight of 
everyone. The rest of the program may consist of a piano 
solo or duet, always by the same ones; a “humorous paper,” 
consisting of jokes and personal remarks about teachers and 
pupils, which are enjoyed and loudly applauded by all; sev- 
eral declamations (the same pupils are usually called on from 
year to year and repeat the same selections, which are some- 
thing they learned from a public entertainment); a reading 
or two that have no connection with anything else on the 
program; and possibly another song by the whole assembly. 
The eritie’s report is then called for. If he is a student, as 
is sometimes the case, he remarks that he thinks “everybody 
did his part pretty well” and that some were absent who he 
thinks should have been there. The meeting adjourns, having 
lasted from twenty minutes to half an hour. Two full periods 
of school work have been sacrificed for half a period of what 
has been of no benefit to audience or performers. When this 
occurs every week, the waste is tremendous. . 

A compulsory attendance on the society meetings having 
been decided on, I worked out the plan as follows: the four 
classes in school, which were fairly evenly divided, were to 
take turns in presenting the program, beginning. with the 
seniors, and at the end of the year it would be announced 
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which class had given the best program. Each class elected 
a program committee of four members, one of whom was 
chairman, while I made the fifth. The students entered into 
the spirit of competition and used good judgment in select- 
ing their committees. Of course, having had no experience 
with a real program, they had no idea how to go about 
making one; so at the first meeting of the committee I simply 
threw out some suggestions as to the general plan or central 
idea which would unify the whole program. At the next 
meeting they decided on one of these. For example, the 
junior class, that had just finished reading As You Like It, 
in which they had been much interested, decided of their 
own accord to give a Shakespeare program; besides singing: 
as a class several of Shakespeare’s songs and giving readings 
of his life and declamations of his poetry, they presented 
one of the forest scenes from As You Like It. The seniors 
made theirs a patriotic meeting, grouping it around Lee-and- 
Jackson Day, which is an important Southern holiday; in 
theirs they worked in a debate on a subject of national 
interest. The sophomores, whose meeting fell near St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, gave an Irish program, using songs and poems 
of the Irish poets, and also had a debate. The freshmen, 
whose meeting fell in the spring, decided on a program that 
would typify springtime, and besides declamations on spring 
and songs sung by part of the class and interpreted by others, 
they gave a dramatization of The Courtship of Miles Standish, 
calling it A Romance of the Mayflower. 

In spite of the small number of meetings, tne results were 
to me highly satisfactory. In the first place, every student 
in the class had something to do. We tried in the com- 
mittee meetings to assign each one something suited to his 
capacity. Not one backed down. Most of them would have 
been ashamed to fall down on the job when it was a matter 
of class competition, and the shameless ones were restrained 
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from doing so by their fear of being graded down. 

I made each student’s work in the society—and this included 
the officers and committees—either add to or detract from 
his regular English grade. . 

The third beneficial result was that the selections were of 
real worth, so that both those taking part and those listening 
profited by them. . 

The last benefit I wish to speak of was the experience the 
sixteen members of the committees gained in selecting mate- 
rial and doing executive work. . 

‘This experiment confirmed me in the opinion that if a 
literary society is to have compulsory membership, it should 
also have compulsory participation, and that it is better to 
make the penalty of poor effort or no effort a low grade in 
English rather than a fine of money. 

This question of literary societies is a very interesting one 
to me, and I thought that if I “started the ball rolling,’ 
someone else might be induced to write on the same subject 
during the last week, and consequently that I might get 
some very valuable suggestions. 


From Essay 150 


“Let's form a literary society,” was the ery that greeted me 
from a group of girls and boys as they entered my room 
one morning. “We've been discussing it and think that we 
would have lots of fun and learn a great deal, too,” con- 
tinued Sarah acting as spokesman. 

“Tm willing,” I said; “but let me hear your ideas about 
this matter.” The fact was that I had been trying to formu- 
late my ideas for this very same project, so you may know 
how surprised and grateful, too, I was to think that they 
had had the inspiration. 

The first thing I did was to ell for a committee to formu- 
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late some kind of constitution or body of rules to govern our 
group. . .. . When TI suggested to them that we have two 
literary societies instead of one, they all heartily consented. 
My method in this suggestion was that of arousing more 
interest or perhaps of creating a spirit of rivalry in a small 
degree. One other point of importance concluded was that 
each and every member of the high school (there was only 
an assembly of perhaps one hundred twenty-five) should 
belong to one or the other group. It was to be compulsory 
that he should both belong and take part. . 

At the first meeting the names “Shakespearean” and 
“Rilean” were chosen as appropriate names representing both 
the English and American literature. Both societies then 
followed the regular rules of organization, electing officers, 
choosing a program committee, colors, and motto. The pro- 
grams were held on Friday twice each month before the 
assembly, including usually the last two periods of the 
day. . 

To us our first experience with a literary society was 
very successful, and personally I believe every pupil enjoyed 
and was made to love literature much more through these 
programs. As a personal testimony from the school I will 
say that several pupils complained to me the next year in 
this manner: “I don’t like school as well this year. There’s 
no pep nor school spirit. Why, we don’t even have a literary 
society !” 


From Essay 151 


In no other field of school activity have I met with greater 
erief, and at the same time realized more genuine good, than 
in literary and debating societies. 

In the first place, for a society to ee worth the time a 
school must give to it, it must be closely supervised by a 
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very competent teacher. Few teachers in high schools have 
the time to give or the energy to expend, but I attempted 
the job. . 

Such a task as it was! I had to hear every number that 
went on the day’s performance, or something invariably 
went wrong, for their standards of morals and their ideals 
were low indeed. We had to be so very careful or we'd 
kill their enthusiasm, yet it must be clean, wholesome 
entertainment. . 

We continued these programs for nine months; and on the 
last week, when other schools were working up class-day 
entertainments, plays to make money to defray expenses of: 
commencement week, we gave an open program of the com- 
bined literary societies. We took the best material we had 
developed during the year and the best numbers we had 
given, and put on a two-and-one-half-hour program. We 
charged fifty cents and had more money than we needed for 
expenses. We had one-act plays, debates, papers, jokes—any- 
thing we thought would please, and it did please. 

I am highly in favor of literary societies in high school 
if they are conducted in the right manner, and _ bitterly 
opposed if they are not. Much good can come from the 
former, and much harm and waste of precious time will come 
from the latter. 


From Essay 152 


Most high-school students take great pride in belonging to 
something, and consequently in our school, where organiza- 
tions were few, the two literary societies were prized insti- 
tutions. The fact that we established two societies in the 
very beginning was responsible for much of our success. 
The good-natured competition and rivalry which grew up 
between the two aroused more interest and enthusiasm on 
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the part of the students than ever could have been secured 
for one society by the cleverest of devices. 

The question “To join or not to join” was not left to the 
student. Too many of them would never have joined at 
all. Instead, everyone was required to become a member. 
If at the end of the first semester a ninth-year student had 
made 90 or above in all his school work, he was received as 
an honorary member into whichever society he might choose. 
Those whose grades were below 90 were not eligible for admit- 
tance until the beginning of the sophomore year. Further- 
more, they did not have a choice of societies, but must belong 
to the one in which they were placed. By this method we 
secured a special inducement for scholarship, and also an 
early interest in literary societies... . . 

Our programs were held at regular intervals. Each mem- 
ber performed to the best of his ability whatever was assigned 
to him by the program committee. It was the aim of the 
society to discover undeveloped talent, as well as to develop 
that which was known to exist. For this reason everyone 
was given a chance in declamation or reading, talks (extem- 
poraneous and otherwise), debates, dramaties, and music. 
We gave a grade for this work, and required that each mem- 
ber appear on the program at least once each semester. 

Tt was almost tragic to witness the first appearance of 
some of the new members. Those shaking voices, trembling 
hands, the girl who giggled so that she eouldn’t finish, the 
backward boy with tears in his eyes, and others who needed 
prompting on every other word—all these dotted our pro- 
grams and made us heave many a sigh of despair. The 
improvement that was made in almost every case after a 
little practice was the thing which proved that these efforts 
of ours were valuable, after all. .— 

The social side was strongly emphasized. Each society had 
two receptions, besides other more informal parties during 
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the year. We also went into dramatics, and each society pre- 
sented a play. It seems to me that the literary society is an 
excellent training camp for work of this nature. 

Competition was brought into play when at the suggestion 
of one of the sponsors one society challenged the other to a 
debate. Lively interest was shown by a few who volunteered 
to take part. (The debate was not compulsory.) Try-outs 
were held, and the winners were proud honor guests at a 
party put on by the losing side. Inter-society debates became 
quite popular the next year. 

Besides forensic competition, the sone were strong ath- 
letic rivals. Those who were not on the school football or 
basketball teams found a place on the society teams and 
worked as hard for their society as the others did for the 
school. The inter-society games brought out an unusual dis- 
play of loyalty. 

In a larger high school, where more organizations exist, 
the literary society may not be such a prominent institution. - 
Nevertheless, it serves a variety of purposes and, therefore, 
is invaluable in any school. English teachers, especially, are 
called upon for this kind of work, and it is to their advantage 
to familiarize themselves with it. Having seen the close 
relationship existing between the English class and the lit- 
erary society, and the benefit which one derives from the 
other, I have become a stanch advocate for literary societies 
and am eager to learn more about their organization and 
management. 


From Essay 153 


I believe that the literary society may be of inealeulable 
benefit to the pupils of today. But it requires careful oreani- 
zation, an indefatigable leader, and the cooperation of the 
community. Unless the programs are interesting and worth 
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while, the society will meet inevitable death through its dimin- 
ishing attendance. 

I think an ideal situation is to have a regular evening set 
aside for that purpose, rather than trying to sandwich it in 
during or after school hours. The community could better 
attend the evening meetings, and that is a very important 
factor. Adults and children should take part. There are 
usually musical people of the district who are willing to help, 
besides those who can give readings, talks, ete. . 

There should be people in the community, as well as in 
the school, who are willing to work for the society. It can 
be whatever they wish it to be. Properly conducted, it ean 
furnish the entertainment so much needed in small towns 
and country communities. 

The most successful literary society that I ever conducted 
was in a rural school where I had all grades to the ninth 
year. My object was to give the seventh and eighth grades 
drill in parliamentary work and to try to visualize topics they 
were studying in history and civics. 

The pupils elected their officers, named their society, and 
after a few weeks’ practice, managed their meetings with 
little of my help. I usually sat in the audience as a spectator 
only. They appointed various committees for different duties, 
who consulted me when in doubt. It was understood that 
everyone must do what he was asked and must have his work 
done before the meeting. 

We took the last hour of Friday for this work. At first 
IT feared that I could not spare the time, but after a few 
months I felt it was the most profitable hour of the week. 
Many civie problems were discussed, and other school subjects 
correlated with the literary program. For instance, when 
the eighth grade was preparing for the county examination 
in civil government, we had the chairman act as president 
of the United States, the vice chairman as vice president; 
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the secretary and treasurer were installed in the cabinet, 
and other members added. Senators and representatives were 
elected and congress convened. The president was kept in 
the library, where he could hear no discussion. Several of 
the primary children acted as pages, and very proud did they 
feel in. carrying the bills from one side of the house, where 
the representatives were convened, to the other side, which 
was called the senate chamber. After giving suggestions it 
was surprising how well they composed bills and argued 
about them. . ; 

Tt is needless to say that those pupils learned more in a 
few meetings of this kind than I could teach them in months 
from a book. And how much more they enjoyed the prac- 
tice. Civics and history were live subjects to them. . 2 

Shortly after this experience I went into a different line 
of teaching and never again attempted the experiment. But 
I have wondered if our teaching could not be made more 
real to the pupil by use of the literary society. I think 
most of the problems in discipline would be solved if it were 
possible to make the schoolhouse a live workshop where the 
pupil felt he was doing real things. 


SECTION 18 


THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE 


[No essay was written to show that teaching the history of litera- 
ture is a mistake, nor did I hear of any opposition to the subject. 
No essay showed any tendency to emphasize dates or to require 
pupils to commit to memory ready-made opinions. All the essays on 
the history of literature and allied topics stressed the value of 
exhibiting authors as human beings who had human experience, so 
that pupils should cease to think of them as refrigerating machines 
for producing blocks of classics and should realize that they were 
alive and had peculiarities and wrote manuscripts to sell.] 


From Essay 154 


The author of this manual for teachers contends that the 
knowledge of biographical facts should not be required in 
connection with the study of literature. I claim that such 
biographical aspects as make for a greater appreciation of 
the work studied should by all means be required. For a 
student to be able to really see the poet or novelist in his 
work is half the joy of reading, to my notion. He becomes 
acquainted with a “living” person, even if the literature is 
over a hundred years old. 


From Essay 155 


I read through the new textbooks, eagerly. I was 


delighted. . 
I began to plan my first lesson. Section I was devoted 
to “Anglo-Saxon Literature on the Continent.” @ae ae: ae 


planned to take about ten minutes for the history, in order 
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to merely brush up what they already knew concerning the 
Angles and Saxons. The rest of the period I would devote 
to the Beowulf. First we would have the story; then I would 
read some passages from the original. I would conclude the 
lesson by having the students show what characteristics of 
the people were expressed in their literature. 

I found, the next day, that my plan would not work at all. 
There was not one in the class who could point out on the 
map the early home of the Angles and Saxons. Some seemed 
never to have heard the names before. I was amazed; for 
they were bright girls, and had come from various parts of 
the United States. By questioning them I discovered that 
some had never studied British history at all; others had 
had a little, one year. My heart sank. How could I hope 
to have the story of the people, and their development and 
their customs, as a ten-minute introduction to each lesson, 
when they had no previous knowledge of what it was all 
about? How could I hope to show them that literature is 
a reflection of lives, thoughts, and characteristies of the peo- 
ple, without that introduction? 

I went to the Principal with my difficulties. . . . . Her 
answers were vague and uncertain. 

I decided that I would give them as meh of the historical 
background of the people as I possibly could, even if I didn’t 
accomplish everything I should. So each day TI took half 
the period for history. I tried to have them gain at least 
an idea of the chief landmarks. I endeavored to have them 
see the great general changes which took place from age to 
age, the great differences between ancient, medieval, and mod- 
ern history. 

I should like ion improve these conditions for next year. 
I can only think of one of two ways: either to alter the course 
so that this work would be studied in the senior year, after 
they have had one year of the particular study of British 
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history, or not to treat the text as a history at all. I thought 
I might use it as a biography of the different writers, and as 
a source for the stories of certain classics. 

I should be very glad to hear whether other teachers have 
had my difficulties, or if my attitude toward the subject is 
wrong, or if my school is peculiar in this connection. 


From Essay 156 


We were ready to begin Treasure Island, and I had set my 
net for information, ideas, and inspiration as to method of 
approach. I liked to make our talks on authors as different 
from each other as possible, as it seemed to make more vivid 
and lasting the memory of each. 

Keeping this in mind, I hailed Mrs. D. in the hall and 
asked what she knew about Mrs. Osbourne. 

“My dear, I know lots—literally lots. The fare has pic- 
tures, books, souvenirs, trinkets, ete., that I’ve Ono ee 
before, and I think I could get them again for you.” 

And so it was arranged. Two days ee this ane 
appeared in class “dressed for the occasion.” Her materials 
were arranged for instant reference and exhibition, and she 
fairly ached to begin. 

Such a talk as that talk About Stevenson was! I had 
thought that my knowledge of Stevenson was not exception- 
ally limited. From a child I had been interested in hin, 
and at times I had taken particular pains to enlarge my 
acquaintanceship. But I did not know him. Mrs. D. pic- 
tured him as a child, a student, an adventurer, a husband, 
and a hero. She gave us a picture of intimate family life. 
She told us of the mutual regard of the husband and wife 
and of the ways in which this found expression. She told 
us of Lloyd Osbourne and made him a boys’ boy among boys. 
She recalled anecdotes told in the family circle, anecdotes 
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which brought forth both laughter and sympathy. She 
described the precautions taken to guard Stevenson and con- 
serve the little health he had. Of his life in the Samoan 
Islands she told charmingly. I don’t believe that class will 
ever forget The Road of the Loving Heart, or the name 
Tusitala that the natives gave their teller of tales. . 

Not long after this my third-year class came to the study 
of American poetry. Again I spread my net. This time I 
caught the history teacher. For several years she had spent 
the summer months visiting historic places of America. I 
called upon her, and she consented to give what she had 
gleaned of first-hand information concerning Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Poe, Bret Harte, ete. She told us of their 
homes, their neighbors, their trials and tribulations, their 
successes, their descendants, and related several anecdotes 
told about them in their own communities. Not infrequently 
she described the final resting place of a poet. This never 
failed to interest the class. She also told of the many ways in 
which their memories were being perpetuated. . 

Her work was so successful that some of the pupils con- 
fessed a liking for poetry, and they weren’t “girls, only.” 


From Essay 157 
(Entitled “Authors as Human Beings”) 


For the past two years I have been required to teach the 
History of English Literature to juniors... . . The partial 
solution I used in this predicament might be a help to some 
young teachers who must follow a rigid and, as they judge it, 
too difficult course of study. My theory, based on my own 
experience, is that any subject, however difficult, can be made 
much easier and more alive by using very simple methods 
of teaching. This takes time and thought and an almost 
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childlike interest on the part of the teacher herself, which 
is a large part of the secret of good teaching. 

We studied each author just as if he were a human being 
with many faults, which is true of most of them. I believe 
English literature can be made dead by treating each author, 
his life and his works, as if they are holy ground not to be 
trod upon, but just to be viewed from a distance and listened 
to. That makes them all seem alike, all lifeless. . 

We even study and consider the author’s personal appear- 
ance and talk this over in class. . . . . They lke to notice 
the peculiarities of each author and how these come out in 
his writing. I realize the best and newest methods of teach- 
ing prefer only a consideration of the author’s books, without 
a comprehensive view of the history of literature. I realize 
that a view of literature must necessarily be very superficial ; 
but since I was required to teach it, I am only trying to show 
how I tried to make the best of a bad situation. I do believe, 
however, if the pupils know the author through and through, 
his works become doubly interesting. . 

Boys often have the impression that authors, especially 
poets, are weaklings and sissies; but if they can see that 
these men foretold great movements, had the courage to 
speak ahead of their contemporaries, or at least during a 
rebellion when feelings were intense, their whole viewpoint 
changes. 


From Essay 158 


The intrepidity of one who attempts the survey of the 
whole range of English literature in one year is matched 
only by the colossal complacency of the Gopher Prairie Thana- 
topsis Club when they comfortably disposed of “The English 
Poets” in one afternoon; with this difference, however, we 
are not comfortable about it. 
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It is to be assumed that we agree that the best approach 
to a large subject of this sort is the bird’s-eye view. We 
soar up in an airplane and get the “lay of the land,” then 
descend and take a “close up” of this or that detail. To 
change the figure, our only hope is to open up an inviting 
little vista here and there, trusting that some student may 
get a longing for the “more beyond.” 

The plan that brings the best results for me is to map the 
field first by the three big divisions of language development, 
putting on the blackboard just: 


OLD ENGHISH (Anglo-Saxon), 
MIDDLE ENGLISH, 
MODERN ENGLISH. 


The students in this class have all read Ivanhoe, so I begin 
by reminding them of the feeling that the Saxons had about 
the Norman language. Then we look at some specimens of 
Anglo-Saxon writing. And at this point I begin my appeal 
to them to assemble a group of stories for camp-fire telling, 
for, “Of course. you boys may be ealled upon to be Scout 
Masters, and you girls to be Camp Fire guardians.” The boys 
will find the different episodes in the story of Beowulf 
“eracker-jack stuff” for the camp. Nothing could be more 
delicious than the deseriptions of Grendel’s erunching—no, I 
believe it was “biting their bone casings, drinking the blood 
from the veins, and eagerly devouring the warriors, even to 
the hands and feet.” And the girls will notice how the 
queen-wife was something of a social figure in that court, 
distributing gifts among the soldier guests. 

Leaving this first outline on the board every day for weeks 
and weeks, I have it filled out as we take up the different 
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periods, always carrying along a background of English 
history. When one speaks of the Saxons, the Conqueror 
is suggested, and so, all along the way, the literature can 
be linked with the history, just easily and naturally, not 
laboriously or too obviously. 

When we begin to fill in one period, I think it is well to 
run down the line and make a skeleton, so that the propor- 
tion will be held in the background of the mind. I say, 
“We will not worry about this below—we are seeing our 
Old English period ‘close up,’ but we know all the rest of it 
is there—we are coming to it presently.’ And when the 
whole outline is filled out, we have the greatest game—one 
at a time going to the board and pointing to the right name. 
Another game is to have mixed up names on separate slips 
to straighten out chronologically. Just seeing, first, if we 
have a feeling as to earlier, later, and still later; then we 
ean be more particular about getting the names into the 
exact periods—as nearly as possible exact, for in the matter 
of making and naming periods I have constantly to call 
attention to the overlapping, or some exact student will seem 
to think that all in this period were born the first day of 
the century and died the last day. That would have been 
convenient, but—. In spite of this the merging of, periods 
and the slight uncertainty about those on the border line of 
the centuries the students soon begin to have a distinct sense 
of the kind of thing that was written in the Renaissance, or 
in the Restoration, or in the eighteenth century, or in the 
nineteenth century... . . As we come to Chaucer, the 
students will see the change in language. Any good text 
will give a large part of the Prologue, and I take time to 
read a good deal of it aloud—read it from memory—long 
passages of Chaucer remain in my memory more accurately 
than the lines of any other poet—so I recite them over and 
over to my girls and boys, and some of them really catch the 
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rhythm. I try to keep the minds of the class on the fun of 
Chaucer—the old fellow who loved his row of books at the 
head of his bed more than food and drink—and he did not 
feed his horse too well, either, for it was as lean as a rake— 
“lene as is a rake’’—I have them pronounce it in the Middle 
English way—and it is fun. Always we have our joke about 
the “smale foules,’”’ and when they read about the “Prioresse” 
—that is, the Dean of Women, which I happen to be, I am 
willing to enjoy the joke on me. Oh, we have a wonderful 
time with Chaucer. So, his name stands out in the big 
outline, not because I have told them it should, but because 
they had a good time with the “Pilgrims.” 

When we leave the course, we shall have a mantel image 
deeply imprinted on our minds or hearts—or somewhere—of 
bright particular stars here and there—and we shall return 
afterwards to have a more intimate look at this one or that 
one. 


SECTION 19 


REQUIREMENTS FOR PROMOTION 


{The subject of this Section was not discussed in class. I think 
that four of the extracts are interesting as indicating a tendency in 
many places to stiffen requirements for promotion, to make them 
more definite, and to impose some specific test of fitness. Two of 
the extracts give reasons for distrusting written tests for promotion. 
The six selections discuss tests for admission to high school, admis- 
sion to the last year of high school, and admission to a university. 
There were four essays which strongly opposed any examination for 
college entrance; one of these writers spoke bitterly of the careless- 
ness and ineapacity of readers of entrance papers and justified him- 
self by saving, “I know, for I have been a reader!” The “Subject A” 
referred to in the essays is an entrance examination in English com- 
position for the University of California, the only entrance examina- 
tion given by the University. ] 


From Essay 159 


We faced the problem that many high schools find in the 
freshman English classes. The groups were too large for 
the careful work they needed. They were too different in 
foundation to reach them all in any one group. A lesson 
in the usual work for ninth grade was always too easy for 
part of the group and too hard for the others. Yet these 
were all admitted because they had satisfied the eighth grade 
requirements. . 

We felt that we ought to try to improve the class into 
which all these variously prepared children were “dumped.” 
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The plan we tried was suggested by our superintendent. 
It was quite simple. The principal of each graded school 
in our own system, upon the advice of the eighth-grade 
teacher, might recommend certain pupils as specials. The 
specials were to be admitted to beginning tenth-grade English. 
The only standard was the judgment of the teacher that a 
pupil was considered able to carry the advanced work. 

The result of the experiment was what might have been 
expected. More were recommended from the railroad section 
(because the principal there is “easy”) than from the more 
permanent school district, where we have generally our best 
teachers. . ‘ 

Then the standard was raised, and the requirements for 
the specials were stated quite definitely. The head of the 
English department, with the superintendent’s approval, 
made out the lst of these. Then they met with the seventh- 
and the eighth-grade grammar teachers. The points were 
discussed, and the grade teachers seemed glad to have the 
decision thus stated for them. After that the head of English 
visited their classes and conferred with them so as to assist 
them. 

The requirements were not at all original. They merely 
combined the most essential of the minimum requirements 
for passing the ninth grade as given in the state course of 
study and as given in a pamphlet published by the Inter- 
Mountain Educator. . . . . A pupil must have read from 
classics equivalent to those required in the ninth year. In 
composition he must punctuate reasonably well, use complete 
sentences, and be able to write a paragraph. Every month 
there were compositions to be sent to the superintendent. 
These were to be less than one page in length, and were to 
stress accuracy in themes. Finally, the pupil promoted must 
use reasonably correct language when talking, and must have 
good standings in his other subjects. 
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From Essay 160 


Entrance examinations probably do more harm than good. 

According to my own experience eighth-grade tests are a 
failure in many ways. In our eighth grade most of the 
school year is spent in “cramming” the boys and girls in 
order that they may pass the required questions. There is 
so much stress put upon this one phase of the work that the 
general ability of the student is almost wholly neglected. 
He becomes a mere memory machine, alive to all that will 
help him in his escape into high school, although in many 
cases dead in the fundamentals; which would really help him 
to be a live wire in his work. 

Our seventh- and eighth-grade teacher has the reputation 
of passing a larger per cent of his students into high school 
than any other like teacher in the county. I work with the 
youngsters after he has passed them to me, and find them 
lacking in the power of self-expression to a surprising degree. 
They are unable to apply grammar rules, indeed in many 
eases are not even familiar with them; but they have passed. 
Ah! that is the great test. The crucial point in his eapability 
as a teacher has been tested. He has made them able, some 
way, to pass the examinations, and there is no come-back. 
They cannot read, write, or spell. They do not know the 
kinds of sentences, and apparently have not met the para- 
graph; but they have passed! . 

If the state examinations were eliminated, many a seventh- 
and eighth-grade teacher could and would do better work. 
He would then have time to do so, if these everlasting “drills” 
were not continually before him. 

The student from the accredited high school does not have 
to pass entrance examinations into most universities. 

This, it seems to me, is fair; for the fact that he is a high- 
school graduate presupposes the ability to study systemati- 
cally, and therefore the power to sueceed is usually his. 
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If he has not become a student, he will soon fall by the 
wayside. 

Why would it not be better to have eighth-grade exami- 
nations eliminated in all high schools; at least where the 
grade school is accredited? I believe that the high school 
would then receive students who were better prepared in 
every way. 


From Essay 161 


Believing that we should do our part in meeting the indict- 
ments against our students and facing the fact that the 
percentage of our graduates passing the University of Cal'’- 
fornia Subject A examination was slightly below the average, 
our high school adopted a plan which, we hope, will raise 
our standards in written and spoken English. 

Our plan is based on an examination in composition form, 
similar to the University’s famous “Subject A” examination, 
This is required of all third-year students, and passing the 
examination is necessary for university recommendation. 
You will note, however, that we have not limited the exami- 
nation to those students who expect to attend the university 
or some other higher institution. We believe that it is just 
as essential, 7f not more important, that the students who 
consider their scholastic education complete when they grad- 
uate from high school shall know the fundamentals of 
composition. 


From Essay 162 


What of the thirty to ninety per cent in the different 
localities who finish school in the college of the people—the 
American high school? Those students are not interested in 
college-entrance requirements. They want to know the 
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requirements to enter life, business, the shop, or the home. 
How much attention do we pay to these requirements? And 
yet these students will be tested, examined, all their lives in 
English composition. It is far more important that these 
students who will not have the college training be prepared 
to meet the world’s requirements in English—those unceasing 
and invisible tests which will be measuring their place in 
life—than that the more fortunate be prepared to take this 
tangible examination A. . 

I have actually heard two superintendents say, “Oh, well, 
let Mary or John graduate. He or she will never go to 
college, anyway.’”’ This seems equivalent to saying, “If they 
never go to college, my work as superintendent or your work 
as English teacher will never be checked up. We are relieved 
of all responsibility, and we will be glad to have them out 
of the high school; therefore ‘we should worry.’ ” 

The need seems to be a standardizing of the high-school 
English work to a definite aim. The “Minimum Essentials” 
campaign is an initial step in this direction. Where these 
requirements are conscientiously adhered to, a real step has 
been taken; but the campaign is still so new, so. unorganized, 
that there are no checks. on its success. For instance, I con- 
fess that while for the last three years we have had three 
short pages printed in our Course of Study, labeled “Mini- 
mum Essentials,” never until this summer session have I fully 
understood the movement. Naturally I haven’t fulfilled 
my part of the state program, and I feel safe in saying that 
many another teacher has fallen short. 


From Essay 163 


As a student I had the student attitude toward a college- 
entrance examination. It seemed unfair somehow. What 
was the good of it? It was never graded fairly, and in 
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some cases books weren’t even looked at. Why should we 
have to submit to such an indignity ?—and so on. 

With the passing of the years my attitude has changed 
completely. The change has come about gradually through 
personal observation of “Subject A” results at work—just a 
few scattered cases here and there from the thousands of 
young people who come here, but I think they are typical 
and help to explain partly why the University finds it neces- 
sary to give this test of fitness for its work. 

The first case came that first year. She was a junior 
college girl from my home town. She was bright, was 
working for honors in history, and had come well recom- 
mended. She entered as a junior, but had not passed Sub- 
ject A. . 

Another year there came to me a seventeen-year-old girl 
from a small-town high school in this state, a girl endowed 
with vivid imagination, praised by her Enelish teacher for 
her good work. She had the intellect to learn. She failed 
to pass Subject A. I was sympathetic, but as the year’s 
work went on I could see why she failed, and I think the 
short time she spent in the required course was inadequate 
to her needs. . 

Some of my boy friends training for professional careers 
were caught in the net of Subject A. I give it as my honest 
opinion that in every case it was the best thing that hap- 
pened to them. I think they-all profited to varying extents 
by time spent in learning the simple things required in com- 
position which they had not learned in high school. . 

These few cases I have told you about, and several other 
instances I have not gone into, have caused me to think 
that examination in English for entering freshmen is a good 
thing for them. And it is a standard set up for teachers 
to aim toward. 
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From Essay 164 


To say that a young man is unfit for college because he 
cannot spell is not a fair test. It is a well-known fact that 
Theodore Roosevelt was a poor speller. Many of our states- 
men of the past could not spell. 

As for grammatical errors, how can the colleges expect 
correct English when the schools, taught and directed, for 
the most part, by college graduates, are slighting the study 
of grammar? And the theme, that bugbear of the English 
class—what of it? Within the past two weeks of the Summer 
Session one who is considered an authority in the subject 
of Intelligence Tests declared before a class that the “theme” 
was the most nerve-racking subject of the high-school course, 
and predicted that less prominence would very soon be given 
to it as a method of teaching English. 


From Essay 165 


I do not see that anyone has the right to demand a college- 
entrance examination of a student who has his diploma 
from a first-class high school. If a student has received his 
diploma, that should entitle him to a free entrance into 
college without any tags, reservations, or conditions. It is 
as if someone would say to Helen Wills that, before she can 
enjoy the honors and glory of the trophy for excellency in 
playing tennis, she must win over a half dozen other tennis 
players. That would be absurd. I can see no difference 
between the two situations. 

I agree that the ability to use ele correctly both in 
writing and in speech is a great asset to anyone, but a college- 
entrance examination does not provide or furnish the ability. 
There are scientists, mathematicians, musicians, artists, and 
any number of other people who have not known English 
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that have made valuable contributions to society. Even 
authors of books and magazine-writers rely upon the pub- 
lishers to get their material in proper shape for publica- 
tion. Still this skill is demanded of students entering the 
university. 

I venture to make the assertion here that a very large 
per cent of the students who fail in the examination in Sub- 
ject A are students from homes in rural and backward dis- 
tricts who have not had advantage of the use of a good 
library, or who have not had the good fortune to hear good 
English at home. Because of such conditions those students 
could not advance rapidly in high school; thus his English 
may not be of the best. However, those students have shown 
their willmgness by coming to college to learn better English. 
It is often necessary for those same students, since they 
are away from home, to earn a part or all of their way 
through college. If they fail in this examination, a course 
in Subject A must be taken. Besides a slap in the face, a 
student must fork over a ten-dollar fee and twelve weeks 
of his time, and he must swallow his pride. There are added 
demands on the student to adjust himself to new surround- 
ings and new work. Are these not enough demands on the 
needy student to discourage them? Yes. 

The fault is not with the student, but with ‘ system of 
education. Hither the colleges should have less rigid require- 
ments or the high school should have more severe ones. A 
little improvement on the part of both would relieve the 
situation. The colleges should remember that a transfer 
training is not believed these days, and for that reason such 
time-honored subjects as mathematics and Latin are losing 
their places in the high-school course of study. I do not 
believe that this should be so. Then I would say, Do not 
tantalize the high-school graduates and the English teachers. 


SECTION 20 


DINES SCO Aa TON Ts 


[In Course 355A there were twenty-four “teachers who have not 
taught,” dubbed the “T. N. T.’s.” One topic suggested to the class 
was “Lines to a T. N. T.: the advice that I think a novice most 
needs.” Hight of these essays are represented in the Section. With 
them I have grouped four essays that were not written specially for 
novices. | 


From Essay 166 


For years, in the city where I taught, we were afflicted 
with a course of study that was a perfect teacher-and-student- 
killing device, simply because no teacher was willing to 
admit the course was too difficult. Most of us felt that to 
make such an admission was to plead guilty to laziness or 
incompetence. Finally, through the influence of two of the 
best and oldest teachers, the work was made lighter. 


[That brief statement points out a fact which would save many 
a novice from despair: The course of study may require what is 
foolish or impossible; courses of study are often murderous devices. 
No evidence in the essays was more frequent or more heartfelt than 


this. ] 


From Essay 167 


When your school work is done for the day, papers cor- 
rected and lesson plans made for the next day, lock the 
schoolroom: door and mingle with your fellows as a woman 
rather than as a school-teacher. In my humble opinion, one 
of the things which age a teacher and narrow her outlook 
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upon life is the habit of continually thinking and talking 
shop, taking one’s business to bed, to the table, and out into 
one’s social affairs. 

One of the things which I consider most helpful to a 
teacher is familiarity with the course of study to be taught. 
I am taking it for granted that the state has the work all 
mapped out and planned for each department. The teacher 
should become familiar with the course for her own depart- 
ment before school opens. Most courses of study are not 
perfect ; but, since it must be followed, and the young teacher 
is not able, in the beginning, to make a better one, it is wise 
to understand it thoroughly. If she finds the course defective, 
she may he able later to make suggestions, at the proper 
time and place, for its revision. s 

Half the difficulty of class management and discipline lies 
in the unpreparedness of the teacher. Whether or not there 
is a supervisor to whom lesson plans must be submitted, they 
should be made for every day. Very few things sueceed 
in life that are worked out in a haphazard way. About half 
the problem of discipline is solved by this thorough under- 
standing on the part of the teacher of what she intends to 
present; and how she intends to present it. An interested 
class is not often disorderly. 

For the other half of the problem, I have found, after 
many years, a grand solution. It has worked like magic in 
my own experience. It is very simple. When there comes 
a day or several days of trying situations, instead of censur- 
ing or blaming the pupils, I begin analyzing my own state 
of mind, with almost always the result that there is where 
the trouble lies. By clearing up my own mental atmosphere 
I find, upon reéntering my class, that the atmosphere has 
cleared there also and that the trouble was in my own dis- 
turbed condition. I have proved again and again that the 
whole atmosphere of the schoolroom is the reflection of the 
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teacher herself. I have in mind the principal of a school, a 
man whom the pupils love, who never seems disturbed under 
any condition, who never raises his voice above a calm and 
deliberate tone, whose discipline is almost perfect. I have 
also in mind a young woman, fresh from the university of 
her state, a very lovable character outside of school, as if 
afterwards learned, who made a miserable failure of her 
first year’s work as an English teacher... . . Her only 
response to advice was, “I have my ideals about the way in 
which a class should be conducted; and I prefer to carry. 
them out.” 


From Essay 168 


If your course is definitely laid down—just what you must 
accomplish, just what classics you must study, and what 
outside reading is required—you may think there is not 
much for you to work out. But the course never says just 
how you should accomplish those aims, or w hat methods you 
should use in teaching classics to gain the interest of your 
elass. That is up to you. You must work out your own 
methods; you must make those methods suit your class; and 
to do that you must first study your class. You must learn 
what those students are interested in as a whole. For 
example, if you are going into a small-town high school 
which draws a large percentage of its pupils from the coun- 
try, the parallelisms you ‘draw, the illustrations you give, 
must be drawn from incidents in their life, and not from 
incidents of city life about which they know little. 

Perhaps you may feel that you are not succeeding. Then 
work out some other plan of presentation. Do not hesitate 
because you think such a plan may never have been tried 
before. Experiment; that is the way new knowledge is 
gained in any field, and the longer you have taught the 
more you will realize that some project which will succeed 
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famously for one class may be an absolute failure in another. 
And often a device which you think will help a little, will 
turn out to be a salvation. 


From Essay 169 


When you first go out to teach, “T. N. T.,” you may find 
that the schedule requires you to handle a subject in which 
you have not previously been interested, and about which you 
may know little. Don’t fuss or sputter about the matter. 

. The only thing to do is to dig in and work, and to 
be cheerful about it. Every teacher should know that hard 
work doesn’t do nearly so much damage to a teacher as is 
supposed. It is her attitude toward the work that makes or 
breaks her. . 

Her college has assured her that she has the proper train- 
ing, and that if she has'the good will of the students, all will 
be easy sailing. . . . . Usually she draws word for word 
from the precious college notebooks and transfers it care- 
fully to the blackboard. The pupils in turn diligently copy 
the material into their respective notebooks. Because the 
dose is too strong and too large for childr en, it does no good 
whatever. . . . . It would be better to burn the notebooks 
and to build her own foundation to stand upon. 

College should have told you the truth. During your 
training you should have learned that no pieces of knowledge 
which you had acquired could be served up whole to your 
pupils. You should also have learned that much of this 
acquired knowledge could be of inestimable value if it were 
translated into language which your pupils can understand, 
and if it were used carefully... . . Consider the past, 
“T. N. T.,” and see yourself in high school. Then you will 
andéntand why it is hard for you to express yourself and 
your ideas in language that a youngster of fifteen will under- 
stand or appreciate. 
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From Essay 170 


T found during my first year of teaching that the courses 
in pedagogy I had taken gave very little assistance. The 
one course about secondary teaching that helped me was 
from a well-known English professor who had taught in the 
laboratory high school at the University of Chicago. He had 
had the actual experience, and he offered some real working 
schemes and devices instead of a lot of “would-be practical 
pedagogical philosophy.” For the most part, however, a new 
teacher must learn from personal experience. 

The first thing I would advise is that you pack your vol- 
umes of college notes carefully away in a trunk, and fasten 
the lid. Your college material can furnish you with a back- 
eround, but it must not be used as a basis for instruction, 
for it.is entirely beyond the average high-school pupil’s range 
of understanding. 

Do not be afraid to Pipeat and drill, drill, drill. You will 
probably come in contact with some middle-aged teacher who 
is apparently accomplishing everything with very little oppo- 
sition. Just remember that she, too, tells Johnnie today, 
tomorrow, and scores of days thereafter that he should say 
Sforme s+ and sot; for, 1:¥x- 

Also, I would say “stress a few points; don’t smatter.” It 
will be extremely difficult for you to realize how little a 
high-school student can grasp. Select a minimum amount to 
emphasize, and emphasize it. It is much wiser to teach a 
little well than a lot poorly. 

For theme-writing select something definite that you are 
going to emphasize in the matter of spelling, sentence struc- 
ture, ete., but avoid selecting too much. Suppose you have 
settled on the spelling of a half dozen words. Write these 
words on the blackboard. Then talk the situation over with 
the pupils, so that they will know that a specific amount 
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will be taken off every time any of these words is misspelled. 
This procedure keeps the class from getting the notion that 
the grade of their written work depends upon the mood or 
whim of the teacher. . : 

My advice is not to try to correct every mistake. Pay 
particular attention to the points you are emphasizing in 
your “campaign.” Indicate these mistakes and have the 
pupils correct them. Remember that the pupil is the one 
who should do the actual correcting. He should not be 
required to rewrite a theme unless it is especially bad, for, 
after all, he is not taking a course in penmanship. Person- 
ally, I do not indicate the mistakes other than those I am 
making a special campaign for unless they are very serious 
ones. . . . . The pupils will do better if they concentrate 
their efforts on a few points. They cannot do everything 
at once. 


From Essay 171 


Ask yourself these questions as you prepare each lesson: 
Why am I making this particular assignment? Is there 
something here that will be a definite help to boys and girls 
now and afterwards? Boys and girls want to know the 
“why” of English, and I think that we should be able to 
justify everything that we assign them. After all, they have 
no choice in the matter. Don’t put them off with the excuse 
that it will help them when they are men and women. They 
aren't waiting ten years to live! . 

I was disillusioned in the matter of outside reading. I 
went into the teaching profession with the conviction that 
it was my duty to instil a love for good books. The con- 
viction was all right, but my method of procedure was wrong. 
I put a ban on any book that had not stood the “test of 
time, universality,’ and the rest. Consequently, modern 
books or stories were not on the eligibility list. This was 
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not a practical thing to do. A large and varied selection 
of “good” books was not available in the school library. The 
town did not boast a public library. Most of the homes were 
bookless, the more bookish families could offer nothing more 
“highbrow” than Zane Grey, Wright, or Porter. You must 
not expect too much of boys and girls who have never read. 
The first step is to encourage reading of any kind. You 
can’t instil a love for good books if the pupil doesn’t care 
to read even a magazine story. Let them read short stories 
or Zane Grey if they think they hate books. After they 
have read some of the popular stories, you have an oppor- 
tunity to discuss them in comparison with the classics. What 
boy or girl will voluntarily read and enjoy Dickens, Shake- 
speare, or even Stevenson without a guide? We enjoy the 
classical writers because we have developed a more or less 
eritical literary taste. Zane Grey, Harold Bell Wright, or 
Gene Stratton Porter have ceased to hold our interest; these 
authors have nothing to offer us. But are we sure they have 
nothing to offer boys and girls of high-school age who have 
not developed a critical mind? We must not scorn the seem- 
ingly “low tastes” of our pupils. On the contrary, we must 
build for an appreciation of good literature, with such mate- 
rial as we have at hand. . 

If you begin teaching with an attitude of superiority in 
offering “a delightful subject to the dear young thines” you 
will be sadly disappointed in their reception of your delight- 
ful offering. Your students will offer you a lesson or two 
instead. Boys and girls of that peculiar age are not as 
enthusiastic in accepting the sugar-coated pill as you will be 
in giving it. They generally have no choice in the matter, 
and as long as they have to take the pill they feel justified 
in knowing why it is good for them. It will keep you gasping 
to find the answer, as you will probably have thought that 
an answer was unnecessary. College didn’t teach a purpose! 
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From Essay 172 


The bulletin board is an indispensable tool. In fact it is 
infinitely more precious than most reference books. The size 
of the board is more or less immaterial. It usually is small 
at first, but grows rapidly. It should be the most attractive 
part of the English room, outside of the library. Students. 
soon begin to watch for new suggestions, new attractions, 
and new details in the pictures there. It is the first thing 
their eyes fall upon as they enter the room, and the last 
they see as they leave. Consequently the board should be 
near the door. 


From Essay 173 


I found the use of the Assignment Book the infallible way 
of showing pupils that English is important. The interest 
pupils take in their books will convert anyone to their use 
and value. By them English becomes vital, for now each 
pupil is making a book of his own, and, as it grows in pages, 
its value augments. The English lesson has acquired a new 
meaning; it has become a business in which a pupil invests 
time, effort, and interest, and from which he draws a great 
deal of satisfaction for work well done. . : 

For the Assignment Book I prefer a composition book 
about nine by eight containing at least one hundred fifty 
pages and having a heavy cover. I have used the loose-leaf, 
which are less expensive, but have the disadvantage of losing 
pages and making opportunity easy of doing work more than 
once, for I want the pupils to do their best the first time, 
and so learn to think before committing their thoughts to 
paper. 

I have the class rule the left-hand side of the paper in 
two columns: the first for the words “Assignment for” or 
“Preparation for” or “Class-notes for,” and the second for 
the date. 
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When the class assembles, I give the assignment for the 
next day, or for the week, perhaps. These are entered in 
the book as I dictate them, and the work is prepared in the 
book after the words, “Preparation for.” Every assignment 
is put in the book, definitely stated, and every prepared 
lesson, except those stated “oral” or long themes, is kept “on 
tap” in the Assignment Book. . 

Having the students enter the day’s or the week’s assign- 
ments in their books makes for definite work. If the lesson 
needs explanation, it is done then and there, and there is 
no chance of hurling the next day’s lesson at the students’ 
preoccupied minds as they are gathering up their books for 
the next classroom. If the explanation of the next day’s 
lesson consumes three-fourths of the period, it is better to 
use the time in that way than to have students flounder over 
the lesson and come the next day to tell you they did not 
understand the assignment... . . 

What does it matter if the child does not read his para- 
eraph or figures of speech in class? It is in the Assignment 
Book and will receive due consideration when the teacher 
collects the books to check up the pupil in his written work. 
Each pupil knows that, but he does not know when his book 
will be called for. I do not correct them all at once. I do get 
around to all of them once a month at least, but have only 
about one-third handed in at one time. When I call the 
books in, it is the day before an oral recitation, like a book- 
report, a memory lesson, a debate, or a holiday, so that the 
pupils do not need the Assignment Books. If I have reason 
to think that a pupil is not doing his home-work, I call for 
his book and mark him accordingly. 

In correcting the books, I merely indicate mistakes, give a 
mark, and return the book for the pupils’ own revision. I 
generally write a note of criticism and encouragement at the 
end of the work corrected, and the students eagerly look for 
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these “Dbillets-douz,” as we call them, and—I am aware—- 
compare them. As they are anxious to have a favorable 
one, they usually try to improve the quality of their work 
and the appearance of the book. If the back work is uncor- 
rected, I do not even read the next pages until it is, but, 
instead, lower the preceding note and return the book with 
a most ‘unfavorable “billet-dowx’—or none at all, which is 
worse. 

The pendants take a great deal of pride in their Assignment 
Books. I usually promise a reward to the one who has the 
neatest set of Assignment Books in June. When the loose-leaf 
book is not used, they have five or six books apiece. 

In making up the average for the year, I count one- thea 
on Assignment Book, one-third on daily recitation, and one- 
third on long themes and examinations. In this way every- 
thing receives due consideration, and pupils know they are 
being graded for everything they do. . ; 

I have used the Assignment Book method in my English 
elasses for the last four years, and shall continue to do so 
until I discover something better. The pupils to whom this 
was a new idea came to me at the end of the year and said 
that English meant more to them than ever before, that they 
had enjoyed it more, and, in several cases, that they liked 
English, which they had never done before. 


From Essay 174 


We have all probably, at some time or other, suffered from 
the uncertainty of our convictions. . . . . I have so suf- 
fered in regard to my feelings about the mechanics of com- 
position writing, and it is for this reason that I have chosen 
this subject. I want to formulate what I think—not just 
what I feel—on the matter, by writing it down in black and 
wy Ditenue memnems 
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It was a great shock to me in my first English classes to 
find such a woeful misplacement of periods, such a haphazard 
sprinkling of capitals, in papers whose handwriting showed 
the greatest care and neatness. I at first assumed it was 
carelessness and treated it accordingly. It took me a full 
year to realize that the children really did not know any bet- 
ter, and I then set out to do what I could to remedy eondi- 
tions. This I have been doing ever since, in every school 
where I have taught, in every class, with varying success, but 
with the belief that it must be done even at the expense of 
some of the literature work and oral composition. 

Of course, my rigidity—if insistence on the correct use of 
periods by high-school seniors could be properly termed rigid- 
ity—has not been without opposition. A great deal of this 
comes from the pupils at first ; but they are practically always 
quieted by my emphasizing the fact that it is the right way. 
They realize that they are in school to learn the right way of 
doing things in all their courses. When that does not satisfy 
them, I appeal to their sense of shame by showing them that 
the standards I set them are those of the third grade in the 
best schools in the country. ... .- 

But when my co-workers—English teachers and others— 
have argued against paying so much attention to the mere 
mechanics, I have not been able to stand up for my convie- 
tions as strongly as I should like, and have sometimes won- 
dered if, after all, I was overemphasizing them. 

The objection raised by these teachers is always about the 
same—viz., that such a constant emphasis of the details tends 
to cramp the pupil’s natural ability to express himself in an 
original way, which he may have already given evidence of or 
have failed to because of lack of encouragement ; and that a 
higher premium should be placed on the original piece of 
work, though it may contain numerous errors in spelling, 
punctuation, paragraphing, ete., than on the very correctly 
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written theme which is lacking in imagination and orig- 
inality. 

As far as I can see, such an attitude would assume that the 
purpose of the high-school English course is to prepare pupils 
to write for the public, in magazines, novels, etc. Some text- 
books in composition still in use would indicate the same. On 
the contrary, however, some of the most recent textbooks 
emphasize clearness, sincerity, and kindred qualities, rather 
than originality and imagination, as the goal to be attained 
in theme-writing, which are qualities that the most literal- 
minded pupils can develop. . : 

If the purpose is to develop the literary powers of the 
original child—the “genius,” as I might call him for con- 
venience—then the course represents a great waste of time 
and money. I have taught, in all, three hundred fifty dif- 
ferent children in four different schools, in two states, and 
have never found but one pupil with a noticeable amount of 
originality—in spite of the fact that all the pupils came to 
me unhampered by any knowledge of punctuation or capitals. 
All the rest were absolutely literal-minded like me. 

Moreover, the idea that the high school is to develop a 
encourage the geniuses, when these are really to be found, is, 
it seems to me, unfounded, in the light of literary history. 
The geniuses of the past as well as the present have developed 
without the aid of special training and encouragement in their 
childhood, and even in spite of obstacles and handicaps in 
their later life. In other words, it looks as if real talent 
eannot “be kept down.” 

For the two reasons just given, then, I do not think that 
in high school we should concern ourselves with the child of 
exceptional originality or gift of expression who may develop 
into a writer to the extent of making the course fit his needs. 
Instead we should keep our attention focused on the ereat 
mass of literal-minded children and consider what use they 
will make of the composition work. 
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These children will not send manuscripts in to an editor 
who can employ someone to correct the spelling and insert the 
punctuation before the production is sent to press. The 
majority of them will not even have a capable secretary or 
stenographer who will attend to those details while they sim- 
ply dictate. Instead they are more apt to be themselves the 
secretaries, stenographers, ete. Or they will be just ordinary 
human beings with a certain amount of letter-writing to do 
for themselves. On much of this correspondence, as social 
standards are today, will depend others’ judgment of them. 
The social standard, then, is one reason for emphasis on this 
part of the work. 

But, aside from this, the reason of learning to do the small 
things of life carefully and right seems to me still more 
important. . . . . To try to do a thing because that is the 
right thing to do is a motive worthy of any of us. This prac- 
tice, if carried out in each phase of a child’s school life, ought 
to have a wholesome effect on his whole attitude toward work 
and conduct. 


From Essay 175 


Each student has a folder in which each theme is placed 
when carefully corrected. Papers should be filed in the order 
of dates, the latest paper being filed toward the front. The 
folder is then filed in a theme file, with which every English 
room should be equipped. In the back of the folder I had 
the pupil keep one sheet for a “Never again” list of misspelled 
words. 

The themes are kept on file in this manner in order that 
we may check upon the student’s progress. I have found that 
the student is very interested in checking his own progress, 
and is delighted to find the number of mistakes diminishing. 
I do not know just how common this method of filing themes 
is, but I can speak very highly in its praise. 
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During the spring we had an “Exhibit of School Work,” 
and our English exhibit, strange as it may seem, consisted 
entirely of themes. We placed upon the board two themes 
for each student, the first and the last written during the 
school year. All marks of correction were shown, and it was 
very interesting to observe the improvement made when the 
papers were placed side by side. The parents were quite 
interested in this phase of the exhibit. 


From Essay 176 


The teacher uses, in grading the papers, some colorful 
medium—green ink, for instance—and the pupil is required 
to correct all mistakes with red ink; consequently there is no 
danger of confusing the teacher’s corrections with the pupil’s. 
The teacher puts her corrections in the margin of the left- 
hand side of the paper. The pupil spells correctly every mis- 
spelled word ten times on the back of the paper, and he 
rewrites, on the back of the paper, every ugly sentence. 

After the teacher has corrected the paper, the theme is 
handed back to the student during a class period, so that the 
teacher can oversee the work; and the student is told to eor- 
rect the paper to the best of his ability, referring, as the need 
arises, to the teacher for suggestions. The teacher examines 
these correted papers very carefully and returns every paper 
that has not been revised perfectly. Some papers go back to 
the pupil several times. 

We have varied this course of procedure from time to time, 
and we have made many experiments. For instance, we have 
tried grading, on certain days, for certain principles recently 
taken up in the textbook. In one theme we worked merely 
upon sentence structure, and in another we concentrated upon 
diction; but we found that the plan failed. . 
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From this paper one may get the idea that we put undue 
stress upon mechanical correctness in themes. I do not think 
CONS aan 

Our students are encouraged to give vent to their imagina- 
tions, and as a result we receive some very original and inter- 
esting themes. For fear we might be stressing mechanics at 
the expense of originality and content, our principal once had 
our theme files examined by a committee from three of the 
leading mid-west universities, and this committee gave a very 
favorable report. 

It might be interesting to know how the students regard 
this rather autocratic-sounding system. Naturally a few do 
not like it. We always have some of that kind. Most of the 
students, however, regard it very seriously. They look upon 
the theme file as a sort of holy-of-holies, and they worry if a 
theme has been removed, or if they have forgotten to file 
any themes. They frequently ask permission to go to the file ; 
they remove their themes, which are kept in pasteboard fold- 
ers, and hold solemn conferences over them, Two or three 
times each semester the pupils are required to make an 
investigation of their themes to find out in which respect they 
are not improving. They then concentrate upon those princi- 
ples in which they are not making progress. 

As a result of our system of theme correcting our number 
of failures in college is almost negligible. 


From Essay 177 


Be a human being. I have vivid pictures of two teachers 
of my own, both instructors in English, who were irritable, 
sarcastic, cold, and mechanical before the class, but who were 
warm-blooded, friendly human beings when we met them 
socially. I catch myself, occasionally, forgetting that I can 
be myself and still be a teacher. . . . . It is no disgrace 
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to laugh in a classroom; it is not a faux pas to show an inter- 
est in a student as a person; nor is it impossible to teach well 
while being yourself. 

Keep the students’ point of view. After a few weeks or 
months of teaching it is very easy for a teacher to be as far 
from the student as the North Pole is from the South. Sum- 
mer Session is one good antidote for this. A teacher in 
attendance here this summer was criticized by an instructor 
a few days ago in no uncertain manner. I fancy that inci- 
dent will be recalled next winter when, “John, sit down! 
You haven’t studied the lesson!” rings like a clarion eall 
across some classroom. I find that knowing my students is 
another antidote. To find time and opportunity to make this 
personal acquaintance is a problem, I realize, but I believe 
whatever minutes can be given to it are well spent. It does 
not take a long acquaintance before Mary will remark, “T can’t 
see why we study The Vicar of Wakefield,” or John suggests, 
“Say, I studied two hours on that lesson and couldn’t get it.” 
Here is a check on methods in teaching, an opportunity for 
studying individual problems—and here is the student point 
of view. Other aids to keeping the student angle is to keep in 
touch with their interests. Read Zane Grey, if necessary, and 
acquire a speaking acquaintance with radio. I believe it will 
not take long to convinee even the most skeptical of you that 
Hamlet and the semicolon do not suffer as. a consequence. 

My next suggestion for the “T.N.T.” is, in common parlance, 
“Be on the square.” A few days ago I overheard a teacher 
say, “I always pretend to mark my students when they give 
oral compositions, but I often make no mark.” Perhaps that 
method is satisfactory with her students, but I have never yet 
had a class that did not see through pretense. “Playing 
fair” can be almost universally expected when the teacher sets 
the example. If a misstatement is made, surely it is the part 
of wisdom to admit the error; or if a pupil asks a question 
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the teacher does not know, I, for one, am perfectly willing 
to confess my ignorance. Certainly the English teacher does 
not belong to a superhuman class to whom all knowledge 1s 
given. I wonder, too, if our treatment of papers is always 
honest. Discarding students’ papers behind their backs and 
pretending to have corrected them may be a minor matter, 
but it may mean a loss of confidence. “If the teacher fudges 
with papers, she can’t get after us,” was one atadent: s method 
of expressing it. Teachers must be “on the square.” 

Visiting classes in my own school and in other high nebeole 
has proved most revealing. A certain point system in check- 
ing outside reading was discovered on one of these visits, and 
on another I learned that my extremely long list of symbols 
for correcting compositions was wasteful and useless. 

These lines to the “T. N. T.” may sound like a preachment 
of theory. To me they are more essential in teaching English 
than a copy of the textbook, and I pass them on with the 
hope that.they may direct the new “dynamite” in the profes- 
sion to utilizing its energy constructively. 


SECTION 21 


KILLING THE ENGLISH TEACHER 


[The title of this Section is not playful. It is a grim fact, which 
every novice should know about, that many English teachers wreck 
their health by trying to carry all the burdens that a heedless school 
lays upon them. In addition to a full teaching schedule, the teacher 
of English must read piles of themes and is called upon for endless 
extra-curriculum duties. The killing of English teachers is an edu- 
cational scandal. It is well exposed in a pamphlet known to the 
profession as “The Hopkins Report,” carefully prepared with great 
labor under the chairmanship of Professor Hopkins of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. A copy can be had by sending ten cents to the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 506 West 69th Street, 
Chicago. The tragedies sketched in the following brief selections 
from essays are in no way exceptional or extreme. | 


From Essay 178 


Where I taught for two years, I soon discovered that my 
work was heavier by far than that of any other one teacher 
on the faculty. 

I had supposed when I began my teaching career that my 
main business would be the teaching of the five classes of 
English every day and the supervision of one study hall. 
Before very long I found that it was a case of the side shows 
swallowing up the main tent—there were so many outside 
duties demanding my time. 

In the way of dramaties I produced two full evening plays, 
which meant about twelve weeks of intensive, exacting, but 
very fascinating work outside of regular school hours. In 
addition, the supervision of various school programs also fell 
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to my lot, as well as assisting the music teacher with a comic 
opera. This latter required six weeks more of continual night 
rehearsals. . 

In the publication of the school annual I was chosen as 
faculty adviser, which seemed to mean in this particu- 
lar school that the entire responsibility in every way was 
mine. . : 

Other demands on my time were made by debating teams 
and the senior class, for which I acted as adviser. 


From Essay 179 


As I see the matter, after having been nearly killed three 
different times, we teachers are partly to blame for condi- 
tions as we find them. It is a gruesome thought that we 
are assisting in the process of our own slow but certain 
death. . 

In the small high school the English teacher is sure to 
draw about 90 per cent of the extra work. . 

The class-day program finishes the year, and finishes the 
teacher at the same time. Then what happens? She realizes 
when the strain is over that she is all run down. From a 
doctor she learns that she has worked too hard. She takes 
his tonic during the summer months, and by September has 
managed to acquire enough spirit to begin another year. 
More than one teacher has confessed that she “runs on nerves” 
most of the time. 

For fear you may think this just imagination or exaggera- 
tion, let me tell you of a certain killing. Miss Blank was 
elected to teach not more than thirty hours of regular classes, 
and two periods a week of Physical Education for girls. The 
school had two literary clubs, one of which was delegated to 
Miss Blank. . . . . The school paper was published once 
a week, and Miss Blank was responsible for the correction 
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and censoring of every word that went to print. The school 
was a member of a debating conference, and Miss Blank, by 
unanimous consent of all the other teachers, found herself to 
be the coach. In March the debates were over. Miss Blank 
almost heaved a sigh of relief, but didn’t have time before the 
senior class play was well under way in April. That night- 
mare was finished in May. Two weeks later the senior-class 
program, under the direction of Miss Blank, was presented. 
to a full house. The May festival turned out to be her 
pageant, with very little assistance from anywhere. . 
School closed, Miss Blank’s parents, alarmed at the state of 
daughter’s health, sent her off on a vacation. In September 
she started to teach again and went through the same per- 
formance. 

Miss Blank loves teaching, and doesn’t realize that, although 
she is better fit in September than she was in June, she is each 
year getting older, thinner, more wrinkled, more nervous, and 
is consequently driving more coffin nails. She is being slowly 
killed. 


From Essay 180 


The first two years of my teaching experience were spent 
in a consolidated school of a small village of six hundred 
population. To this school came four hundred children from 
the town and all of the surrounding country. There were 
only three teachers in the high school; so, besides my four 
English classes, I had one of American History and Physies— 
with laboratory. I was green from college—so green in fact 
that I did not know that I could not have been required to 
teach but five classes. I plunged in to do the best I could 
with what had been thrust upon me. 

At the beginning of the year the girls besan to agitate about 
their basketball team. . . . . I was chosen immediately as 
their coach. . 
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The next move was the annual. Of course no one even had 
to stop to think who would naturally be in charge of that. 
. I might add here that if you’ve never got out an 
annual in a town of six hundred, you haven’t imagination 
enough to conceive the work it takes. With the exception of 
the pupils, who I must say worked beautifully, not one living 
soul helped me in any way except the patrons who signed the 
contract for which they never had to pay a cent. . 

At our next faculty meeting the news was broken—not 
gently—that I was to be chairman of three committees: the 
literary society, the library, and the literary department of 
the fair. This blow struck me somewhat harder than the 
rest. To be chairman of the literary society meant to do all 
of the work myself. . 

Do you know what being chairman of the literary depart- 
ment of a fair means? It means staying in school until dark 
for. weeks beforehand, listening to declamations, orations, 
and recitations; reading compositions, essays, and would-be 


poems. . : 
After that was out of the way, we began work on a minstrel 
show to raise money for the Annual... . . Nothing would 


do but repeat it for the athletic association. This time we had 
it in another school about eleven miles from our village. We 
were requested on the following Friday evening to give it 
once more at the Court House of our county. . 

The time came when it was all over; so surely one afternoon 
would find me keeping company with a small white bed to 
which I was quite attached, but which I had neglected lately. 
There was a gentle knock at the door, and the president of 
our senior class came to my desk and inquired, “Aren’t you 
elad that blooming old minstrel is over, and we can start at 
last on our senior-class play? My, I’m glad you’re here to 
help us!” . ; 

Commencement was now approaching, and try as IT did 
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to eut out part of the ordeal, nothing would do but to have 
three evenings of it. . . . . It meant suggesting new ideas 
for prophecies, histories, and poems, not to say rewriting most 
of them. Then came the last night with its salutation and 
valedictory to be worked up. 

I distinetly remember that last day of work. I had come 
to school at eight and it was then six. I left to go to my 
dinner. At the table someone remarked, “Doesn’t everyone 
look dressed up?” I could stand it no longer. “Well, if I 
had anything to wear,” I sobbed, “I wouldn’t have time to put 
it on.” My weeping spell for the next hour and a half was 
not because I was particularly miserable, but because the 
strain had to get out of my system some way. It helped a good 
deal. 
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Ward, TuHems-Buitpina, Revised, 558 pages, $1.48. 
Workways, free, for the teacher. 


Literature 


Junror Hic Scnoou Literature—Elson, Keck, Greenlaw: 

Book One, 640 pages, $1.40. 

Book Two, 672 pages, $1.48. 

Book Three, 592 pages, $1.80. 
LITERATURE AND LIFE, FOR SENIOR HiGH © cHoot—Greenlaw 

and others: 

Book One, first year, 592 pages, $1.80. 

Book Two, second year, 636 pages, $1.92. 

Book Three, third year, 639 pages, $2.00. 

Book Four, fourth year, 800 pages, $2.40. 
LITERATURE AND Lire is designed to furnish a four-year 
course in English. It constitutes a library of the world’s 
best literature, carefully organized to make presentation 
easy and effective. 


Books in step with progressive, modern ideas. 
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SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA NEW YORK 
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